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Because of the sire of its budget and the importance 
and complexity of its operation, the Division of Food Services in the 
Montgomery County (Maryland) Public Schools was one of the first 
selected for a series of Management Operations Review and Evaluation 
(MORE) studies. The Division directs the delivery of food services to 
all 178 schools in the county. This study describes the food service 
system: how it operates centrally and at the building level; who 
bears responsibility for which functions; what procedures are used to 
track food and funds within the system; and the quality of delivery 
of food services, assessed in terms of attitudes toward the program, 
plate waste, and nutritional issues. Various data collection methods 
were employed, including questionnaires, surveys, and interviews. 
Records were reviewed and audits conducted of^.a selected sample of 
school cafeteria accounting and inventory systems. A stratified 
random sample of 34 schools was selected for in-depth participation 
in the study, including a plate waste study and observation of 
cafeteria operations. An additional 47 schools received 
questionnaires directed to principals, teachers, and cafeteria 
managers and workers. Recommendations accompany each of the 12 
chapters of this report. The three major cost reduction 
recommendations are: (1) conversion of all on-site .elementary school 
kitchens to satellite operation, (2) elimination of local 
tax-supported funding, and (3) investment of surplus food services 
funds. (Author/MLF) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
REPORT ON SCHOOL FOOD SERVICES 
PART I 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 



In 1979, the Board of Education of Montgomery County Public Schools (MCPS) 
directed the superintendent to undertake a series of Management Operations 
Review and Evaluation (MORE) studies, conducted by or through the Department 
of Educational Accountability. The School Lunch Program was among the first 
units selected for study because of the size of its budget and the. importance 
and complexity of its operation. The study is particularly timely because of 
the financial implications of declining enrollment, continued inflation, and 
withdrawal of federal support. 

The Division of Food Services is responsible for directing -he delivery of 
food services to all 178 schools in MCPS. In FY 198 food sales to children 
totaled $4,788,689, with additional revenue from federal and state sources of 
$3,567,506. Meals served in FY 1981 totaled 659,192 paid meals, 111,738 free 
meals, 47,911 reduced price student meals, 30,118 adult meals, 8,809 senior 
citizen meals, and 4,257 child care meals. Food services were provided from a 
FY 1981 operating budget of $12,429,561 and a staff of 500 positions. 

Meals are provided by two types of delivery systems, on-site kitchens and a 
system of central and satellite kitchens. One hundred twenty-seven schools, 
including the majority of elementary schools, all middle, junior, and senior 
high schools, and seven special schools/centers, are served by on-site 
kitchens. Satellite kitchens serve food prepared at another location, i.e., a 
central kitchen. The hot pack portion of the lunch is delivered to schools 
frozen, reconstituted by heating, and served with the fresh cold pack. Four 
central kitchens prepare the food served in the satellite schools. 
Fifty-three elementary schools and three special schools have satellite 
ki tchens . 
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PART II 
MANAGEMENT OF FOOD SERVICES 



CHAPTER 3 

ORGANIZATION, SUPERVISION, AND MANAGEMENT 

The Division of Food Services is appropriately located as one of four divi- 
sions within the Department of School Services under the associate superin- 
tendent for supportive services. The division is organized with a strong 
central administrative staff to perform countywide functions such as menu 
planning, purchasing, staffing, and budgeting. The five central kitchens are 
organized on a functional basis, reporting to a supervisor in the central 
office. Individual cafeteria managers, satellite workers, and building 
principals are responsible for supervision of the day-to-day cafeteria opera- 
tions. Except for the relationship among the satellite worker, field super- 
visor, and product and system supervisor, lines of communication/responsi- 
bility are clearly defined. The MCPS Food Services organizational structure 
is very similar to that found in five surrounding suburban school systems. 
Overall, the study found that the Division of Food Services has been very 
effective in planning for both anticipated and unanticipated changes in the 
program. Over the years. Food Service staff have conducted a number of 
formal and informal studies of their operation; and in most cases where the 
MORE Food Services Study addresses similar topics, the results have paralleled 
those of previous studies. 

The Division of Food Services prepares a yearly operating budget in accordance 
with standard MCPS budget guidelines. Th<? assistant director determines 
annual staffing allocations for schools based on school enrollment 
projections, types of programs b^eing off.ired, number of meals being served, 
and the facilities available. All cafeteria managers are required to take a 
complete inventory of food and supplies on a monthly basis. Some managers, 
although not required, maintain a perpetual inventory sheet, i.e., a daily 
recording of all food and supply items used. Although the appropriate data 
elements are currently being collected in a timely manner for most major 
financial program management functions, the study identified three areas in 
which additional data/information is necessary for Food Services to generate 
further program efficiencies and/or improve program services. The are (1) 
quantities of food items individual schools are purchasing, (2) menu planning 
data, and (3) small equipment inventory data. 

The reports produced from the information collected are used by Food Services 
for management/accounting purposes. They provide information to field 
supervisors for monitoring sales of lunches, determining financial status of 
cafeterias, and generally evaluating managerial performance. Food Services 
accounting reports are used to assess the labor situation in cafeterias and 
determine staffing needs. One major computerized report produced that 
provides useful management information is the Participation and Receipts 
Listing. ;^ 

The Food Services accounting reports provic'e the basic information necessary 
for the major functions of program management. Although financial and 
personnel reports are usually available during the second week following the 



end of the month. Food Services accounting reports are often much later and 
the delay causes management problems. 

A Profit and Loss Statement is prepared monthly so that schools can review 
their own operations, and Food Services can review the overall operation. The 
lack of three types of data detract from the usefulness of the Profit and Loss 
Statements in comparing the operation of similar schools. They are labor 
rates, reimbursements for free and reduced meals, and reimbursement for 
commodities. 

At present, satellite schools are charged only for direct expenses incurred at 
each school location while food, associated labor, and overhead are charged to 
the school containing the central kitchen. Revenue is properly shown on the 
profit and loss statement for each school in the system. This results in 
unrealistic profits for the satellite schools and losses for the schools 
containing central kitchens. 

The study observed a number of operational factors which significantly affect 
the profitability of cafeterias and over which food services staff have an 
inadequate amount pf control. Two primary examples of these factors are the 
selection and evaluation of cafeteria managers and the scheduling of lunch 
periods^. 

The overall conclusion is that for day-to-day management and planning the Food 
Service staff does an excellent job and are to be commended. Multiyear 
planning of staff, facilities, and delivery systems will however, become 
Increasingly important in the years ahead as decreasing enrollment, higher 
food costs, and school closings will put additional pressures on participation 
rates and profit/loss statements. The study found that although planning was 
being performed, advanced management planning techniques, such as operations 
research and linear programming, have not been used to optimize such things as 
the number and location of satellite schools being served by each central 
kitchen. 

Recommendations 

o Food Services staff should have greater Involvement and influence on 
decisions made by school principals that affect the efficiency of the Food 
Services Program. One of the three levels of potential Food Services staff 
involvement - authority, consultation, and Information should be employed 
in all school decisions concerning cafeteria operations. 

o Cafeteria facilities and operations standards should be jointly developed 
and implemented by representatives of the Office of the Deputy 
Superintendent and Food Services staff. 

o The current responsibilities of the quality control assistants should be 
clearly defined, documented, and disseminated to all satellite workers. 

o The Profit and Loss Statement should be modified so that it better 
reflects the financial status of individual cafeterias and can be used as a 
^comparative management tool. The modification should: 

I. Include the value of commodities used by individual schools as if they 
represented food purchased 
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2. Charge individual schools the average labor rate for each position 
class rather than the actual hourly rate of the employee filling the 
position 

3. Consider income for all lunches served as a paid lunch equivalent 

It should be' noted that this recommendation, in part, is being 
implemented though the new School Lunch Inventory Control System. 

o Increase the division's capability for multiyear planning and utilization 
of ctdvanced management planning techniques. 



CHAPTER 4 
STAFFING 

« 

The overall finding of the study related to major personnel and staffing 
issues is that there are no overriding problem areas and th-^-t practices appear 
to be consistent with those of surrounding school districts. Except for an 
increase in FY 1982 for the new Food Service Warehouse, there has been a 
slight decrease in the total number of Food Service positions from FY 1978 to 
FY 1982. Although enrollment declined by 13,782 students over the same 
four-year period, the number of meals served increased by 632,852. As the 
increased number of meals served were provided by fewer positions, the data 
indicates that a 10 percent increase in productivity was achieved between FY 
1978 and FY 1982. 

The Food Service staff is predominantly female and white. The average age of 
the 768 Food Service workers in FY 1980 was 46 years old. Food Service 
employees have a fairly long length of service in each position classifica- 
tion. Middle mr iagers at both the school and central administration level are 
experienced in their respective positions and are long-term school system 
employees. Seventeen percent of the 750 people employed in the Division of 
Food Service terminated their employment with MCPS during FY 1980. The 
overall turnover rate for Food Services employees is significantly higher than 
for maintenance and personnel employees but lower than in the highly technical 
fields of data processing, planning, and construction. The Food Services 
assistant director' determines staffing allocations for each school cafeteria 
by using a set of informal unwritten guidelines which are based on the type of 
cafeteria and the level of the school. The minimum staffing allocation for 
on-site elementary school cafeterias has been established at one 7-hour per 
day cafeteria manager and one 4-hour per day Cafeteria Worker L. The standard 
used for on-site elementary cafeterias is 14 meals served per person-hour of 
staffing. The range currently being experienced by on-site elementary 
cafeterias is 12-18 meals per person-hour. 

The minimum staffing allocation for secondary schools is one 7-hour per day 
cafeteria manager and one 6-hour Cafeteria Worker II. Because of a la carte 
offerings, the criteria for staff allocations beyond the minimum at the 
secondary level is dollar volume of business rather thun the number of meals 
served. The standard is $12-$16 of revenue per person-hour of staffing. 
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Performance standards are informal and unwritten. Overall, MCPS seems 
competitive with the pay scales of surrounding school districts. MCPS 
cafeteria workers generally earn more than^ their counterparts and cafeteria 
managers generally earn less than most of .their counterparts. In general, 
Food Services employees are highly g^itisfied with their jobs and enjoy the 
work environment. Although many cafeteria managers and cafeteria workers 
expressed a feeling of^being understaffed, data for surrounding districts does 
not seem to support that perception. The number of meals served per Food 
Services staff member, for MCPS is in the midrange of the data for five other 
school districts. The process by which staff are allocated to schools (and 
the criteria used in these decisions) will become more important as increased 
movement of staff and cafeteria operations are contemplated in the years 
ahead • 

Recommendations 

o The Department of Personnel should continuously receive applications 
for Food Service positions and maintain a cadre of applications on 
file. 

0 Continue to gauge overall staffing levels to the number of meals 
served rather than student enrollment. Formalize and disseminate 
staffing and performance standards and more closely monitor cafeteria 
operations by these standards. 

0 Consider ways to decrease the number of cafeteria managers supervised 
by each field supervisor. Current operations should be monitored 
closely to determiner loss of cafeteria efficiency which can be 
attributed to the reduction from five field supervisors to three. 

o Expand cafeteria staff in-service training in the areas of food 
preparation, nutrition, and federal regulations. 

CHAPTKR 5 

BUDGETING, COSTS, AND ACCOUNTING 

Funds to directly support the MCPS Food Services Program are . found in three 
separate categories of the Operating Budget. Category 10 containL the costs 
. associated with the central administration of the Food Services Program and is 
funded from local tax sources. Category 9 includes most of the fixed charges 
for the administrative positions budgeted in Category 10. Category 61 
contains all other directly identifiable budgeted funds associated' wilh the 
delivery of food services. This category is established as a self-supporting 
fund and is funded by income from the sale of meals plus reimbursements 
received from federal and state sources. 

In FY 1982 the actual funds allocated in the Operating Budget to support the 
Food Services Program were $593,034. Montgomery County Public Schools also 
assists the Food Services Program by providing in-kind support services on a 
nonreimbursable basis. Food Services is not charged for (1) utilities 
necessary to operate kitchens, (2) four of the five account clerks assigned to 



maintain Food Services accounting, (3) data processing application development 
or operation, (4) maintenance of kitchen equipment, (5) gas/oil and 
maintenance of the Food Services delivery* trucks, and (6) transportation 
charges to pick up and deliver some commodities and otU^er supplies. Data 
obtained from other Maryland local educational agencies shows that only two of 
the other LEAs surveyed support the Food Services Program with Category 10 
funds, and these were considerably less than MFCS. In addition, all other 
LEAs charge the Food Services Programs for at least two of the listed major 
services. The issue is one of policy rather than management: to what extent 
should MCPS Jccal tax dollars support the Food Services Program? 

The study found, roughly a year ago, that parents and students were in 
agreement that $.80 was the maximum they were willing to pay for a regular 
lunch. When compared to the other large counties in the Washington-Baltimore 
area, MCPS's lunch prices are currently among the lowest. As lunch price 
increases usually have a negative impact on participation rates, the study 
analyzed participation from October, 1980 to October, 1981. During this 
period the price of both the regular elementary and secondary lunches was 
raised $.20 with a resulting decrease in participation of 8 percent. Senior 
highs decreased only 5 percent, whxle junior highs lost 11 percent. 

The total cost of Food Services direct labor in FY 1980 was $4,188,521, which 
was 40 percent of the total Food Services expenses. Another $1,192,337 (11 
percent) was spent for fixed charges assr;ciated with direct labor. In the 
same year, $4,508,671 was expended for food (43 percent), $551,562 (5 percent) 
for supplies and materials, $50,839 (0.005 percent) for furniture and 
equipment, and $7,962 (0.001 percent) for travel and other expenses. 
At present MCPS does not invest surplus available operating Food Services 
Funds. Food Services Funds are not maintained in a separate account but are 
comingled (although identifiable) with other MCPS monies in the General Fund. 
MCPS frequently uses Food Services Funds to pay non-Food Services expenses. 
As a result, MCPS makes less frequent and smaller requests for operating funds 
from the county government. This allows the county government to maintain and 
invest MCPS operating funds for a longer period of time. A survey of five 
other large school systems in Maryland found that all five maintained a 
separate account for Food Services Funds, invested these funds, and earned 
$50,000- -rl70, 000 per year in interest for the Food Services Program. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture regulations state that all food services program 
income must be used for program purposes. To ensure full compliance with 
these regulations, MCPS should consider establishing a separate Food Services 
account and investing any surplus for direct return to the Food Services 
Program. 

The closing of schools and the resulting increased enrollment in surrounding 
schools can have an impact on the operation and cost of the school lunch 
program. Foci Services has, however, had little involvement with school 
closing decisions or the development of the 15-year facilities plan. 
The Division of Food Services provides meal service to a number of student and 
adult groups on a cost reimbursable basis. As MCPS does not have the ability 
to identify the cost of in-kind services provided to Food Services, costs foi 
in-kind services being provided to these groups are not being recovered from 
outside agencies to which the Division of Food Services provides contract 
services . 



Half of the 34 schools selected for participation in this study were visited 
for an audit of cafeteria financial records and procedures. In general all 
schools visited were found to be operating in an acceptable manner. However, 
two financial control problems, (control of cash and security of food 
inventories) were identified and warrant attention. ' 

Recommenda tions 

o The superintendent and the Board of Education should review the current 
policy of providing local tax support to the Food Services Program. 
Considerable reductions in the General Fund Operating Budget could be 
obtained by a decision to reduce or eliminate this support. 

o MCPS should create a separate central Food Services account into which all 
revenues (and surplus) should be deposited and out of which all Food 
Services expenses should be paid.* Cafeteria receipts should be deposited 
daily in no more than five to eight individi;al accounts and removed by the 
Division of Accounting twice weekly. Procedures should be developed 
whereby daily balances of the Food Services account can be determined. The 
director of the Department of Finaticial Services should be given the 
authority and responsibility to invest daily surplus Food Services Funds in 
short-term (1-30 day) securities such as repurchase agreements. Under our 
interpretation of Department of Agriculture regulation the interest earned 
from these investments must be used for the Food Services Program. 

o Investigate with the Maryland State Department of Education what, if any, 
procedural changes need to be made to ensure that MCPS receives the maximum 
Food Servir -iS cash reimbursements at the earliest possible date and that 
these funds are deposited in and invested from the central Food Services 
account. 

o Alternatives by which Food Services Funds and other reimbursable funds can 
be removed from the Operating Budget should be explored. 

\ 

o The Division of Food Services should be involved earlier in discussions 
concerning school closings. The impact of school closings on the ability 
of the Division of Food Services to provide cost effective quality meals 
should be considered. When school closing decisions are made, procedures 
for the sale of surplus kitchen equipment should be iiiitiated early enough 
to complete the process prior to the closing of schools. 

0 Secondary schools should account for a la carte item receipts separately 
and generate control totals rather than the current practice of determining 
a la carte receipts by subtraction. Consideration should be given to the 
purchase of electronic cash registei;;s for this purpose. 

o All school food and supply storage areas should be locked with special 
keys and be under the control of the principal and/or cafeteria manager. 

o If MCPS implements a cost accounting system, an administrative overhead 
fee to cover MCPS in-kind contributions to food services should be 
determined and added by the Division of Accounting to all invoices sent .to 
outside agencies to which the Division of Food Services provides services". 
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CHAPTER 6 



OPERATION OF SUPPORT FUNCTIONS 

All food and other supplies are ordered by cafeteria managers and satellite 
workers from a series of 10-12 approved bid lists. Vendors make deliveries 
directly to schools in accordance with procedures specified in the .bid.. All 
vendor contact is handled centrally, by Food Services staff rather than by 
individual cafeteria managers. Most cafeteria managers reported that the 
present ordering procedures. posed no prcDlems. The procurement process from 
the initiation of bid specifications to contract award averages 14 weeks. The 
demonstration, testing, and evaluation of new/substitute products, equipment, 
and supplies is a prime responsibility of the central administrative staff of 
the Division of Food Services. 

All cafeteria managers are required to take a complete inventory of food and 
other supplies on a monthly, basis. Purchased foods are valued at the price 
shown on the latest invoice or updated bid list and commodities are valued 
from a list provided pei-iodically by the Maryland State Department of 
Education. Monthly inventory data is utilized to varied degrees by different 
managers; some managers indicated they made little or no use of the data while 
other managers said they used the information for ordering. All inventories 
are currently conducted and maintained manually. Inconsistencies in the 
pricing of inventories and the exclusion of commodities make the compari^qn of 
food expenses from one school to another very distorted. 

Present data processing support to the Division of Food Services can be 
divided into two categories: those data processing applications which were 
designed for general MCPS administrative purposes and those applications which 
have been specifically designed for the use of Food Services. In the spring 
of 1981, the Division of Food Services submitted the following seven "Summary 
of NecJ for New/Additional Dnta Processing Support*' statements to the Task 
Force on Long-Range Planning for Future Use of Computer Technology 

o Inventory Control System 

o Cafeteria .Accounting Improvements 

o Identification of Hidden Costs 

^ o Student Preference Surveys 

o Free and Reduced Price Meal Applications 

o Equipment Schedule 

o Average Hourly Labor Rate per Classification 

The inventory control system to support the new Food Services Warehouse is 
currently under development by the Department of Management Information and 
Computer Services (DMICS). Some initial design work for a basic capability to 
monitor free and reduced price applications has been started by DMICS staff. 
Although not intended to meet all the requirements of the needs statement , it 
will provide basic capabilities at a much earlier date. None of the other 
five Food Services need statements were recommended for development in the 
task force report. 

Montgomery County Public Schools participates in the National School Lunch 
Program and also receives funds to support the lunch program from the State of 
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Maryland. Except for a half cent decrease in FY 1982, the state cash 
reimburse- ment for free and reduced price meals remained consistent between 
FY 1980 and FY 1982. Federal cash reimbursements for reduced price meals 
started started in FY 1980 at $.8325 per meal, reached $.920 in FY 1981, and 
decreased to $.6925 in FY 1982. The federal reimbursement for free meals 
increased steadily between FY 1980 and FY 1982. The biggest change in the 
reimbursement for full price meals occurred during the 198182 school year when 
it decreased from $0.1850 to $0.1050 per meal. As of this writing, the Reagan 
Administration plans to ask Toj. further reductions from the current $0.1050 to 
$0.0520v in July, 1982 and then totally phasing out the full price cash 
reimbursement in 1983. Assuming that all of the reduction would be passed on 
to the purchaser, the price of the regular MC?S lunch would have been raised 
from $0.65 to $1.08 in FY 1981 if the $3,626,840 of federal cash 
reimbursements were withdrawn. If FY 1982, the $.80 elementary lunch would 
have to go to $1.23 if this same level of federal cash reimbursements were 
withdrawn. 

In addition to cash reimbursement f o . meals served, the federal government 
supports the school lunch and breakfast programs by providing large quantities 
of a variety of food commodities. MCPS received commodities with a dollar 
value of $1,799,194 in FY 1980. The primary difficulty of receiving 
commoditie's is the lack of lead time in notifying school districts that 
particular commodities have been, allotted and/or shipped. However, most of 
che storage and distribution problems associated h the receipt of commodities* 
should be resolved when the new central Food Services Warehouse begini> 
operation in February, 1982. ' 

Recommendations 

o A postimplementation evaluation of procuring, ordering, and distributing 
procedures and computer application currently under development for the new 
Food Services Warehouse should be conducted as part of the future Procure- 
ment and Supply Management MORE Study. 

0 The Division of Food Services should consider the development (at its own 
expenses) of the data processing requirements it considers to be a priority 
and which are. not recommended in the Report of the Task Force on Long-Range 
Planning for Future Use of Computer Technology. 

o Food Services staff should continue to lobby and encourat;e the continuance 
of the federal cash reimbursement and commodities programs. 

0 A computer-supported inventory evaluation module should be developed 
whereby individual schools report only "quantities on hand" and individual 
item prices are maintained on a computer data base. Such a system would 
(1) require less time by cafeteria personnel, (2) provide more accurate 
date, and (3) make available standard item pricing among schools. 

0 For purposes of comparing school expenses, commodities should be valued in 
schools the same as the equivalent purchased items. It is anticipated that 
the new School Lunch Inventory Control System when completed will 
accomplish this. 

0 The Department of Management Information and Computer Services should 
continue the development of the School Lunch Inventory Control System and 



include a menu planning/costing module and a small equipment inventory 
module in the second phase of the development. 



School districts participating in the National School Lunch and School 
Breakfast Programs are required to provide free and reduced price meals to any 
child who qualifies based on family income and size guidelines established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Montgomery County Public Schools participates 
in both of these programs and in FY 1981 served 1,689,964 free or reduced 
price lunches and 733,977 breakfasts. Except for the additional functions of 
student eligibility identification, verification, and the logistics of 
maintaining the anonymity of participants, there is no difference in central 
administration or school-based functions. The Department of Agriculture 
annually sets the maximum family income for eligibility in the Free and 
Reduced Price Lunch and Breakfast Progrars as a percentage of the poverty 
level. Between FY 1981 and FY 1982 the maximum income level for a free lunch 
for a child in a family of four was raised 7 percent ($720) to $10,990. With 
inflation raising most family incomes by 10 percent or more, the net effect of 
this action was to reduce the number of students eligible .for a free meal. 
Consequently, 1,233 fewer students were elie;ible for a free meal in FY 1982 
than in FY 1981. Approximately $180,000 of local funds would be required to 
increase the maximum income eligibility guidelines to the level necessary to 
return to the FY 1981 participation level. 

Federal regulations require school districts to establish and monitor 
procedures whereby accurate records are maintained of those students who are 
eligible to receive free and reduced price meals. Schools provide an 
application form to an adult member of a child's family on which household 
income and family size are self-reported. Whexi this family-furnished informa- 
tion meets stated eligibility criteria, the child is certified as eligible to 
receive lunch and/ci breakfast (and milk) at free or reduced prices. Imple- 
menting and monitoring the Free and Reduced Price Meals Program imposes a 
heavy burden on the Division of Food Services. It is evident from the record- 
keeping problems posed by the program and the excessive amount of staff time 
required to maintain and update the program records that the burden needs to 
be alleviated. Tracking the status of applications is difficult and can be 
time consuming because of the existence of records at the schools and at the 
Food Services central office. 

Recommendation 

o The computer-supported application for the establishment, maintenance, and 
reporting of students eligible for free and reduced price lunch should be 
continued and completed as soon as possible. Such a system will make it 
possible to (1) enter and update the eligibility file from a remote 
terminal in the Division of Food Services, (2) update the eligibility file 
when students withdraw or transfer, and (3) update the eligibility file 
when federal income guidelines change. 
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MANAGEMENT OF FREE AND REDUCED PRICE MEAL PROGRAM 
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PART III 
DELIVERY OF FOOD SERVICES 

CHAPTER 8 

ATTITUDES TOWARD THE FOOD SERVICES PROGRAM 



It has long been recognized that the perceptions and attitudes of students and 
parents toward the school lunch program will gnificantly influence their 
participation; in the program. To examine feelings toward the lunch program, 
surveys were distributed to students, parents, teachers, principals and 
cafeteria workers. With a few exceptions, the overall attitude of parents was 
positive* The roajority of parents responding to the survey indicated that (I) 
the lunch tasted good to their children, (2) their v-hildren liked n?ost of the 
food served, and (3) the food is good for their children. Parents were not as 
positive about their children's enjoyment of the school lunch or the 
pleasantness of the lunchroom. Parents of secondary students had less 
positive feelings than parents of elementary students. 

Students at the elementary level displayed positive attitudes toward the lunch 
program. There was a strong and consistent decline in positive attitudes as 
grade level increased. For instance, nearly 70 percent of the fourth graders 
agreed that the food tasted good most of the time. Less than 40 percent of 
the eleventh graders agreed with tha't statement. 

Elementary teachers were significantly more positive about the school lunch 
program than were secondary teachers. Middle/junior high school teachers 
showed a slightly more positive attitude than did senior high teachers. The 
attitudes of the senior high teachers were very negative. 

Principals generally had a posltve attitude toward the school lunch program in 
their school. With a few exceptions, type of school did not make a difference 
in the principal's attitude toward the school lunch progra-^i. Principals in 
all types of schools felt .strongly about the lack of variety in the meals. A 
third of the senior high principals said that students have to wait too long 
in line to get lunch. 

An analysis of factors associated with positive attitudes showed that students 
and parents of students who bought the school lunch more frequently had more 
positive attitudes. Also, for teachers and principals the more frequently 
they ate the lunch, the more positive their attitudes. The more positive the 
principal felt about the school lunch program, the more likely he or she was 
to believe that sc.^.dents, parents and teachers saw the program positively. 

Perceptions about changes needed in the school lunch program were obtained by 
asking students, parents, teachers, principals, and cafeteria staff to select 
from a list of possible changes the changes they would most like to see in. 
their school lunch^ program. The findings were (1) "making the lunch, taste 
better" was selected most often by students in all grades and also by parents, 
(2) school staff and parents selected "put more variety in the menu from day 
to day" significantly more often than did students, and (3) many teachers and 
parents selected "put more raw vegetables in the lunch", whereas students. 
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principals, and cafeteria staff rarely selected it. Most groups, except 
cafeteria workers, selected the change "give students more food to choose 
from" relatively often. Senior high school students, parents of senior high 
students, and cafeteria staff ranked "reduce the amount of time in line" very 
high, whereas this change was not often selected by the other groups. Another 
approach to evaluating and thus improving attitudes toward the school lunch 
program is to determine food preferences of students and parents. The study 
found that parent food preferences for their children are significantly 
different from student preferences. As one might expect, parents consistently 
want their children to eat vegetables and fruits more freo^uently . Likewise, 
students consistently want to eat desserts and sweets more ^^frequently than 
parents want them to have them. As grade increased, student food preferences 
came closer to the food preferences of parents. If one assumes that the 
parent food preferences reported in the study represent nutritious 
alternatives, then students' nutritional values are improving with grade. 

Parents and students are in agreement that "I don't like the food" and "I'd 
rather bring a lunch" are the two primary reasons for not buying the school 
lunch. The cost of the lunch, preference for a la carte foods, and the wait 
in line were the next most frequently mentioned reasons by both students and 
parents. One- third of the eleventh grade students cited "waiting in line" as 
a reason for not buying the school lunch. 

Nine multiple choice questions were developed to deterraiue how much parents 
know about the school lunch program in MCPS. The results indicate that 
parents' knowledge of the Food Services Program is extremely limited. 

Recommendations 

o Continue to explore alternative innovative programs directed toward 
improving the acceptability of the Food Services Program particularly 
at the secondary level. Examples of alternative programs which could 
be investigated are (1) hot and cold sandwich combos which resemble the 
food offered in fast-food chains, (2) salad bars, and (3) alternative 
conventional lunches. Formally evaluate programs which are currently 
being piloted to detennine their acceptability and transferability to 
other schools. These alternatives provide students with a variety of 
more desirable food items and can generally be served more efficiently, 
thus reducing the time spent in line. 

0 Investigate alternative ^unch period arrangements, physical 
facilities, and staffi^^ patterns which will decrease the time 
secondary students have *j wait in line to be served. A school by 
school assessment should be made of the cafeteria's maximum capacity 
per lunch period and compared to the number of students scheduled per 
lunch period. Since Food Services administrators have no authority 
over school scheduling, implementation of this recommendation will have 
to be a cooperative effort with the area offices and school principals. 

o Develop ongoing procedures for informing parents about the operation 
of the lunch program. Possible methods might be presentations before 
parent groups, information brochures, or articles for school 
newsletters. 
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The survey findings also point out the need for nutrition education 
particularly for elementary students. This will be addressed in the next two 
chapters* 

CHAPTER 9 
PLATE WASTE 



The issue of plate waste is central to school lunch programs and is a primary 
focus of the MORE Food Services Study. Data for the plate waste portion of 
the study were collected for two consecutive days in each of 34 school 
cafeterias. Data collectors coded food items, initial servings, type lunch, 
sex and grade of student, and amount of each food item remaining at the end of 
the meal. These data were recorded for each of the four types of lunches: the 
regular school lunch, the alternate lunch, lunch brought from home, and a la 
carte. 

Overall, the study found that (I) the consumption of meat /protein items was 
generally high, (2) with a few exceptions, the consumption of bread was also 
generally high, (3) consumption of fruit food items varied considerably in the 
regular school lunch, (4) consumption rates for most vegetables were low, and 
(5) consumption rates for desserts as a whole were high. Although the number 
of food items common to both the regular and alternate lunches was relatively 
small, several observations are noted. With only a few exceptions, 
consumption was higher for food components in the alternate lunches. A 
comparison of plate waste between lunches brought from home and the regular 
school lunch was difficult because of the differences in the food items 
contained in each type of lunch. For those food items which were common to 
both types of lunches, consumption appeared to be slightly higher for lunches 
brought from home. 

An analysis of consumption data by grade showed that (I) the consumption of 
meat/protein food items increased with grade level, (2) with a few exceptions, 
grade did not make a difference in the consumption of vegetables, and (3) 
grade did not impact on the consumption of fruit food items. 

Plate waste is a complicated problem and is affected by numerous variables, 
over many of which Food Services has little control. Food Services and 
Individual cafeteria managers have tried many different approaches to reducing 
plate waste. One effort to reduce plate waste at the secondary level has been 
the federal Offer vs. Serve Program. Students may select as few as three of 
the five food items and still meet Type A lunch requirements. This program 
has allowed cafeteria managers to reduce plate waste by expanding student 
choice while maintaining control over production. In October, 1981, federal 
regulations were modified to allow the expansion of the Offer vs. Serve 
Program to the elementary level; and although it is too soon to evaluate the 
results, MCPS has implemented Offer vs* Serve in elementary schools. 
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Recommendations 



0 Alternatives for increasing consumption of the vegetable/fruit food 
component should be explored. 

0 Emphasis should be given to nutrition education programs as a means of 
reducing plate waste. 



CHAPTER 10 
NUTRITIONAL ISSUES 



Over the years, individual parents and community organizations such as the 
Montgomery County Council of PTA's have expressed interest and concern for 
establishing and maintaining high levels of nutritional quality in meals 
served in schools. Consequently, this study addressed several issues which 
deal with nutrition. 

An analysis of the amounts of nine nutrients supplied by school lunches and 
bag lunches brought from home was conducted. The nutrient analysis calculated 
the average amount of nine nutrients in school menu lunches over a five-day 
period. Hypothetical bag lunches were also analyzed for their nutrient 
content. For secondary students, typical a la carte lunches were included as 
well. The nutrients examined were calories, protein, fat, calcium, iron, 
sodium, Vitamin A, riboflavin and Vitamin C. Sugar content was also 
examined. Recommended Dietary Allowances (RDA) are defined as levels of 
intake of essential nutrients considered to be adequate to meet the known 
nutritional needs of practically all healthy persons. The study considered 
the quantity of a nutrient adequate if it met at least 90 percent of one-third 
of the RDA. For some nutrients, excessive intake may be harmful. Calories, 
Vitamin A, and sodium were considered excessive if they were greater than 200 
percent (2 times) the RDA or National Research Council (NRC) recommended 
levels. To construct a measure of sugar, the number of foods in a daily menu 
to which sugar was added as a part of production was counted (e.g., cake and 
chocolate milk) . These counts were added together for a week and divided by 
five days tc determine the average number of sugar-added foods served in each 
lunch. The nutrient content of the foods were derived from (1) "Nutritive 
Value of American Foods in Common Units," Agriculture Handbook 456, USDA, 
1975, (2) food labels, and (3) manufacturer's information. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture requires that school lunch menus contain at least 
four food components served as five food items to be approved for financial 
reimbursement. USDA-required school lunch food items are (1) meat/meat 
alternate, (2) fruit/vegetable, (3) a second different fruit/vegetable, (4) 
bread/bread alternate, and (5) milk. All MCPS school lunch menus exajnined for 
the nutrient analysis provided all USDA-mandated components for both daily and 
weekly requirements. 

A standard recommended, but not required, by the federal government is the 
provision of approximately one-third of the child's Recommended Dietary 
Allowances (RDAs) of nutrients. Because of the nutritional superiority of the 
RDA standard and because of parental concern with the nutrition issues, the 
MORE Study of School Food Services also evaluated school lunch menus with 
respect to the percentage of the RDA provided. The results of the nutrient 
analysis showed that, although the one-third RDA requirement for all nutrients 
was not completely met for any age by sex grouping with the school lunch 
menus, meals were of high nutritional value. The regular and alternate 
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elementary lunch menus (with milk) for 7-10 year olds met all RDA requirements 
and NRC guidelines, except calories. The remainder of the elementary school 
luuch menus were below the designated range in some combination of calories 
and iron. In fact, iron was below the designated range in most lunch types 
except elementary lunches for ages 7-10. Secondary school lunch menus (with 
milk) met all the RDA requirements with the single exception of iron. The 
hypothetical lunch brought from home for students in the grades 7-10 age group 
met all of the RDA nutrient requirements. The bag lunch for both male and 
female secondary students also met all of the RDA nutrient requirements. 
Although no regular school lunch met all the RDA nutrient requirements and NRC 
guidelines, the Junch menus met more nutrient requirements than the General 
Accounting Office (GAG) found in a recent study of seven school districts 
around the country. .^-m...,., 

Coded observations of food consumed in actual lunches were analyzed to learn 
what proportion of students eat various kinds of food. The findings were that 
for students who buy the school lunch or bring a lunch from home, the 
overwhelming majority ate at least one-half serving of a meat/protein food and 
a bread food. Substantially fewer students who purchased a la carte lunches 
had meat/protein or bread foods for lunch. The proportion of students who ate 
vegetables or fruit or drank milk was higher for the school lunch than for 
lunch brought from home or purchased a la carte. The percentage of students 
who ate salt snacks for lunch was highest for the lunch brought from home and 
lowest for students who bought the school lunch. Some small differences were 
found between male and female students. The biggest difference was for 
meat/protein foods in the a la carte lunch where 50 percent of the male 
students ate a meat/protein food in their lunch compared to only 34 percent of 
the females. An analysis by grade level showed that more students in the 
upper grades ate at least half a serving for meat/protein, bread, vegetable 
and dessert foods in the school lunch. For lunch brought from home, grade 
level had little effect on the percentage of students who ate a particular 
type of food. An analysis was conducted of foods eaten by students to learn 
whether students ate a balanced meal, A "balance index" was calculated for 
each individual by adding the actual quantity of food consumed up to a maximum 
of one serving for meat/protein, bread and milk, and two for 
fruit/vegetables. Each child's sum was divided by 5 to give a range from 0 to 
I. The higher the index, the closer the student's meal was to containing one 
serving from each of the food groups. The findings for this analysis werej 
(1) for all grade levels, the average balance index for students who ate the 
regular or alternate school lunch was significantly higher than for students 
who brought lunch from home, (2) except for Grade 7, the balance index for the 
school lunch increased with increasing grade level, (3) the balance index was 
higher, for males than females at every grade level, and (4) a la carte meals 
consistently showed a significantly lower balance index than either bag 
lunches or school lunches. 

Over the years, parents have frequently expressed concern over the amount of 
certain food substances that their children receive in the school lunch 
program. To assist In addressing this concern, students and parents were 
asked to what extent they/their children eat foods which were high in selected 
substances such as salt, sugar, artificial food coloring, and general 
preservatives. Overall, the study found that (1) parents and students were in 
general agreement that students "sometimes" or "all the time" eat (outside of 
school) foods which are high in salt, high in sugar, deep fat-fried, and 
contain artificial coloring and preservatives and (2) there was no difference 
by grade for the consumption of these foods. 
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Recommendations 

0 Methods to increase the level of calorie content in elementary school 
lunches and iron in all lunch types should be explored. 

0 Emphasis should be given to nutrition education programs as a means of 
improving students* eating habits. 



CHAPTER II 

ALTERNATIVE FOOD PREPARATION AND DELIVERY SYSTEMS 



Most school districts, like MCPS, have concentrated on balancing the benefits 
and costs of two types of delivery systems (1) on-site preparation and 
delivery of meals for students within a given building and (2) one of several 
types of satellite arrangements where food is prepared either in bulk or in 
prepackaged form and transported to a group of schools for serving. In MCPS, 
central kitchens are used to prepare prepackaged meals for distribution to 
satellite elementary schools. Schools receiving prepackaged meals 
reconstitute the frozen hot pack by heating and serving with the fresh cold 
pack. MCPS has for years been a leader in the development and use of the 
prepackaged satellite delivery systems. Visits to central kitchens have shown 
them to be smooth, efficient operations. They are generally well-designed and 
make effective use of mechanical equipment for both the cooking ^gf food and 
the assembly of the hot and cold packs. All five central kitcKens are 
currently operating at less than full capacity. The study found that the per 
meal cost to serve the 1.5 million satellite meals was roughly two cents less 
per meal than the 2.7 million on-site meals ($1.1791 vs. $1.1973). Although 
both food and supplies are more expensive for satellite meals, the 
significantly lower labor costs more than make up the difference. Labor costs 
are lower for satellite meals because of the economies of scale associated 
with central preparation of meals and the lower level positions assigned to 
satellite schools. 

Another approach to comparing the cost of the two types of delivery systems is 
to project the total profit(loss) to MCPS if^ all elementary schools operated 
under one of the two systems. Under an arrangement of all on-site kitchens, 
it is projected that MCPS would have lost slightly less than $.04 per meal or 
$153,276 in FY 1981. In a similar fashion costs were projected with the 
scenario that all elementary schoo"'s had been converted to satellite 
operation. Under such an arrangement, significant labor savings occur which 
reduce the cost per meal by slightly less than $.20 ($0.1937 per meal). This 
lower cost per meal would have projected a profit of $821,905 in FY 1981. 
Thus, although the cost difference per meal of satellite vs. on-site meals is 
currently $.02« economies of scale increase the savings to almost $.20 per 
meal if all elementary schools were converted to satellite operation. 

In general, students and parents from both on-site and satellite schools 
showed positive attitudes toward the school lunch program. Parents with 
children in schools with on-site cafeterias, showed no significant attitude 
differences than parents whose children attended schools with satellite 
cafeteria operations. Students from schools with on-site kitchens, however, 
showed a more positive attitude toward the school lunch program than did 
students from schools with satellite kitchens. 
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In general, the attitudes of teachers in schools with on-site kitchens are 
more positive than teachers in schools with satellite kitchens. Teachers at 
on-site schools felt somewhat more positive about the food served to students 
and the cafeteria environment than did teachers in satellite schools. 

Data indicated that principals from schools with on-site kitchens have 
slightly more positive attitudes toward the school lunch program than do 
principals from schools with satellite kitchens. The difference, however, was 
not as great as that shown for teachers. 

An overall attitude score was computed for each respondent by giving points 
for the degree of agreement/disagreement for each positive and negative 
statement. Attitude score data generally confirms earlier findings that (1) 
parents had a more positive attitude toward the school lunch program than do 
students, (2) principals, likewise, had a more positive attitude than do 
teachers, and (3) all groups from on-site schools had a slightly more positive 
attitude than their counterparts from satellite schools. 

Plate waste data- were analyzed by type of delivery system, and significant 
consumption differences between on-site and satellite kitchens were found in 
17 of the 49 individual food items (34 percent). All differences showed 
greater consumption for the on-site schools. Conversely, there was no 
significant difference in plate waste between on-site and satellite schools 
for 32 of the 49 items (64 percent). The nutrition index for all three grades 
was slightly higher in on-site schools than in satellite schools. There was 
an increase in the nutrition index with increasing grade in both satellite and 
on-site schools. 

The overall finding is that the MCPS prepackaged satellite delivery system is 
the most cost effective method currently available for serving lunch in 
elementary schools. It has been projected that the conversion of all 
elementary schools to satellite operation in FY 1981 would have saved 
approximately $822,000 over the present arrangement of 75 on-site and 56 
satellite elementary schools. The question to be addressed is whether the 
cost savings to be obtained from satellite operation is worth some modest loss 
in positive attitude toward the school lunch program. Conversion of on-site 
kitchens to satellite operation can be accomplished with little physical 
modification. It should be noted the present five central kitchens are 
currently underutilized and could accommodate an all-satellite operation. In 
anticipation of the possible switch to all-satellite elementary school 
kitchens, steps should be taken now to address the problem of surplus on-site 
cafeteria managers which will develop from both the closure of on-site schools 
and the conversion to satellite operation. 
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Recommendations 



0 MCPS should convert all existing elementary school on-site kitchens to 
satellite operation over the next few y6ars, 

0 A detailed study should be conducted of the capabilities, costs, and 
alternative central, kitchen configurations to serve the expanded number 
of satellite kitchens. 

0 If all elementary schools are converted to satellite operation, then 
the three field supervisor positions and the product and systems 
supervisor position should be converted to 

- A supervisor of central kitchens who would have direct 
responsibility for supervision of all central kitchens and 30 
elementary satellite schools 

- A supervisor of elementary satellite schools who would have 
responsibility for supervision of the remaining 72 elementary 
satellite schools 

- A supervisor of middle and junior high schools who would have 
responsibility for the 24 middle, junior high schools 

- A supervisor of senior high schools who would have responsibility 
for the 22 senior high schools 

o One of the three satellite quality control assistants should be 
assigned to the central kitchens supervisor and the other two to the 
elementary school satellite supervisor. 

o If the number of satellite schools in operation in FY 1983 is reduced 
from present numbers by school closings, then central kitchens 
operations shoul,d be consolidated. In such a situation, the two 
central kitchens without cooking facilities should be closed. 

o Cost accounting data should be collected, and the cost to prepare 
frozen hot packs should be accurately calculated and compared to the 
cost of purchasing hot packs from commercial vendors. 

0 The school system should give consideration to the conversion of at 
leabt some middle and junior high school on-site kitchens to satellite 
operation once all elementary schools are operating efficiently under 
satellite. 

o Ways should be explored to improve the quality and acceptance of 
satellite meals to increase satisfaction levels. This may require^ an 
education outreach program to alter perceptions of the satellite 
operation, rather than solely changes in food preparation and delivery. 
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SUMMARY 



CHAPTER 12 

SUMMARY OF MANAGEMENT ALTERNATIVES 

The management alternatives presented here focus on the results and 
implications of the various ^combinations of the three major cost reduction 
recommendations: (1) conversion of all on-site elementary school kitchens to 
satellite operation, (2) elimination of local tax-supported funding, and (3) 
MCPS investment of surplus Food Services Funds. 

Of the three major cost reduction recommeu .ations, the elimination of local 
tax-supported funding has the greatest impact on the Food Services Program and 
on the MCPS Operating Budget. If considered separately, the elimination of 
the full $593,000 in FY 82 support in the operating budget would require a 
$.07 increase in the price of a regular lunch. Charging the Food Services 
Program for all MCPS-provided services (estimated at $379,000) would require 
an addition $.04 price increase per lunch. The other two cost reduction 
recommendations, however, (conversion to satellite operation and investment of 
Food Service Funds) can be implemented without affecting the Food Services 
revenues and thus do not have a negative impact on the price charged for 
meals. In fact, the savings generated from these recommendations could be 
used to (1) eliminate the price increases discussed above, (2) reduce the 
current price of lunches or (3) offset potential future increases that might 
be proposed because of inflation or further reduction in the level of federal 
cash reimbursements. 

The amount of savings or revenue generated by each recommendation is based on 
FY 1981 data and assumes a full year's operation under the recommendation. As 
Food Service staff will need time to study and plan for the phased implementa- 
tion of these recommendations, some, but certainly not all, of the projected 
cost reductions should be available in FY 1983. The meal price increase 
projections generated in some alternatives are also based on FY 1981 data and 
will have to be adjusted forward for inflation to the planned igplemeatation 
year. 

The net cost savings and the impact on meal prices of these three 
recommendations can vary wide?/ depending on the combination of the three 
recommendations implemented and decisions as to where to apply the generated 
savings. To illustrate this point several of the numerous possible 
alternatives are presented: 

0 If management's objective is to maximize cost reductions and to accept 
the resulting impact on the price of meals, $1,944,000 could be saved 
with a resultant $0.11 increase in the price per meal. This would make 
the Food Services Program entirely self-supporting, as most others in 
Maryland. 

0 If the objective was to use all cost savings to off-set potential 
future meal price increases, the $972,000 savings could offset a future 
price increase of $0.12 per meal.i 
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o Another possible alternative would generate $1,565,000 in savings, 
while causing an approximate $0.07 increase in the price of meals. 
This alternative recommends (1) the conversion of a.ll elementary 
schools to satellite operation, (2)* the investment of Food Services 
Funds, and (3) the elimination of the direct operating budget support 
(but not charging Food Services for MCPS services). 

0 An additional alternative could result in approximately $1 million 
($972,000) of tax-supported funds being reduced from the operation 
budget without a negative impact on the price charged for lunch. In 
this case, all three major cost reduction recommendations are 
implemented, and the cost savings generated by conversion of all 
elementary schools on-site kitchens to satellite operation and 
investment of Food Services Funds are used to offset the loss of 
revenue ($593,000) and additional expenses ($379,000) caused by 
elimination of all MCPS support to "the Food Services Program. 

This last alternative is recommended. 
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SUMMARY OF "part I 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 



In 197-9. the Board of Education of Montgomery County Public School., mrPO 
directed the superintendent to undertake a serip., of m ^^chools (MCPS) 

Review- and Evaluation (MORE) studies conducted bv or Tv^r'^T't 
of Educational Accountability/ The Sch^o^ L n J progr ^ iTs toZ' tZ'TiTsl 

The Division- of Food Services is responsible for direcf^n<, i-h. a^h 
food services to all 178 schools in MCPS. In Jy 1981 food .^p. ^ mL °^ 
totaled $4,788,689. with additional reveL rom feder^' h children 
AQ cc-j cnr w 1 ^^^yjviax tcveilue rom rederal and state sourceQ nf 

$3,567,506. Meals served in FY 1981 totaled 659.192 paid meals lU iTfrll 
meals. 47.911 reduced price student meals. 30. 118 adulf meals 8 AM ^ 
citizen meals, and 4.257 child care meaU. ^ood services^ere nr^^JdpH T 
FY 1981 operating budget of $12,429,561 and a ^tafro' soo positLns " 

Meals are provided by two types of delivery systems, on-site kitchens «nd . 
system of central and satellite kitchens. One hundred twenty-se^en schools 
"^^T! ! !;^^L°L^^---5^ all middle. Juni^r:Td^tn1:; 



high schools, and seven special schools/rpnt Pr- j 
central kitchens prepare the fnnH o^*.,,^^ 4 Z ^"^^ pacK. tour 
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CHAPTER 1 



BACKGROUND AND STUDY DESIGN 
Background 

In 1979, the Board of Education of the Montgomery County Public Schools (MCPS) 
directed the superintendent to undertake a series of studies of all units of 
the school system except school-based instruction. These Management 
Operations Review and Evaluation (MORE) studies, conducted by or through the 
Department of Educational Accountability, will address the following broad 
questions: 

o Can any functions or services of the unit be eliminated? 

o Can any functions or services be provided in a more effective or 
efficient manner? 

o Are there ways to asstmie additional functions or provide additional 
services without adding new resources or in an otherwise cost 
effective manner? 

o Are the administrative and financial controls by which the unit is 
managed adequate? 

o Have the objectives of the 1978 administrative reorganization been 
met? (when the question is applicable*)* 

The delineation of these questions does not mean that MORE studies are 
restricted to these issues. Other major and subordinate issues may be 
addressed, and the identification of these issues is one of the important 
phases of the study. 

Design of the MORE Food Service Study 

Introduction 

For the purposes of the evaluation of MCPS Food Services, the several broad 
MORE management questions have been translated into a number of more precise 
study issues directly relevant to School Food Services . Evaluating Food 
Ser/ices presents a particularly important challenge because the operation is 
highly visible and has a direct impact on the entire student population. The 
increasing recognition given to nutritional concerns has also served to focus 
attention on Food Services* 

The potential study issues for an evaluation of the operation of MCPS Food 
Services cover a broad spectrum ranging from whether the peas are overcooked 
(student satisfaction) to the adequacy of the accounting procedures. Some of 



*The Division of Food Services was not significantly changed under the 
reorganization, except for its reporting relationship to the expanded Office . 
of Supportive Services . Therefore, a reorganization evaluation is not 
included in this report. 



thcae iisues revolve more tround the food itself— ita ippeal, its taste, its 
acceptability, and its nutritional quality • Other concerns are standard 
management is sues --monitoring procedures, procurement procedures, accounting 
controls, quality control, and staffing. Another area that merits study is 
the participation in government programs and the regulations and compliance, 
procedures which are attached to these programs. 

In a study of this type, consideration also needs to be given to the rapidly 
advancing technology in the food service field. New preparation methods and 
increasing computerization have the capability of bringing about fundamental 
changes in how Food Services functions and manages its operations. Some 
innovations have already been introduced into MCPS. For instance, during the 
1980-81 school year, 56 elementary schools have satellite kitchens rather than 
on-site kitchens. Satellite kitchens receive food prepared at a central 
kitchen. While this results in a substantial labor savings,! satellites, 
have met opposition from some parents who claim the system results in uneven 
cooking of the food, unappetizing appearance, and limited flexibility of menu 
offerings.^ To evaluate adequately the efficiency of existing or proposed 
innovations, both the positive and negative aspects need to be examined from 
the standpoint of the consumer as well as cost effectiveness. 

The report will describe the Food 'Service system: how it operates centrally 
and at the building level, who bears responsibility for which functions, and 
what procedures are used to track food and funds within the system. In 
conjunction with this description, the report will identify parts of the 
system in need of improvement and recommend possible changes. The study will 
also seek to uncover explanatory factors which influence such things as 
high participation rates or profit margins which are encountered in' some 
schools. By looking carefully at the factors responsible for desirable 
outcomes, the report will be able to make specific recommendations as to how 
these outcomes may be obtained countywide. 

Data Collection Overview 

Various data collection methodologies were employed in the study of the Food 
Services Program including document analysis, questionnaires/surveys, 
interviews, and audits. At the beginning of the project, a preliminary survey 
was conducted to help administrators and members of the project staff identify 
issues to be investigated. After issues were identified, a data collection 
plan was developed. See Appendix A for a detailed description of data 
collection procedures used in the study. Record reviews were used to retrieve 
information which had already been collected for other purposes. Interviews 
were conducted with Central Office Food Services administrators, cafeteria 
managers, satellite workers, and principals. A stratified random sample of 34 
schools was selected for in-depth participation in the study. The sample was 
drawn in such a way as to be representative of both types of cafeterias 
(on-site and satellite), varying levels of participation in the School Lunch 
Program, various grade levels, and percentage of free and reduced price 
lunches served. An additional supplemental random sample of 47 schools was 



^Memorandum to the Board of Education from Superintendent, January 1978. 

^Final Rep ort of the MCCPTA. School Lunch Commit tee > Adopted by the 
MCCPTA Delegate Assembly, April 25, 1978. 
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identified to receive selected quettibnnairet to increase the sample size. A 
set of questionnaires /surveys was developed and delivered to the sample 
schools for principals, teachers, cafeteria managers, cafeteria workers, 
and satellite workers. Surveys were also conducted of students in Grades 1, 

4, 6, 8, and 11 in the 34 study schools and parents of students in Grades 3, 

5, 7, and 10. 

It is important to note that 100 percent of the students, more than 86 percent 
of cafeteria staff members, and 100 percent of the cafeteria managers and 
satellite workers who were sampled returned the questionnaires. Seventy-three 
percent of the teachers and 88 percent of the principals who were sampled 
returned their surveys. Sixty-one percent of the parents of elementary 
students and 21 percent of the parents of secondary students returned the 
survey • 

A plate waste study also was conducted in the 34 study schools to learn what 
items and how much of their lunches, bought at school or brought from home, 
students were thrcifing away. Observations of cafeteria operations were 
conducted in these study schools. 

Audits of a selected sample of school cafeterias' accounting and inventory 
systems were conducted. In addition, an audit of the Food Services Central 
Office Management Information System was conducted to provide a description of 
the system that is used by the division. 

Underlying Considerations 

There are two overall considerations of the study that should be noted. 
First, much of the activity of the Division of Food Services is affected by 
federal laws and regulations. An attempt has been made to address these 
restrictions throughout the report. Since many of the changes in the federal 
School Food Programs have occurred recently, the final outcome or full impact 
of these changes on the Montgomery County Food Service Program cannot yet be 
determined. For example, school lunch prices were increased twice in the 
course of this study: in February, 1981, and again in September 1981. Each 
price raise followed the federal government's reduction of cash reimbursement 
rates for student meals and commodity support, and the redefinition of income 
guidelines to determine student eligibility for free or reduced price meals. 
More recently, the federal government has given serious consideration to 
significant reductions or elimination of support to the School Lunch Program. 
Where possible, the study has been modified to address these new issues. 

Second, at the time this study was initiated and the first data collected, 
MCPS and the Division of Food Services were organized in five administrative 
areas. As of July, 1981, MCPS was consolidated into three administrative 
areas. Since many of the findings reported should not be affected by the 
consolidated organization, it was decided to report most findings based on the 
five-area organization of the Divison of Food Services as it existed at the 
time data was collected for the report. Data collected during the early 
stages of the study (1979-80) have been updated where significant changes were 
indicated. References are made and data presentations adjusted where early 
collection and the consolidation to three administrative areas might 
significantly impact the findings of the study. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE DIVISION OF FOOD SERVICES 



The Montgomery County Public Schools school lunch and breakfast program is 
directed and monitored by the Division of Food Services in the Depa^rtment of 
School Services . Lunch is provided in all of the county schools . In the 
1981-82 school year, ^breakfast was served in 68 percent of the schools. Also, 
all schools participate in the special milk program. Food service is also 
provided for the following 

o 32 Head Start classes 

o 22 day care centers 

o Title VII senior citizens in four schuols and in six senior citizens 
facilities 

o A community operated senior cit^izen facility 

o Retired Senior Volunteer Program participants in various schools 
o The Summer Feeding Program at 38 sites 

o Housing Opportunities Commission Sheltered Care at two sites 
o Meals on Wheels. 

I 

The School Food Services Program in Montgomery County Public Schools provides 
meals through two types of delivery systems, on-site kitchens'and a system of 
central and satellite kitchens. On-site kitchens prepare meals for only the 
students in that school and are staffed by a cafeteria manager and one or more 
cafeteria workers. The larger on-site cafeterias also may have their own 
baker, sandwich maker, and/or person responsible for main dish preparation., 
One hundred and twenty-three schools including the majority of elementary 
schools; all middle, junior, and senior high schools; and six special 
schools/centers are served by on-site kitchens. 

Satellite kitchens serve food prepared at another location, i.e . , a central 
kitchen. Individual "hot packs" are delivered frozen to the satellite schools 
and then heated. Individual "cold packs" for non-heated * food items also are 
delivered and served. Each satellite kitchen is staffed by one satellite 
worker who is responsible for heating the food, serving the children, and 
cleaning the kitchen after lunch periods are over. The satellite worker also 
collects the money in schools whore it has not previously been collected by 
classroom teachers. Five central kitchens prepara the food served in the 
satellite schools. ^ Central kitchens are located in Fallsraead, Pleasant View, 
Sherwood, and Takoma Park Elementary Schools, and Martin Luther King Junior 
High School. The pre-portioned frozen meals are delivered by vans from 
central kitchens to the satellite schools. Fifty-six elementary schools and 
three special schools have satellite kitchens. (See Appendix B— Central 
Kitchens/Satellites.) 



Twelve satellite kitchent uere originally introduced in MCPS in 1966 when a 
number of elementary schools were built without kitchen facilities. The 
number of satellite kitchens gradually increased to 60 in 1977, then dropped 
to 56 in 1981. Factors that were originally used in determining conversion to 
satellite operation were financial stability and the level of participation in 
a school, both real and potential. ^ 

Montgomery County Public Schools participates in federal child nutrition 
program! including the National School Lunch Program, the Special Milk 
Program, and the Direct Distribution Commodities Program. Free and reduced 
price meals and free milk are provided to students who meet the federal income 
criteria established for the programs. (These programs will be explained in 
Chapter 7). Since the county receives federal money to support these 
programs, it must adhere to all relevant regulations.. For example, menus must 
meet federal nutrition requirements and schools must maintain the anonymity of 
children who receive free and reduced price meals. MCPS also receives federal 
assistance in the form of cotanodities or food items provided ^free by USDA to 
the school system. MCPS receives a proportional share of commodities 
available for the state of Maryland. 

For the period July 1, 1980 to June 30, 1981, MCPS cafeterias' food sales to 
children totaled J4, 788,689, total revenue from state sources was i300,460, 
and total revenue from federal sources was i3,267,046. 



R^esponsibilities of Food Services 



Central Office Personne l 

The central admins itr at ive staff of the Division of Food Services is compris'id 
of the director, assistant director and seven supervisors. Three field 
supervisors, are responsible for centrally administering and overseeing the 
on-site school cafeterias assigned to them. They are responsible for 
monitoring the management of Che technical and financial aspects of food 
programs at the school level. While they operate out of the Central Office, 
they supervise activities at individual schools, such as staffing, compliance 
with standards, and financial performance of the school cafeterias. The 
product and systems supervisor is primarily responsible for supervising the 
five central kitchens that prepare and/or supply meals to designated satellite 
kitchens. She is also responsible for managing satellite kitchens and 
reporting progress to principals. The nutritionist in the Central Office is 
primarily responsible for supporting nutrition education activities in the 
schools and acting as an information source for the schools when school 
personnel seek nutrition education materials or curriculum suggestions. She 
is also responsible for coordinating all training activities for Food 
Services staff. The commodities supervisor is responsible for supervising the 



^Memorandum to Members of the Board of Education from Charles M, 
Bf^ardo, Superintendent of Schools, "Progress Report of School Food Service 
Program!* (January 12, 1978). 




warehouse operation tnd coordinating food purchase* with government commodity 
allocations. The performance standards specialist is primarily responsible 
for assessing) improving, correcting and monitoring Food Services operation* 
to meet nutritional, sanitation and financial objectives of the program and to 
comply with federal and state regulations. 

School-Based Management Personnel " 

Food Services school-based management personnel include cafeteria managers and 
satellite workers. Building principals also have specific responsibilities 
related to the Food Services Program. 

A. Cafeteria Managers and Satellite Workers 

Cafeteria managers are responsible for the day-to-day management of 
the individual on-site cafeterias including implementing the goals 
and directives of the Food Services Programs. Likewise satellite 
workers are responsible for the day-to-day management of the 
individual satellite cafeterias; however, some aspects of their 
duties are different from those of managers of on-site cafeterias 
because of the nature of the satellite program. More specific 
responsibilities of the cafeteria managers and satellite workers are 
discussed in Chapters 3 and 4. 

B* Building Principals 

Building principals are the only individuals discussed who have 
management responsibilities related to the Food Services program but 
who are not on the Division of Food Service staff. The extent of 
principals* involvement in the cafeteria management and operations 
varies from school to school* However, in general, principals are 
responsible for the cafeteria personnel in their individual schools , 
including managing personnel policies such as granting leave and 
handling disciplinary problems. They also coordinate with Food 
Services for making decisions regarding the operation of the Food 
Services Program in their individual schools , especially those 
aspects of the operation that affect students, i.e. providing meals 
to the students. Principals generally determine schedules for recess 
periods before or after lunch. They may decide whether alternative 
lunches are to be offered. They are responsible for making sure all 
children receive applications for the free and reduced price meals, 
making sure children eligible for free and reduced price meals are 
receiving the meals, and maintaining current records of all eligible 
children. A more detailed discussion of the various responsibilities 
of principals in relation to the Food Services Program is provided in 
Chapter 3. 

MCPS Departments Outside Food Services 

Many Food Services support functions are coordinated with other MCPS 
departments/divisions outside the Division of Food Services. Most of these 
functions are performed when requests are initiated by Food Services staff. 
The Department of Personnel Services actually hires staff; the Division of 
Data Processing Operations directs the generation of accounting or other 



computerized reports utilized by Food Services management; the Division of 
Accounting is primarily responsible for correct billing of outside glrotips 
served such as senior citizens, and processing bills for cafeteria food and 
supplies; the Division of Payroll processes and handles pay checks . for* staff ; 
and the Division of Supply Management picks up commodities and makes 
deliveries to schools. 
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» CHAPTER 3 SUMMARY 

ORGANIZATION, SUPERVISION, Af^D MAJJAGEMENT 

The Division of Pood Services is appropriately located as one of four divi- 
nlon* within the Department of School Services under the associate superin- 
tendent for supportive services. The division is organized with a strong 
central administrative staff to perform countywide functions such as menu 
planning, purchasing, staffing, and budgeting. The five central kitchens are 
organized on a functional basis, reporting to a supervisor in the central 
office. Individual cafeteria managers, satellite workers, and building 
principals are responsible for supervision of the day-to-day cafeteria opera- 
tions. Except for the relationship among the satellite worker> field super- 
visor, and product and system supervisor, lines of communication/responsi- 
bility are clearly defined. The MCPS Food Services organizational structure 
is very similar to that found in five surrounding suburban school systems. 
Overall, the study found that the Division of Food Services has been very 
effective in planning for bo*:h anticipated and unanticipated changes in the 
program. 0\''er the years. Food Service staff have conducted a number of 
formal and informal studies of their operation; and in most cases where the 
MORE Food Services Study addresses similar topics, the results have paralleled 
those of previous studies. 

The Division of Food Services prepares a yearly operating budget in accordance 
with standard MCPS budget guidelines. The assistant director determines 
annual staffing allocations for schools based on school enrollment 
projections, types of programs being offered, number of meals being served, 
and the facilities available. All cafeteria managers are required to take a 
complete inventory of food jand supplies on a monthly basis. Some managers, 
although not required, maintain a perpetual inventory sheet, i.e., a daily 
recording of all food and supply items used. Although the appropriate data 
elements are currently being collected in a timely manner for most major 
financial program management functions, the study Identified three areas in 
which additional data/information is necessary for Food Services to generate 
further program efficiencies and/or improve program services. The are (1) 
quantities of food items individual schools are purchasing, (2) menu planning 
data, and (3) small equipment inventory data. 

The reports produced from- the information collected are used by Food Services 
for management/accounting purposes. They provide information to field 
supervisors for monitoring sales pf lunches, determining financial, status of 
cafeterias, and generally evaluating managerial performance* Food Services 
accounting reports are used to assess the labor situation in cafeterias and 
determine staffing needs. One major computerized report produced that 
provides useful management information is the Participation and Receipts 
Listing. 

The Food Services accounting reports provide the basic information necessary 
for the major functions of program management. Although financial and 
persos^nel reports are usually available during the second week following the 
end of the month. Food Services accounting reports are often much later and 
the delay caui^es management problems. 
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A profit and loss statement Is prepared monthly so that schools can review 
their ovm operations, and Food Services can review the overall operation. The 
lack of three types of data detract from the usefulness of the profit and loss 
stateacnta In comparing the operation of similar schools • They are labor 
ratea, reimbursements for freie and reduced meals, and reimbursement for 
comnodlties* 

At present, satellite schools are charged only for direct expenses Incurred at 
each school location while food, associated labor, and overhead are charged to 
th^ school containing the central kitchen. Revenue is properly shown on the 
profit and loss statement for each schbol in the system. This results in 
unrealistic profits for the satellite schools and losses for the schools 
containing central kitchens. 

The study observed a number of operational factors which significantly affect 
the profitability of cafeterias and over which food services staff have an 
inadequate amount of control. Two primary examples of these factors are the 
selection and evaluation of cafeteria managers and the scheduling of lunch 
periods. 

The overall conclusion is that for day-to-day management and planning the Food 
Service staff does an excellent job and are to be commended. Multiyear 
planning of staff, facilities, and delivery systems will however, become 
increasingly important in the years ahead as decreasing enrollment, higher 
food costs, and school closings will put additional pressures on participation 

. rates and profit/loss statements. The study found that although planning was 

being performed, advanced management planning techniques, such as operations 
research and linear programming, have not been used to optimize such things as 
the number and location of satellite schools being served by each central 
kitchen. 

Recommendations 

Food Services staff should have greater involvement and Influence on 
decisions made by school principals that affect the efficiency of the Food 
Services Program. One of the three levels of potential Food Services Staff 
involvement - authority, consultation, and information - should be 
employed in all school decisions concerning cafeteria operations. 

Cafeteria facilities and operations standards should be jointly developed 
and Implemented by representatives of the Office of the Deputy 
Superintendent and Food Services staff. 

The current responsibilities of the quality control assistants should be 
clearly defined, documented, and disseminated to all satellite workers. 

The Profit and Loss Statement should be modified so that it better 
reflects the financial status of individual cafeterias and can be used as a 
comparative management tool. The modification should: 

1. Include the value of commodities used by individual schools as If they 
represented food purchased. 
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2. Charge individual schools th*» average labor rate for each position 
class rather than the actual hourly rate of the employee filling the 
position 

3. Consider income for all lunches served as a paid lunch equivalent . 

It should be noted that this recommendation, in part, is being 
Implemented though the new School Lunch Inventory Control System. 

Increase the division's capability for multiyear planning and utilization 
of advanced management planning techniques. 



CHAPTER 3 



ORGANIZATION, SUPERVISION, AND MANAGEMENT 



Introduction 



The objectives of thii chapter *re to (1) describe how Food Services is 
organized and to identify the strengths and weaknesses of the current 
organizational structures, (2) describe the centralized/ decentralized 
responsibilities of the various MOPS units associated with the direct delivery 
of food service, (3) review the supervisory roles and functions of the various 
Food Services positions, (4) review and analyze the management information 
currently available, and (5) identify how and by whom various management 
planning decisions are made. The organization of the Food Services Program in 
five surrounding suburban school districts were reviewed and compared to 
MCPS. Management planning has long been recognized as an important aspect of 
providing cost effective food services. The critical nature of the planning 
process, however, has recently been heightened by increasing food and labor 
costs, decreasing enrollments, advancing technologies, and lurking potential 
reductions in federal supports. 



Organization of the Food Service Program 



MCPS Organization 

As shewn in the MCPS Organization Chart in Exhibit 3.1, the Division of Food 
Services is currently one of four divisions within the Department of School 
Services. The Department of School Services in turn is one of four 
departments within the Office of Supportive Services. 

Comparison of Organizational Structure With Other Systems 

Although the office, department, and division organizations vary slightly 
among the five surrounding suburban school systems reviewed, ^ they all are 
generally similar to the MCPS organizational structure. In particular (1) in 
each district an associate/assistant superintendent for general/business 
services has overall responsibility and control of the Food Services Program 
along with other support functions such as transportation, maintenance, 
warehousing, and procurement, (2) all school systems reviewed have a central 
office unit, headed by a director, specifically responsible for the Food 
Services Program, and (3) all central Food Services units were staffed with a 
cadre of assistants, supervisors, and directors similiar to the composition of 
the MCPS Division of Food Services. 



^The five school districts were Arlington, Baltimore County, Fairfax, 
Prince George's ,and Alexandria City, 
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I — PHOENIX SCHOOL , . 



DEPARTMENT Of ADUL T EOUCA TION 
AND SUMMER SCHOOL 



The Division of Food Service! Organizmtion 

In FY 1982 the Division of Food Services was composed of a total of 705, people 
filling 525.0 FTE (full-time equivalent) positions. There were 9 supervisory 
positions, 117 cafeteria manager positions, 13 warehouse and distribution 
positions, 338.5 cafeteria worker positions, 10.5 delivery workers, 32 
satellite workers, 3 food quality control assistants, and 5 clerical 
positions. Although the actual number of people filling these FTE positions 
may vary fron time to time and from fiscal year to fiscal year, the total 
number of authorized FTE positions has changed little over the five year 
period of FY 1978 to FY 1982. Detailed analysis of Food Services staffing is 
provided in Chapter 4. 

The structure of the Division of Food Services for FY 1982 is shown in Exhibit 
3.2. The overall direction and management of the division is provided by a 
director and assistant director supported by three field supervisory 
positions. The division is organized with a combination of functional and 
line authorities. Functionally, the five central kitchen cafeteria managers 
report to the product and systems supervisor. On-sice cafeteria managers at- 
all levels, elementary through senior high school, report to a field 
supervisor. The commodities supervisor, who oversees the warehouse operation, 
and the performance standards supervisor, who monitors food services 
operations, both report to the assistant director. A nutritionist reporting 
to the assistant director rounds out the central administrative team. 



Supervisory Responsibilities 



Director and Assistant Director 

The central office of the Division of Food Services is headed by a director 
and assistant director and is composed of the seven supervisors identified 
above. They have the primary responsibility for division planning, budgeting, 
staffing, and monitoring compliance with the Maryland State Department of 
Education Food and Nutritional Service. In addition, they coordinate other 
support functions; make decisions regarding facilities, food and equipment 
specifications; and monitor vendor performance. Central Office activities are 
coordinated with other Food Services supervisors including the field 
supervisors, the product and systems supervisor, the nutritionist, commodities 
supervisor, and the foo1d standards supervisor. 

Supervisory Role of Field Supervisors 

Field supervisors are responsible for ensuring that all aspects of the on-site 
cafeterias assigned to them are operated effectively and that they comply with 
all relevant state and local health and sanitation codes. Such 
responsibilities include organizing staff at individual schools , monitoring 
Che fiscal status of schools, and participating in the personnel procedures of 
cafeteria staff. The field supervisors coordinate with and report to the 
director and assistant director. The division's organizational structure 
allows for interaction and communication between the cafeteria managers and 
satellite workers in the school and Che field supervisor. However, each field 
supervisor has responsibility for a large number of schools. Field supervisors 
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Exhibit 3.2 
MCPS FOOD SERVICE DIVISION ORGANIZATION 
FY 1982 
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also establish meal price structure! , review individual school cafeteria data 
reports, meet with students and parents, report progress of cafeteria 
operations (financial and participation) to principals, assign equipment from 
closed schools and determine equipment nends • Individual supervisors have 
expertise in a variety of program areas including cost and financial analyses, 
survey development and menu planning. 

Supervisory Role of Product and Systems Supervisor 

The product and systems supervisor is primarily responsible for coordinating 
the operations of the five central kitchens and the 13 or 14 satellite 
kitchens served by each central kitchen. Such responsibilities include 
supervising the cafeteria managers in the central kitchens and the satellite 
delivery workers, conducting financial reviews of central kitchens, planning 
elementary and day care menus, and planning for special events. When 
satellite workers have questions or require a substitute, they contact the 
product and systems supervisor. The product and systeTM supervisor is 
assisted in the field (satellite kitchens) by three quality control assistants 
who are responsible for monitoring the quality of meals served by the 
satellite schools. 

Supervisory Role of Nutritionist 

The nutritionist serves as a res ource/con tact person for school-based 
personnel who wish to develop and/or supplement a nutrition education project 
or curriculum component. She does not have direct supervisory 
responsibility. She is also responsible for parental contact concerning 
nutritional concerns, development of in-service training programs for Food 
Services staff, and other requests for nutritional information. 

Supervisory Role of Connodities Supervisor 

The coimnodities supervisor is responsible for the warehouse operation 
including related data processing activities. This person coordinates with 
and reports to the Food Services assistant director and director. 

The commodities supervisor establishes policies and control procedures for the 
warehouse manager and staff who in turn are responsible for the daily 
distribution and receipt of food and other supplies. This supervisor is also 
responsible for maintaining appropriate stock levels,, food purchases, receipt 
of USDA conmiodities and" required follow up communications, providing input 
into menu planning as it affects purchases and stock levels, and maintaining 
quality control procedures for food and supplies. The commodities supervisor 
is also responsible for establishing and maintaining appropriate statistical 
information regarding warehouse operations such as usage reports, 
documentation of physical inventory, inventory turnover rates, and dollar 
volume of receipts. 
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The Supervisory Role of the Perfonaince Standards Specialist 



The performance standards specialist is responsible for monitoring and 
assessing Food Services operation and assuring that program objectives are in 
compliance with federal and state regulations. He conducts the Performance 
Standards of Food Service Programs as required by the Maryland State 
Department of Education. ^ The specialist analyzes financial records of 
cafeterias and designs data collection tools to carry out USDA requirements, 
interprets policies and procedures for the free and reduced price meals 
programs, tests new products, assists in developing product specifications, 
evaluates product acceptability and performance, develops standardized recipe 
files and evaluates menus for compliance with nutritional requirements and in 
terras of achieving financial objectives. The specialist also cooper .es with 
the director and assistant director in establishing, interpr. jing and 
implementing policies and procedures for county-wide food services operations 
and compiling reports and official tes timony regarding food services 
operations. 

Supervisory Role of Cafeteria Managers 

Cafeteria managers at Levels I, II, III, or IV have responsibility for the day 
to day management of on-site cafeterias and supervision of cafeteria workers* 
Five of these managers are central kitchen managers. 

In smaller elementary school cafeterias, the cafeteria manager along with one 
cafeteria worker is responsible for preparing food and serving all student 
meals and any other special programs that may be in the school, for example, 
Head Start, Day Care or Senior Citizens; completing management information 
accounting reports, maintaining inventory control; ordering food and supplies; 
and performing other managerial duties. Responsibilities of cafeteria 
managers in larger elementary schools, middle/ junior high schools, and senior 
high schools are similar, although they generally also are responsible for 
managing a staff of two or more cafeteria workers. 

Supervisory Role of Area Offices 

Under the currwit organization and. distribution of responsibilities, area 
offices have a minimal manage nent role in the Food Services Program and rarely 
become involved with the supervision of Food Services staff. Area offices may 
be contacted for administrative support such as assistance in establishing a 
breakfast program in a school, but they have no day-to-day involvement in 
cafeteria operations. 

Supervisory Roles of Building Principals 

Responsibilities of the individual building principals vary from school to 
school. Primarily they are responsible for the cafeteria per.sonnel in their 
building, including handling disciplinary actions of staff and students or 
granting leave to staff. They establish lunch periods in cooperation with 
Food Services staff or other building administrators and monitor the free and 
reduced price meal application/eligibility process. 
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Strengths and Weaknesses of Current Organizational Structure 



General Observations 

In general, cafeteria managers, cafeteria workers, and satellite workers feel 
that Food Services is well-managed and properly organized at both the school 
level and central administrative level. Results from the cafeteria manager 
and satellite worker surveys indicated that they generally felt that the 
Division of Food Services was well-organized, cooperative, efficient, and 
friendly. Other strong points mentioned were that the central adminstration 
held meetings to keep managers and workers inforrocd, offered opportunities to 
continue to improve food services operations, and provide good training and an 
atmosphere of togetherness and supportiveness. Principals who stated that 
they had contact with Food Services beyond their school *s cafeteria manager 
recognized the strong points of the policy of testing new recifis and 
products, supporting the dietary guidelines, and promoting the helpfulness of 
field supervisors. 

Centralization vs. Decentralization 

The Food Services Program is operated with strong centralized management for 
the major functions of purchasing, menu planning , budgeting and accounting, 
and allocating resources. At the division level, a management team concept is 
utilized. Individual onrsite and central kitchens have decentralized 
responsibilities to operate cafeterias on a day-to-day basis. There is 
general agreement among both the Food Service* central administration and 
school cafeteria staff that this division of centralized vs. decentralized 
functions works well and is an efficient mechanism for operating the Food 
Services Program. Top management of Food Services indicated that they felt 
that the division could be rxm more effectively, however, with a field 
organization which would allow a smaller span of control for field 
supervisors. A widely held feeling is that the centralizaion of food supplies 
procurement generates annual savings and that the central warehouse will 
provide additional cost reductions. 

Clarity of Lines of Responsibility/Communications 

Responsibilities of administrative personnel at the central office level are 
clearly defined . The responsibilities of central administration are 
understood by the cafeteria managers and satellite workers. Cafeteria 
managers in on-site kitchen schools understand the circumstances under which 
they can/ should contact the field supervisor. There is, however, a 
significant lack of understanding among satellite workers regarding the 
responsibilities of the field supervisor and the product and systems 
supervisor. Some satellite workers do not know what the field supervisor's 
responsibilities are, particularly as they relate to their individual school 
cafeteria operations. In addition, some satellite workers do not always 
understand the role of quality control assistants. It appears that the lack 
of understanding is, in part, the result of there being only infrequent 
contact between the field supervisor or quality control ass is tant and the 
satellite workers. However, 77 percent of the satellite workers said that 
they felt the quality control assistant has helped them do a better job and 
that most felt the assistants understood the problems they have in their 
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schools. Eighty-six percent of cafeteria managers and 82 percenS of satellite 
workers felt the field supervisors do understand the problems in their schools. 

The line of communications between the school and the Food Services central 
administration was generally considered by principals to be effective. 
Individual school) varied as to whether principals, cafeteria managers., or 
both worked directly with the field supervisor; but in most cases the 
arrangement achieved the desired results. 

Frequency of contact with the field supervisor varied among principals. One 
principal stated that the field supervisor does not call him; another 
principal stated he intentionally saw the supervisor .s little as possible. 
in another school, the supervisor stopped by regularly to let the principal 
know what was happening in the county (in terms of Food Services). 

Principals reported contact occurred with the field supervisor under the 
following circumstances: regular visits once each month; other occasional 
visits to the school, particularly when it is time to conduct the evaluation 
conference of the cafeteria manager; discussions of personnel evaluations; 
visits to discuss the past year's Profit and Loss Statement; efforts to solve 
problems and answer questions; visits to share information about various 
topics such as what is happening elsewhere in the county Food Services 
Program; distribution of new products for experimentation in the schools; and 
visits to inform principals when the cafeteria is losing too much money. 

Another^^ principal said the supervisor was "big on rhetoric and small on 
action.'l Other responres included the following: the field supervisor did not 
take initiative to provide suggestions or. feedback, though the communication 
system would be satisfactory if it actually operated as it was designed; when 
there were problems the supervisor helped out; "we don't bother each other"- 
I have nothing to discuss with her"; they will talk if the principal has a 
question; middle level management does not seem useful to get things done, so 
... go to the director if they don't get things done..." 



Management Planning and Decision Making 



The central administrative staff of the Division of Food Services (director, 
assistant director and supervisors) are primarily responsible for planning and 
making decisions. Although final decisions on various aspects of the Food 
Services Program may be made at higher levels within MCPS or even by the Board 
of Education, recommendations and the accompanying supporting analyses are 
prepared by this central administrative staff. The major requirement for 
effective management planning aiid decision making is information. Data that 
IS routinely collected and used for day-to-day decision making is used for 
long-range planning as well. (Food Services data collection procedures are 
discussed later in this chapter.) Although most divisionwide planning is 
performed by the central administrative staff, input and reactions are 
obtained from school cafeteria managers through the field supervisors. 
Overall, the study found that Che Division of Food Services has been very 
effective in planning for both anticipated and unanticipated changes in the 
program. Staff have kept current on advanced technologies and other means of 
increasing the efficiency of delivering food services. The director and 
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assistant director maintain close contact with the Federal School Lunch 
Program and are quick to interpret the impact on MCPS of any potential changes 
in the program. Although not always involved in school closing decisions, the 
Division of Food Services has plannned well for anticipated school closings 
and has made maximum utiliration of kitchen equipment when it has comt 
available as a result of school closings. Over the years Food Sen'ices staff 
have conducted a number of formal and informal studies of their operations. 
In most cases where the MORE Food Services Study addressed similiar topics, 
the results of this study paralleled thosft of previous studies. 

Budgeting 

The Division of Food Services prepares a yearly operating budget in accordance 
with standard MCPS budget guidelines. As the operating budget contains 
nmxiimim yearly ^ expenditures for food, supplies , equipment, and personnel 
positions, it is the primary planning and decision-making document for the 
Food Services^ Program. Direct Food Service expenditures appear in two 
separate sections^ of the operating budget. Nonschoolrbased, administrative 
expenditures are in Category lOT md are supported from local funding sources. 
School-based cafeteria staff are included in Category 61 of the operating 
budget and funded from revenue produced from either the sale of meals or 
received from the federal or state government. The Food Services director and 
assistant director devel.op the annual budget based on past cost and staffing 
data and anticipated program changes. The division budget is reviewed by the 
director of the Department of School Services and then in turn as part of 
that >udget by the Associate Superintendent for Supportive Services, the 
Superintendent of Schools, the Board of Education, and ultimately by the 
County Council. Food Service staff make modifications to the budget, as 
necessary, at each level of the review process. See Chapter 5 for an analysis 
of the Food Services budget. 

Staffing Allocation 

The assistant director, with the assistance of the appropriate field 
supervisor, annually determines the staffing allocations for each school 
cafeteria. These aecVsions are based on school enrollment projections, types 
of programs being offered, number of meals being served, and the facilities 
available. Preliminary decisions are then reviewed with the principal. See 
Chapter 4 for the staffing guidelines utilized in this process. 

Procurement 

Procurement decisions are made according to an approved bid list. Vendors are 
selected through a competitive bidding system. Food Services determines when 
it is necessary to order new equipment for the kitchens. Individual managers 
decide type and quantity of food and supply items to order for their 
individual cafeterias. Supervisors review orders submitted by the individual 
marjagers/satellite workers. See Chapter 6 for a detailed description of the 
procurement process. 



*As of FY 1983, Category 10 becomes Category 11, 



Menu Planning 



Menu planning is performed by specifically designated supervisors. Menus are 
developed monthly. Such decisions are largely affected by federal regulations 
and constraints. Menus are influenced by student/parent committees or 
taste-testiug panel recoimnendations. 

Delivery System _ 

Food Services central administrators prepare recommendations concerning the 
delivery systems for specific schools based upon program requirements, costs, 
and benefits . The Board of Education ultimately makes delivery system 
decisions based upon Food Service recommendations and input from PTA's and 
possibly other community organizations. 

Personnel and Staff Development 

Personnel matters are handled by the principals, particularly staff selection 
decisiors. Food Services central adminiatrative staff may also get involved. 
The Department of Personnel Services actually hires cafeteria staff based on 
the recoimnendations of the principal. Personnel Services staff, principals, 
and Food Services staff may be involved with handling disciplinary actions. 
Permanent substitutes are selected by Food Services central staff and hired by 
the Department of Personnel Services. For the most part, in-service training 
programs are developed by the Division of Food Services, but staff also 
participate in trainit?.g programs offered by the Division of Staff 
Development. The State Department of Education, Food and Nutrition Branch may 
also establish training programs. 



Food Services Central Office routinely collects a variety of information from 
the cafeterias on a weekly, biweekly, monthly, or as needed basis. 
Information provided by cafeteria managers includes 

o The daily input she^t of sales 



Program Management Data Collection 



o 



o 



Bank deposits summary as verification of deposits made 
The inventory of food and supply items 



o 



Inventory summary sheet 



o 



Commodity perpetual inventory sheet 



o 



A la carte production sheet (secondary schools only) 



o 



Food orders 



o 



Commodity orders 



0 



Information regarding surplus commodities 
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o Equipment needs of schools 



o 



Condition of equipment 



» 



o 



Food surveys (with menu planning information) 



o Backup sheets for Day Care and Senior Citizen Programs (maintained in 
schools with these special programs)* 

See Appendix C for a description of the data collection forms used by Food 
Services • 

kll cafeteria managers are required to take a complete inventory of food and 
supplies on a monthly basis^ Some managers, although not required, maintain a 
perpetual inventory sheet, i.e., a daily recording of all food and supply 
items used. See Chapter 6 for a detailed description of current inventory 
procedures ari recommendations. 

Occasionally, other information (such as food components sold on the salad bar 
and performance surveys of the cafeteria) is gathered. Equipment needs of 
schools are identified by cafeteria managers or field supervisors, who 
complete forms upon inspection or review of the kitchen equipment condition. 
Food surveys are periodically disseminated among a sample of students to 
determine which foods are preferred by students. This information can be used 
by Central Office personnel for planning menus. Input is also obtained from 
parents, teachers, and students. Much of the information that is occasionally 
gathered is compiled and either computerized or used to produce handwritten 
reports. 

Although the appropriate data elements are currently being collected in a 
timely manner for major financial and program management functions, the study 
observed three areas in v^ich additional data/infoxrmation is necessary for 
Food Services to generate further program efficiences and/or improve program 
services • First, it is currently difficult for Food Services to determine 
accurately quantities of food items individual schools are purchasing. Being 
able to compare these data to meals served and menus would assist field 
supervisors to deter:mine if individual schools are properly buying and 
preparing meals and contribute to fiscal control. The process by which 
schools purchase/order food items will be significantly modified by the 
opening of the new Food Service Warehouse. It is anticipated that the 
operating procedures and data processing application currently under 
development fcr the new warehouse will address this need.. 

Data necessary for improved menu planning is the second requirement for 
additional data needs. Information either not currently being collected or 
unuseable for this function relates to the specific contents of meals , costs 
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of meals, amd the number of varioui meal components served. It was originally 
anticipated that the computer software being obtained/developed for the new 
Food Service Warehouse would contain this capability, but as of the writing of 
this report this is not the case. See recommendations in Chapter 6. 

The third data collection need observed during the study would provide 
infor«tion for a small equipment inventory system. There is currently no 
system for monitoring the inventory and use of small kitchen/ cafeteria 
equipment items such as ice cream scoops and pots and pans. See 
recofflmendations in Chapter 6. ' ^ 



Program Management Reporting 



General Observations 



The reports produced from the information that is provided on the. various 
forms are utilized for management/accounting purposes by the Food Services 
Program. They provide information to field supervisors for monitoring the 
sales of lunches, keeping up with the financial status of cafeterias, and 
generally evaluating managerial performance. Food Services accounting reports 
are used to dissess the labor situation in cafeterias and determine staffing 
needs. For example, is a school serving a sufficient number of meals in terms 
of Che productive capacity of their staff or is additional staff necessary to 
produce the required number of meals? The daily input sheets that produce the 
computerized Participation and Receipts Listing and Profit and Loss Statements 
also make it possible for field supervisors to analyze the financial aspects 
of the cafeterias • operations. For example, are food costs of one school much 
higher than another school? Also, the cost information provided makes it 
possible for field supervisors to analyze the cost at lunch and determine 
whether prices should be changed to the cover costs of producing the meals. 

Three major computerized reports which provide useful management information 
are (1) the Participation and Receipts Listing, (2) the Profit/Loss Statement, 
and (3) the Income and Expense Recapitulation. These reports provide the 
percentage of the income that was expended by cafeterias for food, labor, and 
supplies. The reports are produced from the information on the daily input 
sheet of sales and used by Food Services staff to monitor specific food cost 
goals. For example, for school year 1980-81, the goal was that food costs of 
individual cafeterias should not exceed 42 percent of revenues taken in by the 
cafeteria. Field supervisors may use the food cost percentage, as indicated 
on the Income and Expense Recapitulation Report, as a clue to check individual 
cafeterias* performance and suggest improvements in management procedures 
where they may be necessary. 

The Food Service accounting reports provide the basic information neccesary 
for the major functions of Food Services Program management. Whereas Food 
Services receives the standard system-wide financial and personnel reports 
during the second week following the end of the month, the Food Services 
accounting reports usually come later, and the delay often causes problems. 
The reader is directed to additional discussions concerning data collection 
and reporting in Chapter 6. 
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Profit «nd Loss Statement 



A Profit and Loss Statement is prepared monthly so that schools can review 
their own operations, and Food Services can review the overall operation. One 
of the most imporUnt management tools to evaluate performance is being able 
to compare like schools. However, under the present system meaningful 
comparisons are difficult* The major factors affecting comparability are 
labor rates, reimbursements for free and reduced meals, and commodities. 

Labor rates vary drastically from one school to another creating unfair 
variances that are beyond the control of an individual school. For example, 
in a cafeteria with low turnover, the manager and/or workers may have two or 
three longevity increments; whereas a similar school may have a new staff with 
one or all of the personnel on steps A to C of the salary scale. As a result 
the cafeteria with the more senior staff shows a higher labor rate, which has 
an adverse effect on the cafeteria's Profit and Loss Statement. 

Free and reduced price programs present a similar problem because 
reimbursement received for a free or reduced price meal is greater than the 
cash collected plus the reimbursement for a regular lunch program. Therefore 
a school with heavy free and reduced participation would have more income -than 
a school with the same participation on a regular lunch program. From an 
operational standpoint, preparing a free lunch is no different from preparing 
a paid lunch; thus, a disproportionate profit margin is realized when 
comparing the two. 

When commodities are used to prepare a meal, no expense is reflected on the 
Income and Expense^ Recapitulation report. However, commodities do have value 
even though no price is assigned to them. When a school does not or cannot 
utilize commodities due to unavailability, inadequate storage facilities, 
etc., the equivalent food must be purchased. When comparing schools using few 
commodities with those using many commodities, the expense picture is again 
dis torted. 

In addition to the previous findings affecting comparability of on-site 
kitchens, a special problem exists with satellite schools. At present, 
satellite schools are charged only with direct expenses incurred at each 
school location, while food, associated labor, and overhead are charged to the 
school containing the central kitchen. Revenue is properly shown on the 
Profit^ and Loss Statement for each school in the system. This results in 
unrealistic profits for the satellite schools and losses for the schools 
containing central kitchens. 



Program Management Not Totally Under the Control of Food Services 



As is the case with other MCPS operating divisions, there are aspects of the 
Food Services program management which are not under the direct control of 
Food Services managers. Many of the areas affecting the Division of Food 
Services are typical o^f other MCPS organization, while others are unique and 
have a direct and significant impact on the delivery of food services. As an 
example of the former, decisions conerning job classifications, salaries, and 
benefits are made by the Department of Personnel Services and^ the Board of 



Education as^ part of the negotiated agreement. The Division of Food Services 
is faced with a number of situations, however, which have significant 
implications for the prof itability* of their operations and over which they do 
not have adequate influence, authority, or control. Although Food Services is 
directly responsible for the profitability of each school, principals have 
primary responsibility for the selection, evaluation, and promotion of 
cafeteria managers and staff. School cafeteria operation schedules are 
another example of where Food Services does not * have total control over 
factors which have significant impact on their performance. The top managment 
of Food Services believes scheduling factors such as the time of day of lunch 
periods, the number of lunch periods, the number of students per lunch period, 
the scheduling of recess before or after the lunch period, delayed school 
openings/ early closings, half school days for workshops, final exam days, and 
open campus arrangements have a significant impact on Food Services ability to 
serve meals, participation rates, plate waste ^ind ultimately the school 
cafeterias* Profit and Loss Statement. 

There are three levels of , potential Food Service involvement in 
school-by-school decisions which affect cafeteria operations: authority, 
consultation, or information. The authority level suggests that Food 
Services, after consultation with the principal, be authorized and responsible 
for scheduling and other cafeteria operation decisions. The consultation 
level implies that the authority and responsibility for such decisions are the 
principals but that Food Services staff must be consulted prior to the 
decision and have the opportunity to discuss the impact of alternate decisions 
with the principal. The information level implies little or no Food Services 
knowledge or input prior to the decision but requires that Food Services staff 
be informed after the fact. The amount of influence that Food Services staff 
have in these school-by-school decisions depends largely on the individual 
school principal. However, the study found too many instances where either 
Food Services input was not obtained or was not thoroughly considered. 

Another approach to this concern is to establish cafeteria facilities and 
operation standards which would be used by principals and Food Services staff 
when making scheduling and operations decisions. Such standards would define 
cafeteria capacity standards, staffing guidelines, and policy guidelines for 
scheduling cafeteria operations. 



Conclusions 



The organizational structure and delegation of supervisory responsibilities 
appear to be appropriately defined, in line with other school Food Services 
Programs, and effectively implemented. The Division of Food Services seems to 
have established the proper balance between centralized and decentralized 
functions. The economics of centralized menu planning, purchasing and 
staffing (and beginning in FY 1982 central warehousing) have been obtained 
while allowing decentralized management of the actual delivery of food 
services. 

The day-to-day working relationships at the school level seem to vary greatly 
depending on the personality, interest, and management style of the principal, 
cafeteria manager, and field supervisor. Observations in selected schools and 
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the survey results indicate that in virtually all situations the /management 
arrangements employed—although varied~work well and meet moat of' the needs 
of the Food Services Program. However, some principals make decisions without 
sufficient consideration of the impact on cafeteria operations. / 

Although the overall lines of responsibility and position functions are well 
defined, there are two areas of the elementary satellite school op^eration that 
deserve attention. First, the reporting relationship between the satellite 
wrker, the field supervisor and the product and systems supervisor are not 
always well defined. The findings indicated that the satellite .worker "may" 
contact the field supervisor or "may" contact the product j and systems 
supervisor for assistance in resolution of problems or assistance in improving 
the operations of the satellite kitchen. Second, the function cJf the quality 
control assistants appears to vary significantly across administrative areas 
and among individual satellite kitchens. The response from satellite workers 
to their availability, function and usefulness was mixed. /Some indicated 
their help was useful while others did not understand their function. Both of 
these concerns will become increasingly important if MCPS moves to expand the 
satellite cafeteria concept. / 

Overall, the study found that the Division of Food Services ^has been very 
effective in planning ^for both anticipated and unanticipated changes in the 
program. Althouglj^^^^the majority of management planning ip! focused on the 
current or forthcoming fiscal year, multiyear planning for /the expansion of 
the satellite program has been very successful. Most planning is done on a 
centralized basis by the central administrative staff with input and feedback 
coming from cafeteria managers via the field supervisors. The overall 
conclusion is that for this type of management planning /the Pood Services 
staff does an excellent job and are to be coranended. Multiyear planning of 
staff, facilities, and delivery systems will, however, become increasingly 
important in the years ahead as decreasing enrollment, higher food costs, and 
school closings put additional pressures on participation rates and 
profit/loss statements. Optimization and fine tuning of ^cafeteria operations 
and^ the purchasing/storage/distribution system can greatly affect the 
efficiency of operations and significantly impact the cost per meal served. 
The study found that although planning was being | performed, advanced 
management planning techniques, such as operations .research and linear 
programming, have not been used to optimize such things as the number and 
location of satellite schools being served by each central kitchen. 



I 

Recommendations 



/ 

The findings reported in this chapter lead to the following recommendations: 

o Food Services staff should have greater involvement in and influence 
on decisions made by school principals that affect the efficiency of 
the Food Services Program, One of the three |levels of potential Food 
Services staff involvraent — authority, consultation, and information 
— should be employed in all scnool decisions concerning cafeteria 
operations. / 
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Cafeteria facilitiei and operations standards should be jointly 
developed and implemented by representatives of the Office of the 
Deputy Superintendent and Food Services staff. 

The current responsibilities of the quality control assistants should 
be clearly defined, documented, and disseminated to all satellite 
workers • 

The Profit and Loss Statement should be modified so that it better 
reflects the financial status of individual cafeterias and can be used 
as a comparative management tool. The modification should: 

1. Include the value of cotmnodities used by individual schools as if 
they represented food purchased 

2. Charge individual schools the average labor rate for each position 
class rather than the actual hourly rate of the employee filling 
the position 

3. Consider income for all lunches served as a paid lunch equivalent. 

It should be noted that this recommendation, in part, is now being 
implemented thr-mch the new School Lunch Inventory Control System, 

Increase^ the division's capability for multiyear planning and 
utilization of advanced management planning techniques. 
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CHAPTER 4 SUMMARY 



STAFFING 

The overall finding the study related to major personnel and staffing 
issues is that there are no overriding problem areas ,nd that practices appear 
to be consistent with those of surrounding school districts. Except for an 
increase in FY 1982 for the new Food Service Warehouse, there has been a 
slight decrease in the total number of Food Service positions from FY 1978 to 
FY 1982. Although enrollment declined by 13,782 students over the same 
four-year period, the number of meals served increased by 632,852. As the 
increased number of meals served were provided by fewer positions, the data 
indicates that a 10 percent increase in productivity was achieved between FY 
1978 and FY 1982. 

The Food Service staff is predominantly female and white. The average age of 
the 768 Food Service workers in FY 1980 was 46 years old. Food Service 
employees have a fairly long length of service in each position classitjLca- 
tion. Middle managers at both the school and central administration level are 
experienced in their respective positions and are long-term school system 
employees. Seventeen percent of the 750 people employed in the Division of 
Food Service terminated their employment with MCPS during FY 1980. The 
overall turnover rate for Food Services employees is significantly higher than 
for maintenance and personnel employees but lower than in the highly technical 
fields of data processing, planning, and construction. 

The Food Services assistant director determines staffing allocations for each 
school cafeteria by using a set of informal unwritten guidelines which are 
based on the type of cafeteria and the level of the school. The minimum 
staffing allocation for on-site elementary school cafeterias has been 
established at one 7-hour per day cafeteria manager and one 4-hour per day 
Cafeteria Worker I. The standard used for on-site elementary cafeterias is 14 
meals served per person-hour of staffing. The range currently being 
experienced by on-site elementary cafeterias is 12-18 meals per person-hour. 

The minimum staffing allocation for secondary schools Is one 7-hour per day 
cafeteria manager and one 6-hour Cafeteria Worker II. Because of a la carte 
offerings, the criteria for staff allocations beyond the minimum at the 
secondary level is dollar volume of business rather than the number of meals 
served. The standard is $12-$I6 of revenue per person-hour of staffing. 
Performance standards are informal and unwritten. 

Overall, MCPS seems competitive with the pay scales of surrounding school 
districts. MCPS cafeteria workers generally earn more than their counterparts 
and cafeteria managers generally earn less than most of their counterparts. 
In general, Food Services employees are highly satisfied with their jobs and 
enjoy the work environment. Although many cafeteria managers and cafeteria 
workers expressed a feeling of being understaffed, data for surrounding 
districts does not seem to support that perception. The number of meals 
served per Food Services staff member for MCPS is in the midrange of the data 
for five other 7w.hooi districts. The process by which staff are allocated to 
schools (and the cj.iteria used in these decisions) will become more important 
as increased movement of staff and cafeteria of)erations are contemplated In 
the years ahead. 
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Recommendations 



The Department of Personnel should continuously receive applications 
for Food Service positions and maintain a cadre of applications on 
file. 



0 Continue to gauge overall staffing levels to the number of meals 
served rather than student enrollment. Formalize and disseminate 
staffing and performance standards and more closely monitor cafeteria 
operations by these standards. 

0 Consider ways to decrease the number of cafeteria managers supervised 
by each field supervisor. Current operations should be monitored 
^closely to determine loss of cafeteria efficiency which can be 
attributed to the reduction from five field supervisors to three. 

o Expand cafeteria staff in-service training . in the areas of food 
preparation, nutrition, and federal regulations. 
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CHAPTER 4 



STAFFING 
Introduction 



This chapter deals with the personnel issues which are related to the delivery 
of the Food Services Program. Topics covered are the work force, staffing 
guidelines, staff ratios, pay scales, and the desirability of Food Services 
positions. The Division of Food Services, unlike most departments/divisions , 
utilizes a large number of less than full-time staff. Consequently, the data 
for these topics are for all persons filling positions rather than the actual 
number of budgeted positions. For example, sex and race distributions for 
delivery service workers are for the people filling the full-time equivalent 
positions. The data were collected in the early stage of the study and is for 
FY 1980. Summary data for the current fiscal year has .been reviewed to ensure 
that deviations from the FY 1980 detailed data have not occurred which would 
significantly modify the findings. 



The Work Force 

Number of Positions 

Exhibit 4,1 shews the number of Food Services positions in the Operating 
Budget between FY 1978 and FY 1982. It can be seen that, except for the 
increase in FY 1982 (most of which is for the new Food Services Warehouse), 
there has been virtually no change in the total number of Food Services 
positions. Adjustments to various positions have been made, however, to take 
into account program changes such as the conversion of on**site cafeterias to 
satellite kitchens and volume changes in cafeterias which alter cafeteria 
manager grade classifications. 

Exhibit 4.2 compares Food Services staffing to meals served and enrollment 
from FY 1978 to FY 1981. Although enrollment declined by 13,782 students over 
the four-year period, the number of meals served increased by 632,852. As the 
increased number of meals served were provided by 10 fewer positions, the data 
indicates that a 10 percent increase in productivity was achieved between 
FY 1978 and FY 1981. 

Composition of Staff 

Exhibit 4.3 shows that the Food Services staff is predominantly female (94 
percent) and vhite (79 percent). More than 99 percent of Cafeteria Workers I 
are female, and 100 percent of both Cafeteria Workers II an III are female. 
All 128 of the cafeteria managers and all 57 of the satellite cafeteria 
workers are female. In fact , only one Food Services worker above an entry 
level position (Cafeteria Worker II or service delivery worker) is male. 



Although 21 percent of Food Servicet employees are minority, the vast majority 
of these are black (20 percent), leaving the other minorities underrepresented 
(as compared to county minority population) in the Food Services work force. 
Twenty-four of the 128 cafeteria managers (19 percent) are black and 103 (80 
percent) are white. 



Exhibit 4.1 



STAFFING OF DIVISION OF FOOD SERVICES 
FY 1978 - FY 1982 



Position 


FY 78 


FY 79 


FY 80 


FY 81 


FY 82 


H-I Director 


1*0 


1.0 


1.0 


1 0 


1 n 

L » \J 


F-G Assistant Director 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


20 Field Food Service Supervisor 


5.0 


5.0 


5.0 


5 0 


3 0 


20 Product and System Supervisor 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


20 Food Service Nutritionist 




1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


20 School Lunch Training Assistant 


1.0 










12 Secretary III 


1*0 










11 Secretary II 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 




1 0 


8 Clerk Typist II 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


7 Clerk Typist I 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 






13 Cafeteria Manager IV 


28.0 


29.0 


29.0 


32.0 


32.0 


12 Cafeteria Manager III 


26.0 


30.0 


30.0 


25.0 


25.0 


9 Cafeteria Manager II 


57.0 


55.0 


55.0 


53.0 


53.0 


8 Cafeteria Manager I 


14.0 


14.0 


14.0 


7.0 


7.0 


6 Cafeteria Worker III 


9.0 


7.0 


7.0 


5.0 


6.0 


6 Food Quality Control Assistant 




3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


5 Food Services Delivery Worker 


9.0 


9.0 


11.0 


10.0 


10.5 


4 Food Services Satellite Worker 




27.1 


27.1 


32.0 


32.0 


4 Cafeteria Worker II 


60.0 


60.0 


60.0 


60.0 


60.5 


2 Cafeteria Worker I 


291.0 


265.9 


262.9 


272.0 


272.0 


20 Food Services Commodities Asst. 












17 Supv. Supply Service Workers 












20 Food Services Standards Asst. 












11 Supply Service Worker III 












10 Supply Service Worker II 












9 Account Clerk I 










12 


8 Supply Worker I 










4 


TOTAL POSITIONS 


509.0 


514.0 


512.0 


512.0 


525.0 



Exhibit 4.2 



COMPARISON OF MEALS SERVED TO FOOD SERVICE 
POSITIONS AND ENROLLMENT 
FY 1978 - FY I98I 



Fiscal 
Year 


Total Meals 
Served* 


Budgeted 
Positions 
(PTEs) 


Student 
Enrollment 


Meals 

Served per 

FTE Position 


1978 


7,660,656 


510.0 


112,625 


15 , 020 


1979 
1980 


8,010,552 
8,109,716 


499.0 
499.0 


107,430 
102,519 


16,053 
16,251 


1981 


8,293,508 


500.0 


98,843 


16,587 



♦Breakfasts are weighed as one-half a lunch in the total meals served because 
they required less labor to prepare and serve. Figures do not include a la 
carte or adult meals* 
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FOOD SERVICE PERSONNEL BY RACE AND SEX FOR 
FY 1980* 





Number 


Sex X 








Race Z 






Position 


Employed 


Female 


Male 


White 


Black 


Asian 


Hisp. 


Indiai 


Cafeteria Worker I 


471 


99 


1 


81 


15 


2 


2 


0.4 


Cafeteria Worker II 


83 


100 


0 


59 


39 


1 


1 


0 


Cafeteria iWorker III 


6 


100 


0 


83 


17 


0 


0 


0 


Cafeteria Manager I 


7 


100 


0 


57 


29 


. 14 


0 


0 


Cafeteria Manager II 


58 


100 


0 


74 


26 


0 


0 


0 


Cafeteria Manager III 


25 


100 


0 


92 


8 


0 


0 


0 


Cafeteria Manager IV 


38 


100 


0 


87 


13 


0 


0 


0 


Food Services 


















Satellite Worker 


57 


100 


0 


86 


7 


2 


5 


0 


Food Quality Control 


















Assistant 


4 


100 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Field Food Services 


















Supervisor 


5 


80 


20 


80 


20 


0 


0 


0- ' 


Food Services 


















Nutritionist 


2 


100 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Product and System 


















Supervisor 


1 


100 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Food Services 


















Delivery Worker 


14 


57 


43 


79 


21 


0 


0 


0 



Total 771 

*Race and sex data by position was updated for FY 1982 and showed no 
significant differences from tliat being reported for FY 1980. 
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Exhibit 4,4 provides data on the age distribution of Food Services employees 
by position. The average age of the 768 Food Services workers in FY 1980 was 
46.2. This average age is fairly consistent among all position categories 
with the exception of Food Services delivery workers (average age 29) and the 
positions of nutritionist and product r,nd systems supervisor. Entry level 
Food Services positions do not sera to attract young people; the average age 
of Cafeteria Workers 1 was 46, with 87 percent over 35 and the average age of 
satellite workers was 42, with 70 percent over 35. 



Exhibit 4.4 



FOOD SERVICE PERSONNEL DISTRIBUTION BY AGE 
FY 1980 











Percentage in Each 


Group 






Number 


Under 








56 & 


Average 


Position 


Employed 


26 


26-35 


36-45 


46-55 


Older.. 


(Year) 




Cafeteria Worker I 


470 


6-- 


7 


30 


35 


22 


46 


Cafeteria Worker II 


81 


O.L. 


1 


27 


38 


33 


50 


Cafeteria Worker III 


6 


0 


33 


17 


33 


17 


43 


Cafeteria Man. I 


7 


0 


43 


14 


14 


29 


43 


Cafeteria Man. II 


58 


0 


7 


28 


33 


33 


49 


Cafeteria Man. Ill 


27 


0 


4 


15 


30 


52 


52 


Cafeteria Man. IV 


38 


0 


11 


32 


42 


16 


47 


Food Services 
















Satellite Worker 


55 


5 


25 


31- 


24 


15 


42 


Food Quality Control 
















Assistant 


4 


0 


25 


25 


50 


0 


40 


Field Food Services 
















Supervisor 


5 


0 


20 


20 


40 


20 


47 


Food Services 
















Nutritionist 


2 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


31 


Product and Systems 
















Supervisor 


1 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


24 


Food Services 
















Delivery Worker 


14 


50 


29 


7 


14 


0 


29 


Total 


768 




Average Age: 46. 


2 years 





Exhibit 4.5 indicates Food Services employees have a fairly long length of 
service in each position classification. As one might expect, the entry level 
positions of Cafeteria Worker I and satellite worker have the fewest years of 
service averaging 6.3 and 4.7 years, respectively. The exhibit also shows 
that the average years of service for cafeteria managers as a whole is over 12 
years. The average length of service for the five field supervisors is 10.4 
years. Middle managers at both the school and central administration level 
are experienced in their respective positions and are long-term school system 
employees. Cafeteria workers also have long lengths of service within the 
same school. Cafeteria managers average 8.2 years, cafeteria workers 6.3 
years, and satellite workers 3.1 years. 



A sampling of the educational level of Food Services employees revealed that 
34 percent of cafeteria workers and 44 percent of cafeteria managers are high 
school graduates. While all of the field supervisors were college graduates, 
only 3 percenc of cafeteria managers graduated from college. 



Exhibit 4.5 



FOOD SERVICE PERSONNEL DISTRIBUTION BY LENGTH OF SERVICE 

FY 1980 



Number 

Position Employed 


0-1 


2-5 


6-9 


Length of Service {%) 
10-13 14-17 18+ 




Cafeteria Worker I 


470 


28 


26 


14 


21 


8 


4 


6.3 


Cafeteria Worker II 


81 


5 


11 


16 


28 


21 


19 


12.3 


Cafeteria Worker III 


6 


0 


17 


50 


17 


0 


17 


9.6 


Cafeteria Manager I 


7 


0 


43 


14 


0 


14 


29 


9.4 


Cafeteria Manager II 


58 


2 


19 


7 


33 


17 


22 


12.2 


Cafeteria Manager III 


27 


0 


8 


8 


41 


11 


33 


14.6 


Cafeteria Manager IV 


38 


0 


8 


16 


29 


26 


21 


12.8 


Food Services 


















Satellite Worker 


55 


20 


51 


22 


5 


0 


2 


4.7 


Food Quality 
















Control Worker 


4 


50 


25 


25 


0 


0 


0 


3.5 


Field Food Services 
















Supervisor 


5 


0 


• 20 


40 


20 


0 


20 


10.4 


Food Services 


















Nutrition is t 


2 


50 


0 


50 


0 


0 


0 


3.5 


Product and Systems 
















Supervisor 


1 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Food Services 


















Delivery Worker 


14 


71 


22 


7 


0 


0 


0 


1.6 


Total 


768 




Average 


Length 


of Service 


: 7.8jyrs 







Stability of Work Force 

Exhibit 4,6 indicates that 125 of the 750 people employed (17 percent) in the 
Division of Food Services terminated their employment with MCPS during FY 1980. 
The turnover rate for all cafeteria workers was 17 percent as compared to 11 
percent for all cafeteria managers. There was no turnover among field supervisors 
and only a small turnover rate for satellite workers (4 percent). Exhibit 4.7 
shows that the turnover rate for both cafeteria workers and managers has risen 
steadily over the four-year period of FY 1976 to FY 1980. However, much of the 
turnover during this period can be . attributed to abnormally high staff retirement 
levels, which has since declined. The overall turnover rate for Food Services 
employees is significantly higher than maintenance and personnel employees but 
lower than the highly technical fields of, data processing, planning and 
construction. 
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Exhibit 4.6 



FOOD SERVICE PERSONNEL ANNUAL TURNOVER 
FY 1980 



Poflicioti 



Number 



Nunber Terminated 



Percentage of 
Employees in 
Poaltion 



Cafeteria Worker I 465 

Cafeteria Worker II 78 

Cafeteria Worker III 5 

Cafiiteria Manager I 10 

Cafeteria Manager II 57 

Cafeteria Manager III 29 

Cafeteria Manager TV 30 

Food Services Satellite Worker 53 

Food Quality Control Assistant* 4 

Field Food Services Supervisor 5 

Food Services Nutritionist 1 

Product and Systems Supervisor 1 

Food Services Delivery Worker 13 



Totals 



750 



89 
4 
0 
2 
6 
2 
5 
2 
3 
0 
0 
1 

11 



125 



19 
5 
0 
20 
11 
7 

17 
4 

75 
0 
0 
100 

85 



*New positions in FY 1980, no turnover since FY 1980. 



Exhibit 4.7 

COMPARATIVE TURNOVER RATES FY 1976 - FY 1980 



Position 






Percentage of 


Position 




FY 1976 


FY 1977 


FY 1978 


FY 1978 


FY 1980 


Cafeteria Workers 


8.9 


8.7 


11.5 


13.7 


16.7 


Cafeteria Managers 


6.1 


3.5 


5.7 


10.3 


10.9 


Maintenance 


5.2 


5.8 


6.8 


5.2 


N/A 


Personnel 


20.0 


0.0 


10.0 


4.8 


N/A 


Computers, Management, 
and Information 


9.5 


9.5 


13.1 


19.0 


N/A 


Planning, Construction, 
and Technical 


3.7 


11.1 


12.5 


16.0 


N/A 



A, 6 
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Staffing Guidelines 



The Food Services sssistant director, with the assistkuce of the appropriate 
field supervisor, determines the staffing allocation for each individual 
school cafeteria. These decisions are based upon a set of informal unwritten 
guidelines which vary with the type of cafeteria and the level of the school. 
It should be noted that what follows are guidelines only and that individual 
school variations are allowed to take into account personnel policies, 
differences in facilities, and other unusual situations. 

The minimum staffing allocation for on-site elementary school cafeterias has 
been established at one 7-hour per day cafeteria manager and one 4-hour per 
day Cafeteria Worker I. Cafeteria Worker lis are not normally assigned to 
elementary schools. The criteria for increasing elementary school staffing 
beyond the minimum is volume of operations as measured by the nximber of meals 
served. The type of programs the school participates in, e.g., the breakfast 
program, senior citizens, head start, affect the number of meals served. The 
standard used for on-site elementary cafeterias is 14 meals served per 
person-hour of staffing. For staffing purposes, a breakfast served is counted 
as one-half a meal because of the relative ease of preparation and serving. 
The range currently being experienced by on-site elementary cafeterias is 
12-18 meals per person-hour. Additional staffing can be supplied by either 
increasing the number of hours worked by the Cafeteria Worker I already 
employed or by adding another part-time cafeteria worker I. This decision is 
usually dictated by the types of programs the school participates in, e.g., 
breakfast. The number of meals served per person-hour of staffing (if low) 
might be used as an indicator of poor management or one criterion to be 
considered in conversion to a satellite kitchen. 

The minimum staffing allocation for elementary schools with satellite kitchens 
is one 3-hour per day satellite worker, with the average size school having 
one 4-hour per day satellite worker. If the count of meals received and 
served is high, the satellite worker allocation can be expanded to 6 hours per 
day. In several large schools, a 3-hour helper is added. 

The minimum staffing allocation for secondary schools is one 7-hour per day 
cafeteria manager and one 6-hour Cafef:eria Worker II. Because of a la carte 
offerings, the criteria for staff allocations beyond the minimum ' at the 
secondary level is dollar volume of business rather than the number of meals 
served. The standard is tl2-il6 of revenue per person-hour of staffing. 
Optiois for how to provide additional staff allocations depend on the number 
of serving lines, the number lunch periods, and the types of programs 
offered. 



Pay Scale of Staff 
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Average annual salaries of Food Services employees by position class are 
provided in Exhibit 4.8 and shew the tremendous range of job classifications 
end salaries paid to Food Services employees. For example, the average salary 
for a oart-time Cafeteria Worker I (Grade 2) was i4,163 in FY 1980 as compared 



4.7 



? 



to the average salary of a full-time field superxisor (Grade 20) of i23,381. 
Average salaries increase gradually through the three levels of cafeteria 
workers and four levels of cafeteria managers. The higher average salaries 
. for supervisors reflect the greater management responsibilities of these 
positions. 

Exhibit 4.9 compares the average hourly pay of MCPS cafeteria wbrkera and 
cafeteria managers to their counterparts in five surrounding public school 
districts. Four of the five districts pay cafeteria workers slightly less per 
hour. Baltimore County pays more. The average hourly wage paid a MCPS 
cafeteria manager appears to be in the midrange, with three distracts paying 
higher hourly wages and two less than MCPS. Overall, MCPS seems to compare 
well with the pay scales of surrounding school districts. 



Desirability of Food Services Positions 



Job Satisfaction of Food Services Personnel 

In general, Food Services employees are highly satisfied with their jobs and 
enjoy the work environment. All central administration supervisors indicated 
during interviews that they w?re very satisfied with their jobs. Cafeteria 
managers and satellite workers expressed satisfaction with their jobs, 
especially in terms of specific aspects such as seeing the lunch counts and 
bank accounts increase, having contact with children, hearing children say how 
much they like the food, feeding hungry children, making money, cooking, and 
setting up and serving the lunches. 



Exhibit 4.8 

FOOD SERVICE PERSONNEL 
AVERAGE SALARY BY POSITION CLASS 
FY 1980 



Position 



Cafeteria Worker I 

Cafeteria Worker II 
Cafeteria Worker III 

Cafeteria Manager I 

Cafeteria Manager II 

Cafeteria Manager III 

Cafeteria Manager IV 



Number of Average Hrs. Average Salary 

Grade Employees Worker Per Day Per Year 



2 
4 
6 

8 
9 

12 
13 



Food Services Delivery Worker 5 
Food Services Satellite Worker 4 
Food Quality Control Assistant 6 
Field Food Services 

Supervisor 20 
Food Se:rvices Nutritionist 20 
Product and System Supervisor 20 
Total 768 



470 
81 
6 

7 
58 
27 
38 

14 
55 
4 

5 
2 
1 



5.0 Cafe- 
teria Workers 
as a Group 

6.9 Cafe- 
teria Managers 
as a Group 

N/A 
4.9 
8 

8 
8 

8 



i 4,163 
6,422 
7,326 

7,503 
9,240 
11,211 
11,586 

4,664 
4,378 
5,757 

23,381 
19,638 
17,644 
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Exhibit 4.9 

PAY SCALE COMPARISONS WITH OTHER SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

FY 1980 



Position 



School District Cafeteria Workers Cafeteria Managers 

Alexandria ' $3.60/hr tS.AAVhr 

Arlington County 4,05/hr 5,38/hr 

Baltimore County 4,22/hr 5.59/hr 

Fairfax County 3.70/hr 4.99/hr 

Montgomery County 4,10/hr 5,22/hr 

Prince George's County 3.63/hr 4,50/hr 



Cafeteria wo^^—'-s are generally satisfied with their jobs. Although they 
consider their t.rk demanding, surveys indicated that 99 percent of cafeteria 
managers, 92 percent of cafeteria workers, and 79 percent of the satellite 
workers are either satisfied or very satisfied with their jobs. Ninety-three 
percent of cafeteria managers, 91 percent of cafeteria workers, and 80 percent 
of satellite workers are working in the type of cafeteria in which they would 
like to work. 

Exhibit 4.10 shews that most managers (97 percent) and satellite workers (90 
percent) are very satisfied with the supervision they receive from their field 
supervisors. Most cafeteria workers (94 percent) are satisfied with their 
managers. One hundred precent of managers and satellite workers and 88 
percent of cafeteria workers enjoy working with the students in their schools 
very much. Almost 100 percent of managers, satellite workers, and cafeteria 
workers are very happy with their working hours. Most cafeteria personnel (94 
percent of managers, 79 percent of cafeteria workers, and 87 percent of 
satellite workers) felt MCPS provides enough opportunities for education and 
training. Most also agreed that there are opportunities for advancement 
within the School Lunch Program. 

The least satisfying aspects of the job for cafeteria managers/ satellite 
workers include taking the inventory; enduring day-to-day frustrations such as 
angry teachers or rude children; being too busy and having to rush; lacking 
adequate time to spend on each aspect of the job; understaff ing — especially on 
high participation days; going to the bank; seeing food wasted; not being 
treated equally by the principal; having difficulty getting substitutes; 
having uneven workloads, hearing criticisms from teachers; having difficulty 
with the lunch count being either too high or too low; and ^'collecting the 
lunch money because some of the children are ill-mannered." 




Difficulty of Filling Food Services Positions 

According to ^the Food Services director and assistant director and the 
personnel figures they quoted, it is very difficult to fill cafeteria worker 
positions. While enough applicants exist to fill positions, the directors 
characterize them as a generally "inmobile" group that do not want to travel 
to work far beyond their home base in the county. Food Services top 
management feel that the Department of Personnel Services would be more 
successful in recruiting Food Services staff if they continually received 
applications and maintained a cadre of applications on file. Personnel 
Services tends to wait for people to come to them, yet they do not have an 
open door policy whereby people can tuxm in applications at any time. 

Factors that Make Food Services Positions Undesirable 

Factors that make Food Services positions undesirable include having 
insufficient hours to complete all required work; requiring a large amount of 
paperwork; being rushed; managers not being allowed to hire/fire workers; 
managers wanting, but not being in a position, to pick food the children want; 
dealing with vendors who arrive with late deliveries or deliver less than the 
quantity ordered; lacking sufficient help to manage the children in the 
cafeteria; receiving inaccurate lunch counts; lacking appropriate equipment; 
wanting more varied menus but not being in a position to change them; lacking 
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JOB SATISFACTION OF CAFETERIA PERSONNEL* 



Cafeteria 

Statement Managers 


Cafeteria 
Workers 


Satellite 
Workers 


My field supervisor is a good supervisor. 97 




90 


My cafeteria manager is a good supervisor. - 


94 




The work in the cafeteria is demanding. 98 


97 


94 


There are opportunities for advancement 

within the School Lunch Program.- 91 


82 


63 


MCPS provides enough opportunities for 
education and training of cafeteria workers. 94 


79 


87 


The work is too hard physically. 62 


69 


13 


The working hours are good for me. 100 


99 


100 


I enjoy working with the other 

cafeteria staff in this school. 97 


99 





♦Percent who checked "agree very much" or "agree" wich each statement. 
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eaough staff help; having a large number of itema on the menu requiring a lot 
of preparation time; and having food that does not meet the quality it 
should. Approximately half the cafeteria managers and workers felt they could 
do their job better if they knew more about food preparation and/or nutrition 
and the federal state regulations that apply to the School Lunch and Breakfast 
Programs. This was not true for most satellite workers. 

Sixty-two percent of cafeteria managers and 69 percent of cafeteria workers 
felt the work is too hard physically for them* Sixty-eight percent of 
managers and 50 percent of workers felt teachers are too critical and/or 
demanding of the School Lunch Program. While they do not feel parents are 
excessively critical, most managers, workers, and satellite workers felt that 
students will complain "no matter what." 



Implications of the Findings 



The overall findings of the study as related to major personnel and staffing 
issues are that there is no overriding problem area and that practices appear 
to be consistent With .those of surrounding school districts. There are 
findings for subordinate issues, "however, which deserve attention. Food 
Services staff are extremely stereotyped and for the most part are drawn from 
a single segment of the population: white females, who are primarily 
interested in midday, part-time stable, employment close to home. These 
employees seem to be very satisfied with their jobs and are not particularly 
concerned with advancement from their relatively lew job classifications. 
However, the fact that cafeteria workers and cafeteria managers are of the 
same age group would indicate a possible lack of future promotional 
opportunities for cafeteria workers. Staff stability is relatively high, 
while the mobility rate among schools is low. Consequently, placement of 
cafeteria managers will become a problem in FY 1983 and ensuing years as 
additional schools are closed because of declining enrollment. A future 
significant expansion of the satellite kitchen approach to the delivery of 
food services would further complicate this situation. 

Although many cafeteria nanagers and cafeteria workers expressed a feeling of 
being understaffed, data for surrounding districts do not seem to support that 
perception. The number of meals served per Food Services staff member for 
MCPS is in the midrange of the data for five other school districts, with two 
above and two below MCPS. 

Staffing guidelines and performance standards are unwritten and informal. The 
process by which staff are allocated to schools (and the criteria used in 
these decisions) will become more important as increased movement of staff and 
cafeteria operations is contemplated in the years ahead. 

Staff development/ training activities will also become increasingly important 
under these circumstances. Even now approximately half of the cafeteria 
managers and cafeteria workers, felt they could do their jobs better if they 
knew more about food preparation and/or nutrition and the federal regulations 
that apply to the Food Services Program. 
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Reconmendm t ions 

following recommendations are sec forth as a result of the findings: 

0 The Department of Personnel Services should continuously receive 
applications for Food Services positions, and maintain a cadre of 
applications on file. 

0 Continue to gauge overall staffing levels to the number of meals 
served rather than student enrollment. Formalize and disseminate 
staffing/performtnce standards and more closely monitor cafeteria 
operations by these standards. 

0 Consider ways to decrease the number of cafeteria managers supervised 
by each field supervisor. Current operations should be monitored 
closely to determine any loss of cafeteria efficiency which can be 
attributed to the reduction from five field supervisors to three. 

o Expand cafeteria staff in-service training in the areas of food 
preparation, nutrition, and federal regulations. 
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CHAPTER 5 SUMMARY 



BUDGETING, COSTS, AND ACCOUNTING 

Funds to directly support the MCPS Food Services Program are found in three 
separate categories of the Operating Budget. Category 10 contains the costs 
associated with the central administration of the Food Services Program and is 
funded from local tax sources* Category 9 includes most of the fixed charges 
for the administrative positions budgeted in Category 10. Category 61 
contains all other directly Identifiable budgeted funds associated with the 
delivery of food services. This category is established as a self-supporting 
fund and is funded by income from the sale of meals plus reimbursements 
received from federal and state sources. 

In FY 1982 the actual funds allocated in the Operating Budget to support the 
Food Services Program were $593,034. Montgomery County Public Schools also 
assists the Food Services Program by providing in-kind support services on a 
nonreimbursable basis. Food Services is not charged for (1) utilities 
necessary to operate kitchens, (2) four of the five account clerks assigned to 
maintain Food Services accounting, (3) data processing application development 
or operation, (4) maintenance of kitchen equipment, (5) gas/oil and 
maintenance of the Food Services delivery trucks, and (6) transportation 
charges to pick up and deliver some commodities and other supplies. Data 
obtained from other Maryland local educational agencies shows that only two of 
the other LEAs surveyed support the Food Services Program with Category 10 
funds, and these were considerably less than MFCS. In addition, all other 
LEAs charge the Food Services Programs for at least two of the listed major 
services. The issue is one of policy rather than management: to what extent 
should MCPS local tax dollars support the Food Services Program? 

The study found, roughly a year ago, that parents and students were in 
agreement that $.80 was the maximum they were willing to pay for a regular 
lunch, \-n\en compared to the other large counties in the Washington-Baltimore 
area, MCPS's lunch prices are currently among the lowest. As lunch price 
increases usually have a negative impact on participation rates, the study 
analyzed participation from October, 1980 to October, 1981. During this 
period the price of both the regular elementary and secondary lunches was 
raised $.20 with a resulting decrease in participation of 8 percent. Senior 
highs decreased only 5 percent, while junior highs lost 11 percent. 

The total cost of Food Services direct labor in FY 1980 was $4,188,521, which 
was 40 percent of the total Food Services expenses. Another $1,192,337 (11 
percent) was spent for fixed charges associated with direct labor. In the 
same year, $4,508,671 was expended for food (43 percent), $551,562 (5 percent) 
for supplies and materials, $50,839 (0.005 percent) for furniture and 
equipment, and $7,962 (0.001 percent) for travel and other expenses. 

At present MCPS does not invest surplus available operating Food Services 
Funds. Food Services Funds are not maintained in a separate account but are 
comingled (although identifiable) with other MCPS monies in the General Fund. 
MCPS frequently uses Food Services funds to pay non-Food Services expenses. 
As a result, MCPS makes less frequent and smaller requests for operating funds 
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from the county government. Thl« allows the county government to maintain and 
invest MCPS operating funds for a longer period of time* A survey of five 
other large school systems in Maryland found that all five maintained a 
separate account for Food Services Funds, invested these funds, and earned 
$50,000-$170,000 per year in interest for the Food Services Program. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture regulations state that all food services program 
incone must be used for program purposes. To ensure full compliance with 
these regulations, MCPS should consider establishing a separate Food Services 
account and investing any surplus for direct return to the Food Services 
Program. 

The closing of schools and the resulting increased enrollment in surrounding 
schools can have an impact on the operation and cost of the school lunch 
program. Food Services has, however, had little involvement with school 
closing decisions or the development of the 15-year facilities plan. 

The Division of Food Services provides meal service to a number of student and 
adult groups on a cost reimbursable basis. As MCPS does not have the ability 
to identify the cost of in-kind services provided to Food Services, costs for 
in-kind services being provided to these groups are not being recovered from 
outside agencies to which the Division of Food Services provides contract 
services . 

Half of the 34 schools selected for participation in this study were visited 
for an audit of cafeteria financial records and procedures. In general all 
schools visited were found to be operating in an acceptable manner. However, 
two financial control problems, (control of cash and security of food 
inventories) were identified and warrant attention. 

Recommendations 

o The superintendent and the Board of Education should review the current 
policy of providing local tax support to^ the Food Services Program. 
Considerable reductions in the general fund operating budget could be 
obtained by a decision to reduce or eliminate this support. 

o MCPS should create a separate central Food Services account into which all 
revenues (and surplus) should be deposited and out of which all Food 
Services expenses should be paid. Cafeteria receipts should be deposited 
daily in no more than five to eight individual accounts and removed by the 
Division of Accounting twice weekly. Procedures should be developed 
whereby daily balances of the Food Services account can be determined. The 
director of the Department of Financial Services should be given the 
authority and responsibility to invest daily surplus Food Services Funds in 
short-term (1-30 day) securities such as repurchase agreements. Under our 
interpretation of Department of Agriculture regulation the interest earned 
from these investments must be used for the Food Services Program. 

o Investigate with the Maryland State Department of Education what, if any, 
procedural changes need to be made to ensure that MCPS receives the maximum 
Food Services cash reimbursements at the earliest possible date and that 
these funds are deposited in and invested from the central Food Services 
account • 
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Alternatives by which Food Services Funds and other reimbursable funds can 
be removed from the Operating Budget should be explored. 

The Division of Food Services should be involved earlier in discussions 
concerning school closings. The impact of school closings on the ability 
of the Division of Food Services to provide cost effective quality meals 
should be considered. When school closing decisions are made, procedures' 
for the sale of surplus kitchen equipment should be initiated early enough 
to complete the process prior to the closing of schools. 

Secondary schools should account for a la carte item receipts separately 
and generate control totals rather than the current practice of determining 
a la carte receipts by subtraction. Consideration should be given to the 
purchase of electronic cash registers for this purpose. 

All school food and supply storage areas should be locked with special 
keys and be under the control of the principal and/or cafeteria manager. 

If MCPS implements a cost accounting system, an administrative overhead 
fee to cover MCPS in-kind contributions to food services should be 
determined and added by the Division of Accounting to all invoices sent to 
outside agencies to which the Division of Food Services provides services. 
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• CHAPTER 5 
BUDGETING, COSTS, AND ACCOUNTING 

Introduction 



This chapter addresses the financial issues associated with the delivery of 
food services. One has only to know the size of the Food Services Operating 
Budget (il2,429,561 in FY 1981) to realize the importance of efficient 
budgeting, accounting, and coat control. The chapter beginft with an analysis 
of the source of the funds and the various cost coaponenta of Food Services 
and ends with an analysis of in-school audits. Additional topics covered are 
investment of Food Services Funds, meal pricing structures, in-school 
accounting procedures, and the costs associated with serviag additional groups. 



Budgeting for Food Service Cost:? 



Direct funds to support the MCPS Food Services Program are found in three 
separate categories of the Operating Budget as follows: 

Category 10 contains the costs associated with the central administration 
of the Food Services Program and is funded from' local tax sources. 
Included in Category 10 are the salary costs of che director and assistant 
director, other supervisors, and the central clerical staff. Also 
included are the costs of supplies and materials, equipment,, and travel 
directly related to the central administrative staff. Category 10 also 
includes expenditures for grants and other funds which are not supported 
from local tax sources. 

Category 9 includes the county support of fixed charges for the 
administrative positions budgeted in Category 10. 

Category 61 contains all directly identifiable other budgeted funds 
associated with the delivery of food services. Salaries and fixed charges 
for all cafeteria staff and the funds for the purchase of food and 
supplies are included in Category 61. This category is established as a 
self-supporting fund and is funded by income from the sale of meals plus 
reimbursements received from federal and state sources. 

Exhibit 5*1 shews funds budgeted for Food Services in Categories 61 and 10 for 
Fiscal Years 1970 to 1981. Although Category 61 more than doubled during that 
period of time. Category 10 has shown an even greater increase. The aspects 
of budgeting funds in Category 10 vs. Category 61 will be discussed in greater 
detail later in this chapter. 

Exhibit 5.2 depicts the changes in budgeted funds, expressed as ratios of the 
FY 1970 budgeted amount corrected for inflation, for Food Services Categories 
10 and 61 and compares them to the ratio for the total MCPS Operating Budget. 
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•Exhibit 5.1 

CC»1PARIS0N OF FOOD SERVICE BUDGET 
FY 1970 - FY 1981 



Fiscal Year 


Category 61 
Amount 
Budgeted 


Category 10 
Amount 
Budgeted 


Total 
■Budget ,-. 


1981 
1980 
1979 


Jl3, 147,579 
10,346,567 
10,076,323 


t576,495 
546 , 346 
544,905 


il3, 724,074 
10,892,913 
10,621,228 


1978 
1977 
1976 

1975 
1974 
1973 


9,009,404 
8,635,551 
8,537,526 

7,880,153 
7,221,605 
6,866,276 


698 , 849 
720,547 
,673,646 

624,841 
512,968 
541,390 


9,708,253 
9,356,098 
^, • 9,211,172 

--j^, 504, 9 94 
7,734,573 
7,407,666 


1972 
1971 
1970 


6,409,772 
6,504,679 
5,981,809 


424,736 
258,203 
167,153 


6,834,508 
6,762,882 
6,148,962 
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FOOD SERVICE BUDGET EXPRESSED AS 
RATIOS OF THE FY 1970 Budget* 
FY 1970 - FY 1981 



Fiscal Year 


Total MCPS 


Food Service 


Food Service 


Operating Budget 


Category 61 


Category 10 


1981 


1.10 


0.98 


1.54 


1980 


1.13 


0.87 


1.64 


1979 


1.19 


0.93 


1.81 


1978 


1.23 


0.92 


2.54 


1977 


1.24 


0.94 


2.80 


1976 


1.25 


0.98 


2.77 


1975 


1.24 


0.97 


2.75 


1974 


1.23 


0.99 


2.53 


1973 


1.22 


1.01 


2.85 


1972 


1.13 


0.97 


2.31 


1971 


1.07 


1.03 


1.46 
1.00 


1970 


1.00 


1.00 



*Corrected for inflation on the basis of the Consumer Price Index. The year 
1970 is taken as Che base year and is therefore 1.00. 
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The ratio for the total MCPS Operating Budget went through three distinct 
phases during the period from FY 1970 to FY 1981. First, the period from FY 
1970 to FY 1973 saw the ratio increase from the standard 1.0 to 1.22, then 
remain relatively constant around 1.24 until FY 1978, and finally beein to 
decline to 1.10 in FY 1981. 

The Food Services portion of Category 10, local tax support to Food Services, 
has experienced significant growth since FY 1970 and the ratio is now one and 
a half times what it was in 1970. 

The ratio for Category 61 generally followed the same trends as the total MCPS 
ratio except that the increases were significantly less than experienced for 
MCPS as a whole. For example. Category 61 peaked at about the same time as 
the MCPS ratio (FY 1973) but at 1.01 as compared to the total MCPS ratio of 
1.22. After FY 1973 the Category 61 ratio began a steady decline and was 
actually below 1.00 from FY 1974 to FY 1981. 

It should be noted that not all costs associated ^?ith the Food Services 
Program arc budgeted in Categories 9, 10, and 61. Indirect costs which are 
not reimbursed by Food Services are budgeted with l:hs respective program 
providing the service. For example, utility costs a&sociated with kitchens 
are in Category 7, Food Services accounting costs are in Category 1, etc. 



Tax-Supported vs. Enterprise Funds 



As was stated earlier in this chapter, the majority of Category 10 of the 
Operating Budget is supported from local tax funds and contains the direct 
salaries and other expenses associated with the central administration and 
supplemental funds for the Free and Reduced Price Lunch Program. Exhibit 5.1 
shcved that a significant increase occurred in Category 10 in FY 1972 when the 
Board of Education transferred supervisory positions from self-supporting 
Category 61 to tax-supported Category 10. Although budgeted funds for 
Category 10 increased from ^424, 736 in FY 1972 Co ^576, 495 in FY 1981, Exhibit 
5.2 showed that in equivalent FY 1970 dollars the ratio was approximately the 
same in FY 1981 as it was in FY 1972. This was caused by the reduction in the 
actual number of supervisory positions in the Division of Food Services. 

Category 10 contains expenditures for grant programs which have corresponding 
revenue entries located elsewhere in the Operating Budget. Ca^tegory 9 
contains the county support of fringe benefits for the administrative 
positions located in Category 10. Consequently, funds budgeted in Category 10 
do not give an accurate picture of the total local tax-supported funds 
allocated to the Food Services Program. In FY 1982 the actual funds allocated 
m the Operating Budget to support the Food Service Program were i593,034 and 
are detailed' in Exhibit 5.3. Montgomery County Public Schools assists the 
Food Services Program by also providing in-kind support services on a 
nonreimbursable basis. For example, Food Services is not charged for (1) the 
portion of the individual school utilities necessary to operate the kitchen, 
^2) four of the five account clerks in the Division of Accounting assigned to 
maintain Food Services accounting, (3) data processing application development 
or^ operation, (4) maintenance of kitchen equipment, (5) gas/oil and 
maintenance of the Food Services delivery trucks, and (6) transportation 
charges to pick up and deliver some commodities and other supplies. Although 
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it is difficult to determine accurately the co^t of the in-kind services MCPS 
provides to Food Services, estimates are provided in Exhibit 5.4. The reader 
should recognize that the i379,000 is a ball park estimate and that actual 
expenses of these services might be more or less than this amount. Estimates 
were derived by either pricing staff assigned to providing the service or from 
similiar services charged to Food Service Programs by other Maryland school 
sys terns • 



I Exhibit 5.3 



TOTAL TAX FUNDS ALLOCATED 
TO FOOD SERVICE IN OPERATING BUD(^T 
FY 1982 



Category 


Object of Expenditure 


Amoun t 


10 


01 - Position Salaries 


i240,350 


10 


01 - Clerical Part-time 


6,000 


10 


01 - Neogtiaced COL 


23,455 


10 


03 - Supplies and Materials 


13,611 


10 


04 - Staff Travel and Fees 


11,069 


10 


OA - Free and Reduced Priced 






Meal Supplements 


279,789 


9 


OA - Fixed Charges 


18,760 




Total 


i593,034 


Exhibit 5.4 

POTENTIAL FOOD SERVICES REIMBURSABLE EXPENSES 



Expense Estimated Amount 



Utilities 


i 149, 000 


Accounting 


80,000 


Transportation 


50,000 


Data Processing 


50,000 


Equipment Maintenance 


50,000 


Total 


i379,000 



Exhibit 5.5 displays data obtained from ^ther Maryland school systems as to 
thetr local support to the Food Services Program. Only two other LEAs 
surveyed have an allocation for Category 10 funds. Baltimore County Public 
Schools supports thn salaries of Food Service administrators with an 
allocation of approximately $200,000, and Baltimore City provides $45,0v\ to 
supplment the milk fund. Although there seems to be no consistent pattern of 
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exhibit 



Ctttgorjr 
10 



County . 

novt4 County Public IchooU Ho 



rrlnet C«orM*i County, 
rublic tchoola 

Aiin€ AruiUki-CoM.:? 
fob tic SchooU 

ll«ttlMr« City 
rUbtic tchoota 

■attii>or« County 
Public tcboola 

HontgoMry County 
Public tcKooli 



LOCAL SUPrOUT TO TIIC FOOD lERVlCB 
pROCRAri »t COUHTt Ft lf6l* 



tit 



C o«f CoUcc f-* Servicca 

' un t ft 

Proccning 



nirU« Accounting Traniporf tioil 



Ho 



Ho 
Mo 

tea (143, 000) 

Yea(>700,000) 

Yta(*57*,000) 



Yea(llO0,0OO/yr.) 
Yei<l200«000/yr.) 



Mo 



Ho 



Ho 



Yta 



Ko 



Yea 



Ho 



Partial 



Yea 
Yea 
Yea 

Yea 
Yea 

Ho 



Yea(llO,000/yrJ 

Partial 

Ho 
Partial 

Ho 
Ho 



Ho 



Itu 



Yen 



Yea 



Ho 



Ho 



*Sourca: 



I„t«tvleu. with food ..rvlce director. In e.ch county. 
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charging the Food Services Program for services provided by Che LEA, all other 
LEAd charge the Food Service Programs for at least two of the listed major 
services. The types of charges with the largest dollar volumes are utilities, 
accounting, and data processing. 

Anne Arundel and Prince George's County Public Schools charge the Food Service 
Program annually for Approximately ilOO,000 and $200,000, respectively, for 
estimated utilities use. In three school systems, the Food Services Program 
pays the direct salaries and benefits of the 3-5 account clerks assigned to 
maintain Food Services financial records. In three of the LEAs surveyed, the 
Food Services Program either paid a flat rate charge for data processing 
services or in some other way (purchase of equipment or 'salary support to 
programmers) partially supported the services received* MCPS was the only LEA 
not to charge the Food Services Program for delivery/ transportation services,. 

Whether funds are budgeted in Category 10 or Category 61 for supervisory or 
other Food Services expenditures does not affect the total dollars requirea to 
provide food services. The only difference is the source of the funds. The 
more funds that are moved from Category 9 or 10 to Category 61, the higher the 
income from the sale of meals must be. Increased revenue from sales is 
usually directly translated into increased meal prices. Consequently, the 
issue becomes one of policy rather than management : to what extent sh^buld 
Montgomery County local tax dollars support the Food Services Program? The 
issue becomes increasingly complicated, however, as the federal government 
threatens to significantly reduce or eliminate per meal cash reimbursements. 
Who, the purchaser ot the meal or all citizens through tax supported ^Category 
10, should bear any potential additional costs necessitated by the reduction 
or elimination of the federal reimbursement? 

The effect of passing significant cost increases on to the purchaser through 
increased meal prices could adversly effect participation rates. The American 
Food Services Association has predicted that for every penny price increase of 
a meal, schools' v^r? expect a 1 percent decrease in participation. In an 
effort to estimate the effect of a price increase on school lunch sales, 
parents of students and secondary students presently buying full price lunches 
were asked during FY 1981 about the maximum price they would be willing to 
pay. Exhibit 5.6 shows that most parents and students were in agreement that 
i.80 is the maximum they are willing to pay for a regular lunch. Grade did 
affect the maximum amount either student or paren'-s were willing to pay. 
Almost a third (31 percent) of the students and 14 percent of parents 
indicated they woulJ stop purchasing the lunch if che price was raised above 
the 1980-81 i.65 price. Another third of the students (32 percent) and a 
quarter of the parents (25 percent) said that i.70 was the maximum. 

For the 1981-32 school year, MCPS raised the price of the regular elementary 
school lunch from $.65 to i.80 and the regular secondary lunch from J. 70 to 
$ .85 . Exhibit 5.7 compares the prices charged for elementary and secondary 
regular and aternative lunches for all 24 school districts in Maryland. With 
Che exception of a few small LEAs on the Eastern Shore and in the far western 
end of the state, MCPS lunch prices are at or below that charged by other 
LEAs. When compared to the other large counties in the Washington-Baltimore 
area, MCPS's prices are among the lowest. Exhibit 5.8 depicts, by type of 
school, the effect of meal price increases had on MCPS participation rates 
between October, 1980, and October, 1981. During this period, the price of 
the regular elementary lunch was raised $.20 to $.80, and the regular 
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Exhibit 5.6 



MAXIMUM PRICE* STDDENTS AND -PARENTS 
ARE WILLING TO PAY FOR LUNCH** 





Students 






Parents 




Gr. 


Gr. 




Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr. 




8 


II 


All 


3 


5 


7/10 


All 


32 


27 


31 


15 


17 


9 


14 


34 


30 


32 


30 


25 


17 


25 


17 


19 


IS 


IS 


13 


IS 


16 


2 


7 


4 


5 


6 


II 


7 


1 


5 


3 


3 


5 


7 


5 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


12 


II 


II 


29 


33 


36 


33 



Nothing; I wouldn't buy it tnymorc 
up to 70^ 

85<! - m 

95(4 - il.lO 

Any amount 

Not applicable.*** 



*Lunch price increases are normally only considered at $0.05 intervals. 
**Table entries are percentage of respondents who checked a response. 
**I/my child receive(s) a free or reduced price lunch, or I/my child never 
get(s) the school lunch- 
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LUNCH PRICES BY COUNTY 
FY 1982 



Elementary Secondary* 
County Lunch Lunch 


Elementary 
County Lunch . ' 


Secondary* 
Lunch 


Allegany 


i0.60 


to. 80-^0.85 


Harford 


i0.90 


il.0O-il.25 


"Anne Arundel 


.75 




Howard 


.95 


I. 00- 1.25 


Baltimore City 


.80 


.90 


Kent 


.80 




Baltimore County 


.90 


1. 00- 1. 10 


Montgomery 


.80 


.85 


Calvert 


.85 


.90 


Prince George's 


.90 


.95 


Caroline 


.80 


.90 


Queen Anne's 


.75 


1. 00 


Carroll 


.85 


.95 


St. Mary's 


.90 


1. 00 


Cecil 


.90 


1. 00 


Somerset 


.65 


.70 


Charles 


.90 


1. 00 


Talbot 


.60 


.65 


Dorches ter 


.80 




U'ashington 


.85 


.90 


Frederick 


.90 


1.00 


Wicomico 


.85 




Garrett 


.55 


-■—'-.65-. 70 


Worces ter 


.80 




♦When two prices are 
is for an alternative 


listed the first 
lunch. 


is for the regular 


lunch and 


the second 
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secondary lunch w« also raised i.20 to J. 85. Although the total decrease in 
participation was 8 percent, senior highs only lost 5 percent, while jmxior 
highs lost 11 percent. In all cases the decrease experienced by MCPS was less 
than predicted by the American Food Services Assocation. 

For purposes of comparison, in October, 1981, Food Services staff priced out 
at a local grocery store a typical bag lunch brought from home and determined 
the cost^ to be i.91 without including the cost of the bag or preparation 
time. Likewise, they determined that a similiar fast food lunch would sell 
for about $2.50 and noV. contain all the nutrition of a school lunch. 

\ 

Exhibit 5.8 



COMPARISON OF PARTICIPATION RATES BY 
TYPE SCHOOL OCTOBER 1980 TO OCTOBER 1981 





October 1980 


October 1981 






Participation 


Participation 




Type School 


Rate* 


Ra te 


Change** 


Elemen tary 


48 


40 


( 8) 


Junior High 


50 


39 


(11) 


Senior High 


34 


29 


( 5) 


Total Secondary 


40 


33 


( 7) 


Total 


44 


36 


( 8) 



*Participation rate was calculated by dividing the average daily 
lunches served by the September 30 enrollment. 
**( ) represents a decrease. 



Costs of Food Service Delivery 



Major Components oC Costs 

The total cost of Food Services direct labor in FY 1980 was $4,188,521 which 
was 40 percent of the total Food Services expenses. Another $1,192,337 
(11 percent) was spent for fixed charges associated with direct labor. In the 
same year, j4»508,671 was expended for food (43 percent), $551,562 (5 percent) 
for supplies and materials, $50,839 (0.005 percent) for furniture and 
equipment, and $7,926 (O.OOl percent) for travel and other expenses. 

Exhibit 5.9 compares the changes in costs of the four Tiajor Food Services 
components over the four year period FY 1978 to FY 1981. The total labor 
component increased only moderately during the period, and yearly increases 
were actually below the cost of living salary increases given MCPs' employees. 
The other three component costs fluctuated significantly from fiscal year to 
fiscal year but were generally at or below the inflation rane. Exceptions are 
noted in the FY 1980 increase in supplies and materials. This cost component 
includes the cost of disposable paper supplies, and the increases might be 
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Exhibit 5.9 



CdMPARISON OF FOOD SERVICE COMPONENT COST CHANGES 
FY 1978 - FY 1981 







Percentage 




Percentage 


Fiscal 




Labor Cost 




Food Cost 


Total Labor 


Change From 


Total Food 


V/IICUt^C f L wlU 


Year 


Cos t 


Pevioua FY 


ro« ^ 


It revxuus r x 


1978 


i3, 771, 707 




^4 164 960 




1979 


3,979,154 


5.2 


4,671,225 


10.8 


1980 


4,188,524 


5.0 


4,508,672 


(3.5) 


1981 


4,532,256 


7.6 


5,168,860 


12.8 






Percentage 










Supplies and 


Total 


Furniture and 






Materials 


Furniture 


Equipment 


Fiscal 


Total Supplies 


Change From 


and 


Change From 


Year 


and Materials* 


Previous FY 


Equipmemt 


Previous FY 


1978 


i 388,703 




$ 29,360 




1979 


417,906 


7.0 


18,529 


(36.9) 


1980 


551,564 


24.2 


50,840 


63.6 


1981 


559,891 


1.5 


22,226 


(56,3) 



^includes disposables 
( ) indicates a decrease 



accounted for by the tremendous cost increases of paper-related products 
experienced that year. Furniture and equipment expenditures seem to follow a 
biannual cyclic pattern not related to inflation increases. 

Energy Conservation and Utility Costs 

As MCPS does not currently have the capability of identifying utility costs by 
program, it is impossible to determine the actual utility costs associated 
with the School Lunch Program. The results of the cafeteria manager and 
satellite worker surveys and the interviews with Focd Services Management 



would indicate, however, that steps are being taken to conserve energy in 
school cafeterias. These include the following: 

o Turning out lights and other electrical equipment where possible 

o Replacing of seals on refrigerators and freezers 

o Controlling the use of vent fans 

o Converting to convection ovens 

o Reducing the number of mixers in use 

o Using plastic shields over freezer doors 

o Controlling the temperature of hot water system 

Investment of Food Services Funds 

Current "^Practices 

At present, MOPS does not invest excess or available Food Services Funds. 
Food Services Funds are not maintained in a separate fund. Although 
identifiable. Food Services Funds are co-mingled with other monies in the 
General Fund ^d are used to pay any valid MCPS expense. All Food Services 
income and reimbursements are deposited in the General Fund, and all Food 
Services expenses are paid from the General Fund. A ledger of debits and 
credits to the General Fund is maintained to control the separation of the 
various fund monies, MCPS frequently uses Food Services Funds to pay non-Food 
Service expenses. As a result, MCPS makes less frequent and smaller requests 
for operating funds from the county government. This allows the county 
government to maintain and invest MCPS operating funds for a longer period of 
time. In effect, however, the county government rather than the MCPS Food 
Services Program is gaining the benefit of the investment of Food Services 
Funds . 

Food Services Funds potentially available for short-term investment are daily 
receipts from the sale of meals, state and federal reimbursements, and the 
Food Services surplus carried forward annually. These three sources of 
revenue wlien reduced by occurring Food Services expenses (rood supplies, 
salaries, etc.) create a daily balance which theoretically should be available 
for MCPS investment. 

Cafeteria managers/ satellite workers deposit cafeteria receipts daily in 
noninterest bearing checking accounts at convenient branches of local banks. 
Currently, each school has a separate cafeteria checking account. In all, 183 
separate checking accounts exist for this purpose^ in 12 individual banks. At 
the end of each month, September through June,' the Division of Accounting 
generates a check from each school account to transfer the funds to a central 
Food Services account and then from that account to the F account (General 
Fund) from which all MCPS expenses are paid. During FY 1981 daily receipts 
from the sale of breakfasts and lunches generated an average daily revenue of 
534,500. Exhibit 5.10 shows the total amount of money accumulated each month 
in noninterest bearing checking accounts. The average monthly balance of 
these^accounts was 5688,806 in FY 1981. 
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Food Services tccount and then from that account to the F account (General 
Fund) from which all HCPS expenses are paid. During FY 1981 daily receipts 
from the sale of breakfasts and lunches generated an average daily revenue of 
i34,500. Exhibit 5.10 shews the total amount of money accumulated each month 
in noninterest bearing checking accounts. The average monthly balance of 
these accounts was ^688, 806 in FY 1981. 



Exhibit 5,10 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SCHOOL LUNCH FUND CASH SALE PROCEEDS 
JULY 1, 1980 TO JUNE 30, 1981 



Month 


Cash, 


July 31, 1980 


-0- 


August 31, 1980 


-0- 


September 30, 1980 


790,726 


October 31, 1980 


885,474 


November 30, 1980" 


691,872 


December 31, 1980 


620,558 


January 31, 1981 


711,604 


February 28,. 1981 


800,794 , 


March 31, 1981 


893,036 


April 30, 1981 


668,312 


May 30, 1981 


825,689 


June 30, 1981 


-0- 



Periodically throughout the year MCPS receives state and federal cash 
reimbursements based on the number of meals served. Exhibit 5.11 shows the 
amount and percentage of total for each of these payments during FY 1981. 
These funds, like daily receipts, are credited to the Food Services Fund and 
deposited in the General Fund where they are available for paying any valid 
MCPS expense. Discounting July and August when no cash reimbursements are 
due, MCPS missed receiving payments in three months. Consequently, over a 
third (36 percent) of the total federal reimbursement was received during the 
last month of the fiscal year. 

The third source of funds which contribute to the potential funds available 
for investment is the Food Services surplus that is carried forward each 
fiscal year. For example, the cash s?irplus in the' general account debited to 
rhe Poor: Services Fund on June 30, 1981, was il, 245,977. This debit is held 
in the General Fund for two months during the summer during which time few 
Food Services expenses were paid from it. 
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SCHEDULE OF STATE AMD FEDERAL RECEIPTS 
OP SCHOOL LUNCH CASH REIMBURSEMENTS 
FY i981 



Federal Through 
State Reiinbursementg State Reimbursements 



Month 


Amount 


Percentage 
of Total 


Amount 


Percentj 
of Totj 


July 






$ -0- 




August 






-0- 




September 


i 28,217 


8.7 


304,705 


9.2 


October 


28,217 


8.7 


-0- 


-0- 


November 


28,217 


8.^7 


575,824 


17.4 


December 


28,217 


81)7 


293 ,.4A9 


8.9 


January 


31,156 


9^6 


299,979 


9.1 


February 


31,156 


9.6 


299,979 


9.1 


March 


13,174 


4.1 


211,631 


6.4 


Apr il 


-0- 




-0- 


-0- 


May 


-0- 


-0- 


-0-- 


-0- 


June 


93,468 


28.9 


1,199,916 


36.3 


Receipts during FT 


281,822 


87.0 


3,185,483 


96.4 


Balance Due MCPS 


41,940 


13.0 


119,143 


3.6 


Total Anticipated 










Receipts 


323,762 




3,304,626 





Practices o£ Other Maryland LEAs 

A survey of five other large school systems in Maryland! found that all five 
maintsined a separate account for Food Services Funds and invested these funds 
for the benefit of the Food Services Program, Although each school system had 
slightly different procedures for collecting revenues and investing funds, 
each earned i50, 000-^170, 000 per year in interest for the Food Services 
Progran. ^Jhereas MCX^S removes daily cash receipts from noninterest accounts 
monthly, the school systems surveyed did this at least once per week and some 
as frequently as twice per week. These funds were put into the a Central Food 
Services Fund for investment. Instead of each school having its own 
individual account, no more than eight accounts were "found in the other 
districts. Cafeteria managers made daily deposits in the closest branch bank 
of the 5-8 banks with accounts. With one exception, the school district's 
financial officer was responsible fqr investing the daily balance in the Food 
Services account. (In Howard County, the assistant director for food 
services had this responsibility.) In all cases, investments were in 
short-term secure 1-30 day re-purchase agreements negotiated with banks and 



^School systems surveyed were: Prince George's, Howard, Baltimore 
County, Anne Arundel and Baltimore Cicy. 
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securities dealers. Federal regulations allow school districts to carry a 
three-month cash surplus in Food Services accounts, and all five school 
districts surveyed carried a surplus. State and federal cash reimbursements 
were also deposited ;^rectly into the central Food Services account. 

Federal Regulaitffons Concerning Investment * 

U.S. Department of Agriculture regulations state that all program income 
( inc lud ing ch ildr en ' s payment's and cash re imbursemen ts ) mus t be used for 
program purposes. Interest earned from the investment of surplus program 
funds has been defined to be program income and must, therefore, also be used 
solely for the purposes of the Food Services Program* As previously 
described, MCPS does not currently invest surplus Food Service Funds. These 
funds are used to pay general operating expenses, allowing MCPS to delay 
requesting funds from the county government, thereby allowing the county 
government to earn additional interest income on the funds. In order to 
ensure^ full ccmplicance with the USDA regulations, MCPS should consider 
establishing a separate account for Food Services Funds and investing any 
surplus in such a way that interest Income is returned directly to the Food 
Services Program. 



Meal Pricing Structure 



Prices for full paid and reduced price lunches and breakfasts arc established 
annually prior to the start of the school year by the Board of Eduction upon 
recommendation of the Food Services Director. Data from the previous fiscal 
year is used to determine actual food costs and adjusted by anticipate*! 
changes in bid prices. Food costs are then estimated for the ten most popular 
menus which take into account estimated waste and other such factors. Labor 
cost increases are estimated and, based upon the present income level, a 
projected current fund balance is determined. The participation level is 
estimated from enrollment projections and past exper-Lence of MCPS and other 
Maryland county school systems of participation rate changes caused by meal 
price changes. Meal price recommendations are then formulated which, ;^en 
combined with the estimated federal and state cash reimbursements, will 
balance the estimated expenses. Although detailed cost accounting data and 
computer support are not available for this process, this manual approach has 
in the past few years produced amazingly accurate results and indicates the 
value of the experience of the Food Service^" management staff. 

A la carte prices are also determined centrally and applied uniformly across 
all schools. Actual food costs from the previous fiscal year are reviewed and 
adjusted for. projected increases/decreases. Where possible, costs of 
individual items like milk are adjusted to reflect actual fluctuations. Price 
lists with definitions of standard portion sizes are distributed to pi'incipnls 
and cafeteria managers. A la carte prices are established in concert with the 
Food Services goal of selling well-balanced meals. Consequently, a la carte 
prices are set such that they do not discourage students from buying a full 
lunch. 
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Impact of School Closings on Food Service Costs 



The closing of schools and the resulting increased enrollment in surrounding 
schools can have an impact on the operation and cost of the school lunch 
progrm. Food Services- has, however, had little involvement with school 
closing decisions or the development of the 15-year facilities plan. From a 
Food Service perspective, certain schools would be better to close than others 
because of kitchen f-cilities, staffing, participation, «nd profitability. On 
the other hand,^ it l5 more efficient to increase the number of meals to be 
served at certain schools than others. For example, if a school has limited 
preparation or serving facilities, it may be necessary to increase the number 
of lunch ^ periods to accommodate the increased number of students, with 
possible implications on the instructional program. 

Not all surplus kitchen equip...ent from closed schools can be used effectively 
in MCPS. Future closings (June, 1982) of a large number of schools will 
create a significant surplus of good useable kitchen equipment. It is 
important that proper planning be undertaken for the sale of this surplus 
equipment; otherwise, it may end up being disposed of as scrap rather than 
useable equipment. Funds raised from the sale of surplus kitchen equipment 
should be returned to Food Services rather than being deposited in the General 
Fund. 



Effect of Code Compliance on Food Service Costs 

Although the lack of cost accounting and program chargeback procedures make it 
almost impossible to calculate or estimate, there are costs to MCPS caused 
solely by compliance to local, state, and federal codes and regulations. Some 
of these costs are bom directly by Food Services in the form of equipment 
expenditures and cafeteria staff salaries necessary to perform certain daily 
tasks. Additional labor costs are absorbed by maintenance staff in periorming 
modifications/maintenance necessary from inspections and compliance with new 
codes. Some annoying inconsistencies were found where one regulatory agency 
would require one '"action" and another regulatory agency would write that' same 
"action" as a code violation; e.g., the health department wanes screens on all 
windows and the fire raarshall doesn't. Modifications to facilities to comply 
to new codes seemed to be a major expense. Examples are the following 

o Manifold sink installations 

o Waste water vacuum breakers 

o Plastic light shield'5 

o Removal of unused equipment 

o Fire proofing exhaust hoods 

Cost of Serving Additional Groups 



The Division of Food Services provides meal service to a number of student and 
adult groups on a cost reimbursable basis. The Departmwt of Health and Human 
Services and the Department of Agriculture stipulate that public school system 
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Food Services organizations be the first choice of these agencies when food 
services are required. A partial listing of these groups includes the 
following 

o Various child day care programs 
o^ Various Senior Citizens Programs 
o The Summer Feeding Program for Low Income Children 
o Meals on.Wheels 

In ''all such programs, Food Services is a vendor (under contract) to the local 
agency for providing the meal service. In order for MCPS to provide services 
to these organizations they must be nonprofit and unable to obtain services 
from the private sector at a comparable cost. These programs allow Food 
Services to utilize kitchen facilities during nonlunch time periods and during 
the summer and provide additional summer employment to a number of staff. A 
number of different food preparation and delivery methods are used in these 
programs. For some senior citizen programs, meals are prepared in bulk at a 
central or on-site kitchen and delivered to other schools or senior citizen 
homes where they are portioned and served. In other programs prepackaged 
satellite type meals are prepared and served. 

Current basic accounting and reporting procedures allow individual cafeterias 
to report expenditures and participation in such programs • The Divis ion of 
Af.couTiting has the responsibility of sending invoices (bills) to the agencies 
rtceiv'.ng services and collecting payments. As MCPS does not currently have 
the ability to accurately identify the cost of in-kind services provided to 
Food Services, these costs are not being recovered from outside agencies to 
which the Division of Food Services provides services. Except as noted above 
and the fact that some problems have been experienced in collection, 
accounting procedures appear to be adequate to handle these additional Food 
Services Programs. 



School Cafeteria Audits 



Seventeen (50 percent) of the 34 schools selected for participation in this 
study were visited for an audit of cafeteria financial records and review of 
accounting procedures. In general, all schools visited were found to, be 
operating in an acceptable manner. However, two financial control problems 
were identified and warrant attention. They were control of cash and security 
of food inventories. 

Cash Control 

Cafeteria managers are required to keep tallies of categories of items for 
control and reimbursement purposes. This entails maintaining a tally sheet 
which should reconcile with the amount of cash ^received on a given day. 
Although adequate control procedures were in effect; for lunch, breakfast, and 
milk counts, most schools did not keep sales records for a la carte items. A 
la carte production, records are maintained in the kitchen, but are not 
available ac the point of sale, and are not used for determining a la carte 
sales, Conjequently the amount of a la carte sales is derived by subtracting 
calculated amounts for lunch, breakfast, and milV from the total deposit for 
Che day and then entering the difference as a separate item subtotal. By 
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operating under this concept, no control ovar shortages or overages is 
possible. 

This concern was also observed in schools utilizing cash registers (most 
schools have only cash boxes) because tapes were used nuiinly as a source to 
obtain counts for the various categories of lunch, breakfast, and milk sales. 
Aioounts were then calculated and the difference lumped inco a la carte as 
described above* 

To ascertain how timely deposits were made, a comparison of amounts and dates 
on tally sheets were made with validated deposit tickets. Generally there was 
no more than a one-day del>!ty which was due to use of night depositories. 
However, one school frequently had delays of two to seven days. Food Services 
was advised of the situation. 

Food Services policy requires that money be deposited daily, not locked in a 
storage room or taken home to be counted and deposited another day. On many 
occasions while visiting the schools, cash boxes with the day's collections 
would be found sitting unattended on a table or desk near an outside 
entrance. This creates a very vulnerable situation and should be discontinued. 

Security of Inventory 

Most schools had three general types of storage needs: perishable food, 
nonper ishable foods, and paper supplies. Perishable foods are locked in 
freezers and refrigerators to which maintenance repairmen have keys. 
Nonper ishable foods are secured In storage rooms which in some cases are 
accessible with master keys . Paper supplies were sometimes stored in open 
areas within the kitchen or remote storage areas that could be accessed with a 
master key. 

Cafeteria Use of Cash Registers 

As part of the financial audit, schools were questioned about the use of cash 
registers in cafeterias. The general consensus of cafeteria staff was that 
the slowness of the conventional registers created "bottlenecks" and resulted 
li* lengthened lunch lines. Although this does seem to be the case with 
conventional cash regis teirs, the new electronic cash registers (item key type) 
would appear to solve this problem. An electronic cash register is currently 
being used at Northwood High School on a trial basis. Observation of its use 
shewed that, although some users thought they were slightly slower, it 
appeared to operate smoothly and without delay. The electronic cash register 
maintained detailed records for most a la carte items as well as reimbursable 
items. An audit trail and control totals were also available. 

Cost might not make the use of electronic cash registers feasible in most 
elementary schools; however, there does appear to be some justification for 
their use in secondary schools. Although all secondary schools now have cash 
registers, they are not the electronic type and are not being used for cash 
control purposes. The advantages of electronic cash registers are (1) 
improved control of a la carte items, (2) availability of an audit trail and 
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control totals, and (3) ease of preparing accounting reports. These 
advantages oust be weighed against the large, one-time cost of purchasing 
electronic cash registers. A* possible future use of cash registers is point 
of entry data collection which might eliminate the current "bubble sheet" data 
collection form* 



Implications of the Findings 

A major policy issue identified in the findings of this chapter is the 
question of the extent that tax-supported funds should be utilized to provide 
supplemental funding to the Food Services Program. As previously identified, 
the Food Service Program is assisted by both direct allocation of funds in the 
Operating Budget (Categories 9 and 10} and through in-kind contributions of 
support services . The most significant implication of local supplemental 
funding is the direct relationship it has with the price charged for meals. 
The larger the amount of supplemental funding, the less Food Services has to 
charge for meals. Without consideration of the effect of price changes on 
participation rates, using FY 1981 expense and participation data, it was 
projected that a i.03 increase in the price of a meal would be necessary to 
cover each additional J250,000 of expenses . For example, if i500,000 of 
Category 10 funds had been reduced from the FY 1981 Operating Budget, the 
price of a lunch would have to have been raised from i.65 to J. 71 to cover 
these additional expenses. Eliminating the full ^593,000 in FY 1982 support 
in the Operating Budget and charging the Food Services Program for all MCPS 
provided services listed in Exhibit 5.4 represent an additional i.ll increase 
in the price of lunch. This price increase would bring the MCPS price up to 
the prices in Baltimore, Howard, and Prince George's countiies. The analysis 
is more complicated, however, because increasing prices does have an effect on 
participation, which in turn has an effect on revenue. 

Although it is difficult to project accurately the amount of income that could 
be generated by MCPS investment of Food Services Funds, it is estimated at 
il50,000 per year. For example, twice weekly clearing out the cafeteria 
checking accounts and investing the i688,806 average monthly balance of daily 
receipts would generate over $20,000 per year in interest revenue. Investment 
of the annual Food Services surplus for the two inactive suimner months alone 
could generate another i25,000. Maintaining Food Services Funds in an account 
separate from the General Fund and investing the daily surplus might require a 
modification in the present computer-supported accounting application. 

As discussed earlier. Category 61 is an enterprise fund and is not supported 
from local tax dollars. This chapter recommends the elimination of local tax 
support to the Food Services Program (Category 10 and part of Category 9) and 
the placement of these funds in Category 61. Although this recommendation 
will generate significant savings to the taxpayers of Montgomery County, it 
will not reduce the size of the MCPS Operating Budget. This is due to the 
fact that, althou^^h not funded by the County Council, Food Services Funds are, 
by state law, included in the Operating Budget and have the effect of making 
the budget appear larger than it actually is. The alleviation of this 
situation will require, at a minimum, authorization from the County Council to 
change budget procedures and might even require changes in the state law. 
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Re comnen da t i on s 



It should be noted that many of the recoranendations made elsewhere in this 
report, particularly in Chapters 11 and 12, affect budgeting, costs, and 
accounting. Hwever, the following significant recommendations are derived 
from the findings of this chapter: 

o The superintendent and the Board of Education should review the 
current policy of providing local tax support to the Food Service 
Program. Coasiderafcle ' reductions in the Operating Budget could be 
obtained by a decision to reduce or eliminate this support. 

o MCPS should create a separate central Food Services account into which 
all revenues (and surplus) should be deposited and out of which all 
Food Services expenses should be paid. Cafeteria receipts should be 
deposited daily in no more than five to eight invididual accounts and 
removed by the Division of Accounting twice weekly. Procedures should 
be developed whereby daily balances of the Food Services account can 
be determined. The Director of the Department of Financial Services 
should be given the authority and responsibility to invest daily 
surplus Food Services Funds in short-terra (1-30 day) securities such 
as repurchase agreements. Under our interpretation of Department of- 
Agriculture regulations, the interest earned from rhese investoients 
must be used for the purposes of the Food Services Program. 

o Investigate with the Maryland State Department of Education what, if 
any, procedural changes need to be made to ensure that MCPS receives 
the maximum Food Services cash reimbursements at the earliest possible 
date and that these funds are deposited in and invested from the 
central Food Services account. 

o The alternatives by which Food Services Funds and other reimbursable 
funds can be removed from the Operating Budget should be explored. 

o The Division of Food Services should be involved earlier in 
discussions concerning school closings. The impact of school closings 
on the ability of the Division of Food Services to provide cost 
effective quality meals should be considered. When school closing 
decisions are made, procedures for the sale of surplus kitchen 
equipment should be initiated early enough to complete the process 
prior to the closing of schools. 

o Secondary ^schools should account for a la carte item receipts 

separately and generate control totals rather than the current 

practice of determining a la carte receipts by subtraction. 

Consideration should De given to the purchase of electronic cash 
registers for this purpose. 
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All school food and supply storage areas should be locked with special 
keys and be under the control of the principal and/ or cafeteria 
manager. 

£f MCPS implements a coat accounting system, an administrative 
overhead fee to cover MCPS in-kind contributions to Food Services 
should be determined and added by the Divison of Accounting to all 
invoices sent to outside agencies to which the Division of Food 
Services provides services. 
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CHAPTER 6 SUMMARY 



OPERATION OF SUPPORT FUNCTIONS 

All food and other supplies are ordered by cafeteria managers and satellite 
workers from a series of 10-12 approved bid lists. Vendors make deliveries 
directly to schools in accordance with procedures specified in the bid. All 
vendor contact is handled centrally by Food Services staff rather than by 
individual cafeteria managers. Most cafeteria managers reported that the 
present ordering procedures posed no problems. The procurement process from 
the initiation of bid specifications to contract award averages 14 weeks. The 
demonstration, testing, and evaluation of new/substitute products, equipment, 
and supplies is a prime responsibility of the central administrative staff of 
the Division of Food Services, 

AH cafeteria managers are required to take a complete inventory of food and 
other supplies on a monthly basis. Purchased foods are valued at the price 
shown on the latest invoice or updated bid list and commodities are valued 
from a list provided periodically by the Maryland State Department of 
Education, Monthly inventory data is utilized to varied degrees by different 
managers; some managers indicated they made little or no use of the data while 
other managers said they used the information for ordering. All inventories 
are currently conducted and maintained manually. Inconsistencies in the 
pricing of inventories and the exclusion of commodities make the comparison of 
food expenses from one school to another very distorted. 

Present data processing support to the Division of Food Services can be 
divided into two categories: those data processing applications which were 
designed for general MCPS administrative purposes and those applications which 
have been specifically designed for the use of Food Services. In the spring 
of 1981, the Division of Food Services submitted the following seven "Summary 
of Need for New/Additional Data Processing Support" statements to the Task 
Force on Long-Range Planning for Future Use of Computer Technology 

o Inventory Control System 

o Cafeteria Accounting Improvements 

0 Identification of Hidden Costs 

0 Student Preference Sun'eys 

o Free and Reduced Price Meal Applications 

0 Equipment Schodtiie 

0 Average Hourly Labor Rate per Classification 

The inventory control system to support the new Food Services Warehouse is 
currently under development by the Department of Management Information and 
Computer Services (DMICS) , Some initial design work for a basic capability to 
monitor free and reduced price applications has been started by DMICS staff. 
Although not intended to meet all the requirements of the needs statement, it 
will provide basic capabilities at a much earlier date. None of the other 
five Food Services need statements were recommended for development in the 
task force report. 
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Montgomery County Public Schools pacticipates in the National School Lunch 
Program and also receives funds to support the lunch program from the State of 
Maryland. Except for a half cent decrease in FY 82, the state cash reimburse 
ment for free and reduced price meals remained consistent between FY 80 and \^ 
82, Federal cash reimbursements for reduced price meals started in FY 80 at 
$.8325 per meal, reached $.920 in FY 81, and decreased to $.6925 in FY 82. 
The federal reimbursement for free meals basically increased steadily between 
FY 80 and FY 82. The biggest change in the reimbursement for full price meals 
occurred during the 1981-82 school year when it decreased from $0.1850 to 
$0.1050 per^meal. As of this writing, the Reagan Administration plans to ask 
for further reductions from the current $0.1050 to $0.0520 in July, 1982 and 
then totally phasing out the full price cash reimbursement in 1983. Assuming 
that all of the reduction would be passed on to the purchaser, the price of 
the regular MCPS lunch would have been raised from $0.65 o $1.08 in FY 61 if 
tha $3,626,840 of federal cash reimbursements were v.chdrawn. If FY 82, the 
$.80 elementary lunch would h?ve to go to $1.23 if this same level of federal 
cash reimbursements were withdrawn. 

In addition to cash reimbursement for meals served, the federal government 
supports the school lunch and breakfast programs by providing large quantities 
of a variety of food commodities. MCPS received commodities with a dollar 
value of $1,799,194 in FY 1980. The primary difficulty of receiving 
commodities is the lack of lead time in notifying school districts that 
particular commodities have been allotted and/or shipped. However, most of 
the storage and distribution problems associated h the receipt of commodities 
should be resolved when the new central Food Services Warehouse begins 
operation in February, 1982. 

Recommendations 

o A post-implementation evaluation of procuring, ordering, and distributing 
procedures and computer application currently under development for the new 
Food Service Warehouse should be conducted as part of the future Procure- 
ment and Supply Management MORE Study. 

o The Division of Food Services should consider the development (at its own 
expenses) of the data processing requirements it considers to be a priority 
and which are not recommended in the Report of the Task Force on Long-Range 
Planning for Future Use of Computer Technology. 

o Food Services staff should continue to lobby and encourage the continuance 
of the federal cash reimbursement and commodities programs. 

o A computer-supported inventory evaluation module should be developed 
whereby individual schools report only ."quantities on hand" and individual 
item prices are maintained on a computer < . ' ,ase. Such a system would 
(I) require less time by cafeteria personnel, (2) provide more accurate 
date, and (3) make available standard item pricing among schools. 
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For purposes of comparing school expenses, commodities should be valued in 
schools the same as the equivalent purchased^ items. It is anticipated that 
the new School Lunch Inventory Control System will accomplish this, when 
completed. 

The Department of Management Information and Computer Services should 
continue the development of the School Lunch Inventory Control System and 
include a menu planning/costing module and a small equipment inventory 
module in the second phase of the development. 
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CHAPTER 6 



OPERATION OF SUPPORT FUNCTIONS 



Introduction 



The focus of this chapter is on those functions vhich, although supplementary 
to the direct delivery of food services, are vital to its efficient 
operation. Though many MCPS departments/divisions provide support to the 
Division of Food Services, only the more critical functions have been 
identified for study. The objectives of this chapter are to (1) review the 
ordering and procurement processes , ( 2) describe the present and planned food 
inventory storage and dis tribution systems , (3) study the procedure by which 
supplies and equipment are issued and controlled, (4) evaluate- present and 
future computer support, and (5) identify the role that federal cash • 
reimbursement and cotnraodities play in the delivery of food services. 



All food and other supplies are ordered by cafeteria man^^gers and satellite 
workers from a series of 10-12 approved bid lists. A bid list is a collection 
of similiar food items which are supplied from a vendor under an approved 
contract for an established cost per item. 

Individual cafeteria managers determine their food and supply needs by 
comparing the food required to prepare meals on the menu schedule with the 
food supplies in their current inventory. Managers complete the 
vendor-supplied order forms for food items on particular bids and forward 
orders to the Food Services central administration in accordance with a 
published order schedule. Food Services staff review all order forms received 
from schools, consolidate them by vendor, and call the vendor to come pick up 
the orders. Cafeteria managers can make modifications to written orders by 
phone within 48 hours of their submission. Vendors make deliveries directly 
to schools in accordance with, procedures specified in the bid. The only 
exceptions to this procedure of sending order forms to Food Services are (1) 
cafeteria managers at on-site schools and satellite workers at satellite 
schools order ice cream, milk, and bread (on-site only) via telephone or 
written orders directly from vendors on the approved bid lis t , and ( 2) 
purchase of speciality food items not on the bid list can be made with 
written permission of the director of the Division of Food Services . All 
other vendor contact is handled centrally by Food Servicess staff rather than 
by individual cafeteria managers . Managers communicate comments on products 
or vendor ser/ice to Food Services staff via telephone and/or MCPS Form 240-3. 

Most cafeteria managers (74 percent) reported that the present ordering 
procedures posed no problems. Occasionally, however, the need to predict food 
requirements two to three weeks in advance does pose an ordering problem. 
Some managers also reported a need for more frequent delivery of produce in 
order to ensure f reshnes s . Overs tocking and s torage problems caused by the 
advance ordering process did not seem to create a significant problem. 



The Ordering Process 
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The Procurement Process 



The Division of Food Services prepares drafts of the general conditions and 
specifications for each of the 10-12 food supply bids approved each year. 
Each bid contains (l) technical specifications for each food item, 
fZl "timated quantities to be purchased, during the period of the bid, 
delivery specifications which list schools, frequencies of o'eliveries, and 
procedures to be followed for school delivery, and (4) other general 
conditions of the bid. 

The draft bid specifications are reviewed and edited by the Division cf 
Procurement and prepared in final format as a Request for Quotation (RFQ). 
u is responsible for advertizing and distributing 

the RFQ s and for receiving responses in accordance with MCPS procurement 
regulations for competitive bidding. 

Upon receipt, the Division of Procurement transmits qualified quotations to 
Food Services for technical evaluation. Food Services then (l) reviews 
quotations for completeness, responsiveness to specification! (which includes 
comparing proposed substitute food items to specifications), (2) calculates 
and compares costs, and (3) calculates the value of the bid. New 
products/substitutions may be demonstrated and/or tested in the field. Plant 
inspections and vendor visits may also be made for new vendors or products 
being processed by new suppliers. The central administrative staff, headed by 
the director, fonmlate recommended awards and send them to the Division of 
Procurement. Award^resblutions are prepared for the Board of Education by the 
Division of Procuremerft and normally transmitted via the superintendent to the 
Board of Education at the monthly business meeting. The ultimate review and 
approval authority for Food Services supply contracts is with the Board of 
Education. The procurement process from the initiation of bil specifications 
to contract award averages U weeks. 



Product Evaluation 



The demonstration, testing, and evaluation of new/substitute products, 
equipment, and supplies is a prime responsibility of the central 
administrative staff of the Division of Food Services and receives a 
significant amount of time and resources. Initial review of new food products 
is made by the division director, who evaluates the product for suitability 
withm the MCPS Food Services program. If the product is judged to merit 
further consideration, a Food Services field supervisor arranges for a 
demonstration of the product for the entire central administrative staff 
Following the demonstration and review of the product's technical 
specifications, staff provide written evaluations and numerical ratings of the 
product. The decision to field test a product is based on these ratings. 
Selected products are then field tested in . 2 to 4 school cafeterias. 
Depending on the product, staff will either observe student reaction to the 
new product or convene a panel of students for .i more formal evaluation. 
Cafeteria staff provide input concerning preparing and serving of the new 
product. Decisions are then made by the central administrative staff as to 
expanding the field test, putting the new product on the next bid list, or 
terminating consideration of the product. 
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The Storage and Distribution Process 



Currently, individual schools receive most food and supply items directly from 
the vendor. Each bid contains' specific procedures for delivery of food items 
to schools. For example, milk suppliers are required to place and rotate milk 
cases in the cold storage area of each school. Vendors are not allowed to 
"drop" supplies at the unloading area and must deposit them in specific 
storage areas. Although the food storage capacities of individual schools 
vary significantly, schools generally have sufficient dry and refrigerated 
storage space. In those elementary schools where this is not the case, 
storage may be one of the factors considered in conversion to satellite 
operation. 

Most (81 percent) cafeteria managers and satellite workers reported that they 
check shipments in as they receive them, aiid only in a few cases do custodians 
assume this responsibility when the manager/worker is not in the building to 
receive orders. When cafeteria managers receive orders, they sign the invoice 
and send it to the Division of Accounting. If the order was incomplete, 
damaged, or had some other type of problem, the manager calls the Food 
Services office. 

* i. 

All cafeteria managers are required to take a complete inventory of food and 
other supplies on a monthly basis. Purchased foods are valued at the price 
shcvn on the latest invoice or updated bid list, and commodities are valued 
based on a list provided periodically by the Maryland State Department of 
Education. Food and other supplies inventories are summarized into major 
categories and submitted to accounting. Accounting reviews the information 
and submits it to the Division of Data Processing Operations for data entry. 
The monthly beginning and ending inventories of purchased food are used to 
adjust the expense figures for inclusion in the monthly Profit and Loss 
Statement. The monthly inventory is sent to the Food Services central 
administration where it is reviewed to check the types of food ir.ems being 
ordtred. and used by schools to identify overstocked conditions. Food a.id 
supply inventories can be reviewed by field supervisors as part of the 
individual cafeteria Profit and Loss Statements and used to evaluate the 
effectiveness of management at the school level. For example, supervisors 
might observe if the inventory on hand is appropriate for the number of meals 
served and the size of the operation at that individual cafeteria. A 
mechanism exists whereby field supervisors or cafetiria managers can initiate 
procedures to move surplus food items from one school to another. 

Monthly inventory data is utilized to varied degrees by different managers; 
some managers indicated they made little or no use of the data, while other 
managers said they used the information for ordering. In addition to the 
monthly inventory, some managers indicated that they conduct spot inventories 
prior to ordering or maintain a perpetual inventory. All inventories are 
currently conducted and maintained manually. 

Two problem areas were noted with regard to inventories and the effect they 
have on the profit and loss statement. 

o Inventory valuation — The process of asi'igning a dollar value to an 
inventory requires a cafeteria manager to manually search records for the 
last time a particular item was received and value the entire inventory 
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.based, upon that unit cost. To save time, the cafeteria manager often 
obtains the co«t from the bid list at the beginning of the year and 
carries it forward from month to month, which causes inconsistent 
inventory pricing from one school to another. This, coupled with the fact 
that inventories are often taken over the course of a week, makes the 
validity of published figures questionable. 

° Inventori es of commodities— For allocation purposes, the value of 
conmodities is established by the Maryland State Department of Education. 
Schools are furnished with lists of these prices for inventory valuation 
purposes. Inventories of commodities are not taken into consideration 
when preparing Profit and Loss Statements. As a result, a school using 
federal commodities has fewer expenses than a school using purchased food 
even though they used the same quantity of food. 

Thus inconsistencies in the pricing of inventories and the exclusion of 
conmodities make the comparison of food expenses from one school to another 
very distorted. 

Since the performance of a cafeteria manager is evaluated in part through 
comparison with other similar schools, a more equitable method of determining 
expenses should be developed. Hence, a more accurate method of valuing and 
reporting inventories is needed. 



Impact of New Food Service Warehouse 

Over Che past four years several studies have been conducted which focused on 
the Food Services warehouse and distribution facilities. As a result of these 
studies a decision was made to construct a central Food Ser^-ices warehouse at 
the County Service Park near Gaithersburg. The new facility is scheduled to 
begin operations in February, 1982. Category 61 of the FY 1982 Operating 
Budget contains 13 supporting service positions to staff the new warehouse. 
The space capacity of the new warehouse is as follows 

Freezer 6,000 square feet 

Refrigerator 1,500 square feet 

Warehouse 15,000 square feet 

Administrative Space 3,100 square feet 

Total 25,600 square feet 

The Division of Systems Development., with the design assistance and input of 
Food Services, is currently designing a new School Lunr.h Inventory Control 
System (SLICS) which is required for efficient operation of the new 
warehouse. The central warehouse will have significant impact on purchasing,, 
ordering, and distributing procedures currently being used by the division. 
It IS not the intent of this study^ to evaluate the new procedures now under 
development but rather to indicate potential changes and their corresponding 
impact. For example, federal corauiodities donated to MOPS are currently stored 
commercially, whereas in the future the new warehouse will accommodate them. 
Likewise, suppliers and vendors now deliver food supplies directly to 
individual schools, whereas the new central warehouse will receive most 
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supplies from vendors. It is anticipated that larger quantities of many food 
items may be purchased and that this will have a beneficial effect in the 
prices of these items. It has been previously estimated that the central food 
warehouse will save up to 20 percent of the cost of acquiring the i6 million 
in food and other supplies purchased annually. 

Although new procedures for purchasing, ordering, and distributing ^ood 
supplies for the new warehousing system were not available when this report 
was prepared, it is obvious that these procedures, coupled with the inventory 
central system under development, will be critically important to the 
efficient operation of the central warehouse. In addition, modifications to 
the food service accounting module will be required in order to interface with 
the new inventory control system. 

Equipment 

Written requests for kitchen equipment are made by cafeteria managers and 
satellite workers to the appropriate field supervisor. The business manager 
in Sficondary schools^ and/or the principal may also be involved with such 
requests. Major equipment items may be obtained from transfer from closed 
schools or through inclusion in the operating budget. The length of time 
required to obtain a piece of new equipment seems to vary greatly depending 
upon the cost, its availability from closed schools, whether its need was 
anticipated in the current operating budget, and bid procedures. 

Present and Future Computer Support 
Present Computer Support 

The present data processing support to the Division of Food Services can be 
divided into two categories: those data processing applications which were 
designed for general MCPS administrative purposes and those applications which 
have been specifically designed for the use of Food Services. The first 
category of computer support includes 

o Furniture and equipment inventory 

o General accounting (monthly account balances, etc.) 

o Payroll 

o Position control 

o Operating budget 

o Average daily attendance 

Fo^d Services utilizes these applications and the reports they produce in much 
the sarae^ manner as other departments/divisions in MCPS. The position control 
application is particularly useful to Food Services because of the extremely 
high number of people who are employed less than full time. As Food Services 
1.3 only one of many MCPS users of this category of computer applications, a 
detailed analysis of these applications was not repeated in this study. 
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In Addition to the above mentioned general administrative applications, the 
Department of Management Information and Computer Services has developed a 
cafeteria accounting application for -use by Food Services. This system 
collects, in machine readable format, data concerning the daily operation of 
each cafeteria and produces a number of management reports. Participation^ 
data by types of program and receipts are collected daily and used to create a 
cafeteria accounting file. 

Future Computer Support 

In the spring of 1981, the division submitted the following seven "Summary of 
Need for New/ Additional Data Processing Support" statements to the Task Force 
on Long-Range Planning for Future Use of Computer Technology 

o Iny:entory Control System 

o Cafeteria Accounting Improvements 

o Identification of Hidden Coots ^ 

o Student Preference Surveys 

o Free and Reduced Price Meal Applications 

o Equipment Schedule 

o Average Hourly Labor Rate per Classification 

These ^ statements of need .(see Appendix D) represent Food Services staff 
thinking on their computer support needs for the next five years. Two of 
these seven computer needs are discussed elsewhere in this report, (I) The 
inventory control system to support the new Food Services Warehou)3e is 
currently under development by the Department of Management Information and 
Computer Services (DMICS) and is discussed briefly elsewhero in this chapter. 
Although this application should meet most of the inventory control needs of 
the new warehouse, it will not provide the menu planning/cost capabilities and 
in-school inventory capabilities which were a part of the specif icat^.ons of 
the School Lunch Inventory Control System. (2) Chapter 7, Management of Free 
and Reduced Price Meal Programs, recommends c mputer support to assist in the 
monitoring of applications for free and reduced price meals. As of the 
writing of this report , some initial design work for a basic capability has 
begun by staff of the Department of Management Information and Computer 
Services. This effort is in response to an earlier request to DMICS; and 
although not intended to meet all the requirements of the needs statement, it 
will provide basic capabilities at a much earlier date. The full capability 
for monitoring free and reduced price meal applications is one of the last 
recommended additional applications in the Business Pcrvice Plan in the Report 
of the Task Force on Long-Range Planning for Future Use of Computer 
Technology . None of the other five Food Service need statements were 
recommended for development in the report. Of the remaining computer needs, 
Food Services staff have identified the equipment scheduling capabilities as 
being their highest priority. 

Involvement With Federal and State Programs 

Montgomery County Public Schools participates in the National School Lunch 
Program, the largest federally supported child nutrition program. The law was 
authorised by the National School Lunch Act of 1946 to "provide assistance to 
Che states in the establishment, maintenance, operations, ex|.ansion of school 
lunch programs, and for other purposes.*? School districts tet.eive assistance 
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from the federal government fhrough direct cash payments based on the number 
of meals served and receipt of large quantities of products which are referred 
to as commodities. 

Exhibit 6,1 shows the history of federal and state per meal cash 
reimbursements rates for ,F_Y 1980 to FY 1982. The maximum rates show cash 
reimbursement for free and reduced price meals remained consistent for the 
period except for a half cent decrease in FY 1982. It should be noted that 
state funds are allocated each year for this program and paid according to the 
maximum rates in Exhibit 6.1 Dnly until these funds are expended. The federal 
cash reimbursement, however, changed significantly by meal type during the 
period. Cash reimbursements for reduced price meals started in FY 1980 at 
iO.8325 per meal, reached i0.920 in FY 1981, and decreased to $0.6925 in FY 
1982. The federal reimbursement for free meals has increased steadily between 
FY 1980 and FY 1982, except for a slight decrease in the second half of FY 
1981. The biggest change in the reimbursement for full price meals occurred 
during the 1981-82 school year when it decreased from i0.1850 to JO.1050 per 
meal. As of this writing, the Reagan Administration plans to ask for further 
reductions from iO.1050 to $0.0520 in July,'l982 and then totally phasing out 
the full price cash reimbursement in 1983. In FY 1981, MCPS ' received 
$1,108,026 in cash reimbursements for full-price meals. 



Exhibit 6.1* 

PER MEAL FEDERAL AND STATE CASH 
REIMBURSEMENT BY TYPE MEAL 
FY 1980 - FY 1982 



Federal ^ State 

Period Full Price Free Reduced Full Price Free Reduced 

July 1, 1979- 

Deceraber 31, 1979 .1700 .9325 .8325 - .1650 .1650 

January 1, 1980- 

June 30, 1980 .1775 .9725 .8725 - .1650 .1650 

July I, 1980- 

Decerabor 31, 1980 .1850 1.0200 .9200 r .1650 .1650 

January 1, 1981- 

June 30, 1981 .1600 .9950 .7950 - .1650 .1650 

July 1, 1981- 

August 31, 1981 ^ .1775 1.0925 .3925 - .1600 .1600 

Septeraberv, 1, 1981- 

June 30, 1982 .1050 1.0925 .6925 - .1600 .1600 
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Exhibit 6.2 shews the amount of cash reimbursement MCPS received from the 
federal government in FY 198K The total amount of reimbursement ($3,626,840) 
represented 32 percent of the total Food Services income in FY 1981. For 
full-price paid meals, the federal reimbursement was normally around 21 
percent of the total income for that meal type, while for reduced priced meals 
the reimbursement was approimately 91 percent of total income. For free meals 
the reimbursement was 100 percent of the income. In addition, local subsidies 
from the Montgomery County Government amounted to $258,964 for free and 
reduced pries lunches. See Chapter 7 for detailed descriptions of the free 
and reduced price lunch and breakfast programs. 



Exhibit 6.2 

AMOUNT OF FEDERAL CASH REIMBURSEMENT BY 
MEAL TYPE FY 1981 



Income Federal Percent of 



Meal Type 


' From Sales 


Reimbursemei\t 


Total Income 


Elementary Lunch- Paid 
Elementary Lunch-Free 
Elementary Lunch-Reduced 


il, 877, 324 
-0- 
30,074 


i544,869 
724,999 
307,568 


22 
100 
91 


Secondary Lunch-Paid 
Secondary Lunch-Free 
Secondary Lunch-Reduced 


2,114,216 
-0- 

13,751 


538,983 
466,772 
140,537 


20 
100 
91 


Total Milk 


406,522 


270,012 


40 


Breakfast-Paid 
Breakfast-Free 
Break fast -Reduced 


70,029 
-0- 
6,360 


24,174 
310,496 
73,587 


26 
100 
92 • 



Recent discussions surrounding the Reagan Administration's plans for 
elimination or reduction in federal cash reimbursements have raised concerns 
for the impact on MCPS Food Service Programs. Assuming the elimination of 
total federal funds were passed on to the purchaser, the price of the regular 
MCPS lunch would have been raised from iO.65 to il.08 in FY 1981. In FY 1982, 
the i.80 elementary j,unch would have gone to il.23 if this same level of 
federal cash reimbursements were withdrawn. These projections are based on 
actual FY 1981 cost data which showed that each ^250,000 in additional 
expenses would result in a $0.03 increase in the price of lunch. Thus, each 
10 percent' ^^reduction in federal support would result in a little over JO.04 
increase in the price of lunch. This analysis is based on participation 
rates, volume levels, and commodity support levels for the 1981-82 school year. 

The primary costs to MCPS for accepting federal subsidies varies for cash 
payments versus commodities. The primary costs associated with receiving cash 
reimbursements are the record keeping burden associated with counting and 
reporting the number of various types of meals served and the administrative 
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burden ^ required to verify that reimbursement does not exceed the cost of 
providing the meals. Compliance with the regulations constrains management in 
areas such as menu planning, portion control, and logistical procedures and 
Food Services managment feels that it contributes to increased plate waste. 
The impact of receiving federal commodities is discussed later in this chapter. 

Value of Commodities Received 

In addition to cash reimbursement for meals sewed, the federal government 
«8upports the school lunch and breakfast programs in local school districts by 
providing, through state departments of education, large quantitites of a 
variety of food products whicl* are referred to as commodities, e,g,, potatoes, 
cliicken, fruits, flour, etc. Commodities may be delivered directly to the 
school district or sent to a food processor for use as r,iw materials to make a 
processed food. For example, flour, cheese and tomatos may be sent to a 
processor which uses these materials to make pizza under a contract with the 
school district. 

Based on the statewide totd dollar value entitlement for commodities of 
iO,1675 per lunch and i,03 per breakfast, MCPS received commodities with a 
dollar value of Jl, 799, 194 in FY 1981, Of this amount il, 423, 080 worth of 
commodities was actually received by MCPS, and ^376, 114 worth was sent 
directly to processors. The Maryland State Department of Education controls 
the allocation and distribution ot commodities to the local school systems 
based on the district's Average Daily Participation, 

Receipt and Distribution of Commodities 

Commodities requiring refrigeration are shipped to a commercial warehouse 
leased and controlled by the Maryland State Department of Education (MSDE), 
MSDE notifies MCPS of its allotment of a given commodity in the warehouse, and 
it is the school district's responsibility to pick the commodity up at the 
warehouse and distribute it to individual schools. The Division of Supply 
Management provides this service on request from the Division of Food 
Servicers, To cover the expenses associated with the warehousing operation, 
MSDE charges LEAs an esculating monthly per case cost. Most nonref rigerated 
cotnmodities are shipped via rail car directly to the rail station in 
Rockville, The Division of Supply Management normally delivers such 
commodities directly to the schools from the rails tacion, Commodites are 
occasionally taken to the supply warehouse prior to delivery to individual 
schools, \^ 

Xmpact and Problems Posed by Commoditi es 

The receipt of federal commodities has a significant impact on the purchasing 
of food items, A major difficulty is caused by Hthe lack of lead time in 
notifying school districts that particular commodities have been allotted 
and/or shipped. The lack of information upon which to plan food purchases 
often results in receiving large quantities of commodities shortly after 
purchasing similiar food items. In addition, uncertainty as to the quantity 
of commodity supplied items MCPS will purchase during the life of a bid .causes 
vendors to overprice such items. 
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The lack of sufficient notification of receipt of commodities also creates 
significant management and logistical problems dealing with storage and 
distribution. The Division of Supply Management must often, with little or no 
prior notice, reschedule its activities to pick up a box car load of 
commodities at the rail station in Rockville. With the current lack of 
central storage capacity, commodities must often be delivered to individual 
schools in advance of their need for them. This situation causes several 
problems in schools. Cafeteria mnagers sometimes" may not ^know what 
commodities and in what quantities they are receiving and therefore have a 
difficult time planning for their utilization or may have difficulty finding 
storage space for them. 

Many of the storage and distribution problems associated with the receipt of 
commodities will be resolved when the new central Food Services Warehouse 
begins full operation. Nonrefrigerated coimnodities can be delivered by rail 
to the new warehouse and unloaded directly into the warehouse for later 
planned distribution to schools in the same manner as purchased food items. 
MCPS can also save a significant portion of the MSDE storage charge for 
refrigerated commodities. 

A major problem associated with the federal commodities program is the amount 
of control able to be exercised by local Food Services management. Local Food 
Services staff do not write product specifications for commodities, and 
control over the quality of commodities received is limited to providing 
feedback to the MSDE liaison regarding the degree of satisfaction with the 
products received. 

The assistant director of Food Services has the responsibility of receiving 
commodities allotted to MCPS and allocating them to individual schools. 
Cafeteria managers indicate their commodity needs to the assistant director on 
'a commodity order form. A procedure also exists whereby surplus commodities 
may be redistributed or transferred to schools when one school is in short 
supply and another has a surplus. Twenty percent of the commodities received 
by an LEA may be legally rejected and returned to MSDE. However, as these 
procedures could affect the quantity of future allocations of commodities and 
could result in lost revenue,, it is not generally practiced. In general, 
cafeteria managers and satellite workers were satisfied with the quality of 
federal commodities they receive but expressed concern over the quantities 
received, storage, and lack of control. The reader should reference 
additional accounting problems posed by commodities which are discussed in 
Chapter 5. 

Several national studies have been conducted that focus on the problems 
assc^iated with the federal commodities program and alternatives to it. The 
most widely discussed alternatives are cash-based systems which would allow 
local school districts to purchase commodities locally. Thirty school systems 
are currently piloting the cash in lieu of comramodities and letter of credit 
alternatives, however, the probability of these or other alternatives being 
seriously considered is questionable because of political issues that always 
surround the National School Lunch Program. 
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CHAPTER 7 SUMMARY 



MANAGEMENT OF FREE. AND REDUCED PRICE MRAL PROGRAM 

School districts participating in the National School Lunch and School 
Breakfast Programs are required to provide free and reduced price meals to any 
child who qualifies based on farail'y income and size guidelines established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Montgomery County Public Schools participates 
in both of these programs and in FY 1981 served 1,689,964 free or reduced 
price lunches and 733,977 breakfasts. Except for the additional functions of 
student eligibility identification, verification, and the logistics of 
maintaining the anonymity of participants, there is no difference in central 
administration or school-based functions. The Department of Agriculture 
annually sets the maximum family income for eligibility in the Free and 
Reduced Price Lunch and Breakfast Programs as a percentage of the poverty 
level. Between FY 1981 and FY 1982 the maximum income level for a free lunch 
for a child in a family of four was raised 7 percent ($720) to $10,990. With 
inflation raising most family incomes by 10 percent or more, the net effect of 
this action was to reduce the number of students eligible for a fcee meal. 
Consequently, 1,233 fewer students were eligible for a free meal In FY 1982 
than in FY 1981. Approximately $180,000 of local funds would be required to 
increase the maximum income eligibility guidelines to the level necessary to 
return to the FY 1981 participation level. 

Federal regulations require school districts to establish and monitor 
procedures whereby accurate records are maintained of those students who are 
eligible to receive free and reduced price meals. Schools provide an 
application form to an adult member of a child's family on which household 
income and family size are self-reported. When this family-furnished informa- 
tion meets stated eligibility criteria, the child is certified as eligible to 
receive lunch and/or breakfast (and milk) at free or reduced prices. Imple- 
menting and monitoring the Free and Reduced Price Meals Pr:ogram imposes a 
heavy burden on the Division of Food Services. It is evident from the record- 
keeping problems posed by the program and the excessive amount of staff time 
required to maintain and update the program records that the burden needs to 
be alleviated. Tracking the status of applications is difficult and can be 
time consuming because of the existence of records at the schools and at the 
Food Services central office. 

Recommendation 

o The computer-suppor" ;U application for the establishment, maintenance, and 
reporting of studeni.s eligible for free and reduced price lunch should be 
continued and jcompleted as soon as possible. Such a system will make it 
possible to (1) enter and update the eligibility file from a remote 
terminal in the Division of Food Services, (2) update the eligibility file 
when students withdraw or transfer, and (3) update the eligibility file 
when federal income guidelines change. 
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CHAPTER 7 

MANAGEMENT OF FREE AND REDUCED PRICE MEAL PROGRAM 



Introduction 



School districts participating in the National School Lunch and School 
Breakfast Programs which charge for meals separately from other fees are 
required by law to provide free and redrced price meals to any child who 
qualifies based on family income and size guidelines established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Montgomery County Public Schools participates in 
both of these programs and in FY 1981 served 1,689,964 free or reduced price 
lunches and 733,977 free or reduced price breakfasts. In FY 1981, for 
example, a child in a family of four whose family income is less than ilO,270 
could obtain a lunch at no cost, while a child from the same sized family 
whoae income is less than il5,405 could obtain a lunch for 10 cents'.! This 
chapter will focus on the identification of responsibilities for operating the 
free and reduced price lunch and breakfast program, procedures for monitoring 
application eligibility, income verification procedures, and additional 
problems posed by these programs. 



Free and ^Reduced Price Lunch Program Responsibilities 

Overall responsibilities , for the normal delivery of services for the free and 
reduced price lunch program are identical to those previously described for 
the regular school lunch program. Except for the additional functions of 
student eligibility identification, verification, and the logistics of 
maintaining the anonymity of participants, there is no difference in central 
administration or school-based functions. Central administration 
responsibilities focus on development of Montgomery County program policies, 
based upon instructions received from the Maryland State Department of 
Education which in turn reflect federal policies and regulations. Field 
supervisors monitor the program as they make routine visits to schools. 

Responsibilities of cafeteria managers and satellite workers involve taking 
tickets frcxn children as they come through the lunch lines; checking to see if 
students arc using tickets; checking to see whether children are getting all 
they are supposed to be getting; keeping children from misusing or selling 
tickets to others; and finding out how many free and reduced price lunches the 
secretary gave students money for, collecting this amount, and returning it to 
the secretary. Managers can obtain a count of the number of free and reduced 
price meal recipients for their school from the Central Office. Although they 
do not have direct responsibility for monitoring participation, they are 
responsible for knowing the number of students approved for free and reduced 
price lunches in their school and for advising the principal if overt 
discrimination occurs in free and reduced price sales at the point of sale. 



^The price for the reduced price lunch was raised to 20 cents 
February 1, 1981. 



Free and Reduced Price Breakfast Program Responsibilities 



Not all Montgomery County public schoal^ participate in the breakfast 
program. Although Title I schools are required to participate in the 
breakfast program, in other schools principals are responsible for deciding 
whether or not to offer breakfast. When a principal wants to participate in 
the breakfast program, the Food Services central administrative staff reviews 
menus, prices, and the availability of the necessary equipment .in the school 
and obtains the necessary Maryland State Department of Education approval .for 
operating the breakfast program in that particular school. In addition',-'^Food 
Services staff will assist schools in setting up the program and allocating 
the necessary staffing. 

Field supervisors are responsible for monitoring the operations of the 
breakfast program to assure that schools are meeting the program 
requirements. Cafeteria managers/satellite workers have basically the same 
responsibilities as they have for the lunch program including serving a 
nutritious meal, maintaining necessary records, submitting required reports, 
and ordering foods. Some managers cook and serve breakfast without the help 
of additional cafeteria workers. It appears that each principal's level of 
involvement varies according to his or her individual preference. 



Eligibility Criterion for Free and Reduced Price Meals 



On July 1 of each year, the federal government sets a level..,., of 
household/family income which becomes the standard for defining the poverty 
level used in a variety of federal programs. The Department of Agriculture 
annually sets the maximum family income for eligibility in the free and 
reduced price lunch and breakfast programs as a percentage of the poverty 
level. Consequently, the maximum income level for eligibility in the Free and 
Reduced Price Meal Programs can be modified by changing (or not changing) the 
income defined as the poverty level or by changing the percentage taken of the 
poverty level. Exhibit 7.1 shows the effect that changes in the maximum 
income level has on the number of students eligible to receive free and 
reduced price meals. Between FY 1981 and FY 1982, for example, the maximum 
income level for a free lunch for a child in a family of four was raised only 
i720 to $10,990 (7 percent). With inflation raising most family incomes by 10 
percent or more, the nat effect of this action was to reduce the number of 
students eligible for a free meal. Exhibit 7.1 shows that in FY 1982 1,233 
fewer students were eligible for a free meal than in FY 1981. Approximately 
$180,000 of local funds would be required to increase the maximum income 
eligibility guidelines to the level necessary to return to the FY 1981 
participation level. 



Procedures for Student Eligibility 



Federal regulations require school districts to establish and monitor 
procedures whereby accurate records are maintained of those students who are 
eligible to receive free and reduced price lunches and to insure that no 



school serves more free and reduced price meals than the number of eligible 
students currently enrolled in that school • Schools provide an application 
form on which household income and family size are self-reported. When this 
family-furnished infonnition meets stated eligibility criteria, the child is 
certified as eligible to receive lunch and/ or breakfast (and milk) at free or 
reduced prices. 

The primary responsibility for implementing these procedures is with the the 
central administrative staff of the Division of Food Services. They develop 
the eligibility application form and a letter to parents explaining all 
aspects of the program. The application form, letter to parents, and other 
public release material are sent to school principals in a memorandum 
explaining all responsibilities for processing applications. The Department 
of Information also sends out public releases explaining the program and 
notifying parents how to apply for the benefits of the program. The central 
administrative staff also handle the notification and other reporting 
requirements with the Maryland State Department of Education. 

Building principals are responsible for distributing application forms to 
students to take home to their parents on or about the first day of school. 
Principals are also responsible for ensuring that all children eligible for 
the prograin have applied. Most of the schools surveyed (83 percent) said they 
used one of the following two procedures to notify parents that their children 
may be eligible to receive free or reduced price meals or free milk: 

o A notice given to student to take home to parents (99 percent) 
o School newsletter (34 percent) 



Exhibit 7.1 

EFFECT OF MAXIMUM INCOME LEVEL ON NUMBER, STUDENTS 
ELIGIBLE FOR FREE AND REDUCED PRICE MEALS 
FY 1980 - FY 1982 



Year 



MaxLmu:i Income for* 
Free Lunch Eligibility 
As Percent of 
Amount Proverty Level 



Number of** 

Students 
Eligible for 
Free Meals 



Maximum Income for* 
Reduced Price Lunch 

Eligibility 

As Percent of 

Amount Proverty Level 



Number of* 
Students 

Eligible 
for. Reduced 
Price Meals 



FY 1980 i 8,940 



130% 



FY 1981 10,270 130 
FY 1982 10,990 125 



7,243 
8,704 
7,471 



il3,410 
15,405 
16,265 



195% 

195 

185 



3,372 
3,792 
3,776 



*Department of Agriculture maximum income guidelines are based on family size. 
Data shown is for family of four. 

**Number of approved applications on file as of October 1 of each year. 



The Food^ Services central administrative staff are designated to receive all 
applicat'^n forms, review and approve, maintain a current list of eligible 
children, and send notices to principals as to whether children who have 
applied are eligible to participate* Food Services reviews the number of 
applicants on file and contacts schools when there is a variance between free 
and reduced participation and eligibility and encourages schools to keep their 
list of eligible students current. Student withdrawals and transfers from 
each school must be monitored manually. Principals remind parents to send in 
new applications when necessary- 

If the building principal questions a Division of Food Services eligibility 
decision, the principal must review the decision with Food Services prior to 
notifying parents as to their child's eligibility. Principals are also 
responsible for making sure "action taken" notices are on file for all 
childiren who made application for free or reduced price lunches and conversely 
that all children on the free and reduced price program eligibility file are 
being fed. 



Mechanics of Operation in Schools 



Principals are responsible for ensuring that eligible students in their school 
receive free and reduced price meals with complete anonymity. Cafeteria 
managers are charged with administering this and other aspects of the program 
within the school. Principals may select from the three collection procedures 
described below, the one which best fits their school's organization and 
administration. ^ • » 

Tickets - Students go to a designated area during the school day, daily or on 
a specified schedule, and receive ticket(s). All tickets are the 
same with a lettered numerical sequence . The A series indicates 
free, the B series reduced price, and C paid. Tickets are color 
coded, blue for the secondary lunch, yellow for the elementary 
lunch, and green for breakfast. Signs are posted in the schools 
advertising the location and sale of meal and milk tickets. 

Cash - Schools with fewer than 10 free and reduced price students use an 
all cash system. The students eligible for free and reduced price 
meals go to a designated area daring the school day and are given 
the money equal to a meal and extra milk (upon request). The 
cafeteria manager^^orker or the principal monitor the cash system. 

Collections in Classrooms - Teachers collect money. The free and reduced 

price students are added to the list of payin^?; 
students. Either tickets are distributed to all 
children receiving a meal or the teacher monitors 
the students receiving the meal. 

Observers in sample schools found all three procedures being used without 
standardization among type/level of school. For example, several violations 
of the ticket collection procedures were observed in elementary schools. The 
ticket procedures varied in how and when tickets were distributed to students 
eligible for free or reduced price meals. Examples of the cash and classroom 
collection procedures were also found in elementary schools. In junior and 



senior high schools the cash and/or ticket collection procedures were observed 
to be the most widely used collection procedures* 

In FY 1981, the Maryland State Department of Education conducted an audit of 
the MCFS free and reduced price lunch program in 25 schools. The audit 
reviewed in-*school procedures for assuring anonymity and found all schools 
audited to be in full compliance with the established guidelines. 

Income Level Verification 



It was reported during the conduct of the study that income levels are not 
verified because federal regulations do not permit it. On an across the board 
basis that is true; however, local school officals may (and MCPS does), by 
law, "for cause" seek verification of self-reported household income and 
family size data as part of the current verification process. In cases where 
school officials have reason to believe that the information presented on 
applications is incorrect, existing regulations permit them to challenge the 
eligibility of the children in question through a "fair hearing procedure." 
Prior to initiating such a challenge, the school offical may request a 
conference with the parent to review the application form. 

Program Monitoring 

The program is monitored by the Food Services central administrative staff and 
the field supervisors. The accounting firm of Touche Ross and Company (the 
MCPS external auditor) reviews the records of student applications on file, 
the Government Accounting Office conducts reviews, and MCPS auditors examine 
the records. The State Department of Education reviews 25 percent of the 
schools annually. The state reviews are primarily adminsitrative reviews, 
xAile the auditing is conducted every two years. In addition, the federal 
government periodically audits the Food Services Program. 



Problems Posed by the Program 



Implementing and monitoring the free and reduced price meals program imposes a 
heavy burden cn the Food Services Division. It is evident from the 
recordkeeping problems posed by the program and the excessive amount of staff 
time required to maintain and update the program records that the burden needs 
to be alleviated. Tracking the status of applications is difficult and can be 
time consuming because of the existence of records at the schools and at the 
Food Services central office. Degree of accuracy maintained is important for 
meeting state requirements such as numbers of children receiving free or 
reduced price meals must not exceed the number of applications on ^ile . 
Preventing children from selling their meal tickets requires controls at the 
school level. 
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Implications of the Findings 



The overall responsibilities for the administration of the free and reduced 
price lunch and breakfast programs seem to be well-defined and accepted by 
those involved. The delivery of services to children receiving free or 
reduced price lunches is identical to the regular lunch program except for the 
in-school mechanics of maintaining anonymity. As was reported earlier, 
principals may select from the three established procedures for this purpose. 
Although it has been suggested that greater unf forraity of use of these 
procedures among schools would make it easier to ensure compliance with the 
federal and state regulations, such steps would significantly limit the 
principals* ability to select the procedure they feel is best suited to their 
individual situation. The primary problem posed by the free and reduced price 
meal programs is the manual recordkeeping burden it imposes on both school and 
the Food Services central administrative staff. The increased federal 
emphasis on income verification and accountability of students eligible for 
and receiving free and reduced priced meals, coupled with heavy clerical 
burden caused by manual recordkeeping procedures, make this application 
maintenance task a prime candidate for computer support. It would appear both 
desirable and feasible to establish a computerized file of students who have 
applied and been approved for the free and reduced lunch program. It should 
be noted that the Department of Management Information and Computer Services 
has begun the design of an application which will provide the needed basic 
capabilities. 



Recommenda t i on s 



The recommendation for the improvement of the free and reduced price lunch 
program is : « 

o The computer-supported application for the establishment, maintenance, 
and reporting of students eligible for free and reduced price lunch 
should be continued and completed as soon as possible. Such a system 
will make it possible to (1) enter and update the eligibility file 
from a remote terminal in the Division of Food Services, (2) update 
the eligibility file when students withdraw or transfer, and (3) 
update the eligibility file when federal income guidelines change. 
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CHAPTER 8 SUMMARY 



ATTITUDES TOWARD THE FOOD SERVICES PROGRAM 



It has long been recognized that the perceptions and attitudes of students and 
parents toward the school lunch program will signif icai\tly influence their 
participation in the program. To examine feelings toward the lunch program, 
surveys were distributed to students, parents, teachers, principals and 
cafeteria workers. With a few exceptions, the overall attitude of parents was 
positive. The majority of parents responding to the survey indicated that (I) 
the lunch tasted good to their children, (2) their children liked most of the 
food served, and (3) the food is good for their children. Parents were not as 
positive about their children's enjoyment of the school lunch or the 
pleasantness of the lunchroom. Parents of secondary students had less 
positive feelings than parents o^ elementary students. 

Students at the elementary level displayed positive attitudes toward the lunch 
program. There was a strong and consistent decline in positive attitudes as 
grade level increased. For instance, nearly 70 percent of the fourth graders 
agreed that the food tasted good most of the time. Less than 40 percent of 
the eleventh graders agreed with that statement. 

Elementary teachers were significantly more positive about the school lunch 
program than were secondary teachers. Middle/ junior high school teachers 
showed a slightly more positive attitude than did senior high teachers. The 
attitudes of the senior high teachers were very negative. 



Principals generally had a positve attitude toward the school lunch program in 
their school. With a few exceptions, type of school did not make a difference 
in the principal's attitude toward the school lunch program. Principals in 
all types of schools felt strongly about the lack of variety in the meals. A 
third of the senior high principals said that students have to wait too long 
in line to get lunch. 

An analysis of factors associated with positive attitudes showed that students 
and parents of students who bought the school lunch more frequently had more 
positive attitudes. Also, for teachers and principals the more frequently 
they ate the lunch, the more positive their attitudes. The more positive the 
principal felt about the school lunch program, the more likely he or she was 
to believe that students, parents and teachers saw the program positively. 

Perceptions about changes needed in the school lunch program were obtained by 
asking students, parents, teachers, principals, and cafeteria staff to select 
from a list of possible changes the changes they would most like to see in 
their school lunch program. The findings were (1) "making the lunch taste 
better" was selected most often by students in all grades and also by parents, 
(2) school staff and parents selected "put more variety in the menu from day 
to day" significantly more often than did students, and (3) many teachers and 
parents selected "put more raw vegetables in the lunch", whereas students, 
principals, and cafeteria staff rarely selected it. Most groups, except 
cafeteria workers, selected the change "give students more food to choose 
from" relatively often. Senior high school students, parents of senior high 
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students, and cafeteria staff ranked ''reduce the amount of time in line" very 
high, whereas this change was not often selected by the other groups. 

Another approach to evaluating and thus improving attitudes toward the school 
lunch program is to detennine food preferences of students and parents. The 
study found that parent food preferences for their children are significantly 
different from student , preferences. As one might expect, parents consistently 
want their children to eat vegetables and fruits more frequently. Likewise, 
students consistently want to eat desserts and sweets more frequently than 
parents want them to have them. As grade increased, student food preferences 
came closer to the food preferences of parents. If one assumes that the 
parent food preferences reported in the study represent nutritious 
alternatives, then students* nutritional values are improving with grade. 

Parents and students are in agreement that "I don't like the food" and "I'd 
rather bring a lunch" are the two primary reasons for not buying the school 
lunch. The cost of the lunch, preference for a la carte foods, and the wait 
in line were the next most frequently mentioned reasons by both students and 
parents. One-third of the eleventh grade students cited "waiting in line" as 
a reason for not buying the school lunch. 

Nine multiple choice questions were developed to determine how much parents 
know about the school lunch program in MCPS. The results indicate that 
parents' knowledge of the Food Services Program is extremely limited. 

Recommenda t ions 

o Continue to explore alternative innovative programs directed toward 
improving the acceptability of the Food Services Program particularly 
at the secondary level. Examples of alternative programs which could 
be investigated are (I) hot and cold sandwich combos which resemble the 
food offered in fast-food chains, (2) salad bars, and (3) alternative 
conventional lunches.^ Formally evaluate programs which are currently 
being piloted to detennine their acceptability and transferability to 
other schools. These alternatives provide students with a variety of 
more desirable food items and can generally be served more efficiently, 
thus reducing the time spent in line. 

0 Investigate alternative^ lunch period arrangements, physical 
facilities, and staffing patterns which will decrease the time 
secondary students have to wait in line to be served. A school by 
school assessment should be made of the cafeteria's maximum capacity 
per lunch period and compared to the number of students scheduled per 
lunch period. Since Food Services administrators have no authority 
over school scheduling, implementation of this recommendation will have 
to be a cooperative effort with ♦'he area offices and school principals. 

o Develop ongoing procedures for informing parents about the operation 
of the lunch program. Possible methods might be presentations before 
parent groups, information brochures, or articles for school 
newsletters. 
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CHAPTER 8 



ATTITODES TOWARD THE FOOD SERVICES PROGRAM 
Introduction 



It has long been recognized that the perceptions and attitudes of students and 
parents towards the school lunch program will significantly influence their 
participation in the program. Consequently, while previous chapters have 
addressed the management and delivery of food services, this chapter 
concentrates on the attitudes of students, parents, and staff toward the Food 
Services Program. The objectives of the chapter are to identify (1) positive 
and negative features of the program, (2) factors affecting attitudes towards 
school lunch, (3) suggested changes to the Food Services Program, (4) student 
and parent food preferences, (5) perceived alternatives to eating the school 
lunch, and (6) parent knowledge of the school lunch program. The information 
reported in this^^chapter was collected through surveys which were distributed 
in February and March, 1981. Survey data comparing on-site and satellite 
schools will be'^prescnted in Chapter 11. 



Attitudes of Parents 



Exl>ibits 8.1 and 8.2 show the percentage of parents (by grade of their 
c .ildren) that responded "agree" or "agree very much" to a series of 
statements about aspects of the Food Services Program. Some of the statements 
were written in a positive direction (Exhibit 8.1) which meant that agreement 
with the statement indicated a positive attitude toward the program. Other 
statements were negative (Exhibit 8.2) and for these statements disagreement 
with the statement reflected a positive feeling about the program. With a few 
exceptions, the overall attitude of parents was found to be positive. The 
parents of the elementary students were generally more positive in their 
feelings about the lunch program than the parents of secondary students. The 
significant findings were the following: 

o The majority of parents felt that* the food served in the school lunch 
program tasted good. Over 60 percent of the parents in all three 
grade groups agreed with the statement "the food tastes good to my 
child most of the time," with little difference by grade. 

o Responses to the statement "My child likes most of the food served" 
were very similar to the responses to the statement concerning the 
taste of the food. With little difference by grade, the majority of 
the parents responding (60 percent) agreed with the statement. 

o Parents* agreement with the statement "The food is good for my child" 
was even stronger than the previous two statements. Nearly 80 
percent of all parents agreed, with no significant variation by grade 
of their children. 
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Exhibit 8*1 



PARENTS* RESPONSES TO POSITIVELY-WORDED 
STATEMENTS ABOUT THE SCMOOL LUNCH* 



Statement Grade Percent^ <^e 

0 20 ' 40 10 to" 

The food tastes good to my 3 ^^^^^^^^^^^hm^^^^^^^^h 

child most of the time. 5 ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^h^^bmm 

7/ lO^^^^^^^^^H^^^^H 



My child likes most 3 
of the food served. S 



7/lOi 



The food is good for 3 
for ray child. 5 



7/101 



My child enjoys getting 3 
the school lunch. 5 



7/10. 



The people who work in 3 
the cafeteria are nice. 5 



7/10i 



The lunchroom is a 3 
pleasant place to eat. 5 



7/ 10 1 



The food usually looks good. 3 

5 



7/ 10 1 



*Percentage of parents wlio checked "agree" or "agree very much" for each 
s ta tement. 



Exhibit 8.2 



PARENTS* RESPONSES TO NEGATIVELY-WORDED 
STATEMENTS ABOUT THE SCHOOL LUNCH* 



Statement Grade 



Percentage 



^ ^ 40 to ' 10 

The food is usually 3 



cooked too much, 5 

7/10 

There is not enough 3 
food served, 5 

7/10 

The hot food is 3 
usually cold, 5 



7/10 

Lunch is too early ^ 3 
in the morning. 5 

7/10 

The food is fixed too far 3 
ahead of when the students 5 
eat it. 7/10 

My child has to wait in line 3 
too long to get lunch. 5 

7/10 

My child does not have 3 
time to eat lunch. 5 

7/10 

They always serve 3 
the same things. 5 

7/10 

The food in nearby 3 
restaurants is much better. 5 

7/10 



*The percentage of parents who checked "agree" or "agree very much" for each 
statement. 
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o Parents were divided in their feelings about the statement "My child 
enjoys getting the school lunch." Only for the third grade did more 
than 60 percent of the parents agree with this statement. 

o At least 80 percent of the parents in all three grade groups agreed 
that the people in the cafeteria were nice. 

o Parents' attitude toward the pleasantness or the lunch room as a place 
to eat was not as positive as toward other aspects of the school lunch 
program. Approximately half of the parents agreed or strongly agreed 
with the statement that "The lunchroom is a pleasant place to eat." 

o A grade difference was detected for parents in their agreement with the 
statement that "The food usually looks good." The percentage of 
parents agreeing to the statement declined from 70 percent for third 
gAde to 50 percent for the combined response from parents of seventh 
and tenth graders. 

o A majority of * the parents did not believe that the food was cooked too 
much, that there was not enough served, that the hot food was cold or 
that students do not have enouc;h time to eat lunch. 

o Over 60 percent of the parents of children in the grade 7/10 group 
"agreed" or "strongly agreed" with the statement "My child has to wait 
in line too long to get lunch." 

o Fifty-eight percent of the parents of children in the 7/10 grade group 

were in agreement with the statemeiit that "The food in nearby 

restaurants is much better" while only about a third of the parents of 
the younger students were in agreement. 

o An examination of all of the statements revealed a grade level trend. 
The parents of the secondary students were generally less positive in 
their feelings about the Food Services Program than parents of the 
elementary school students. 



Exhibits 8.3 and 8.4 visually show the percentage of students (by grade) that 
responded "agree" or "agree very much" to a series of statements about the 
Food Services Program. The most significant finding is a strong and 
consistent decrease in the positive attitudes of students as grade level 
increases. The lessening of positive attitude with increasing grade was 
observed with nearly all statements. The overall attitude of elementary 
school students to the school lunch program was positive. The attitudes of 
secondary school students to the school lunch, however, were not positive. 
Other significant findings are the following: 

o SLxty-cight percent of the fourth grade students agreed that "the food 
tastes good most of the time." This figure declined with each 
increasing grade with less than 40 percent of Che eleventh graders 
agreeing with the statement. 



Attitudes of Students 
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Exhibit 8.3 

STUDENTS' RESPONSES TO POSITIVELY-WORDED 
STATEMENTS ABOUT THE SCHOOL LUNCH* 



Statement: 



Grade 



Percentage 



The food tastes good 
most of the time. 



I likes most of 
the food served. 



The food is good for me. 



20 



40 



•0 



•0 



6 
8 
11 

4 
6 
8 
11 

4 
6 
8 

11 



I enjoy getting 
the school lunch. 



4 
6 
8 
11 



The people who work in 
the cafeteria are nice. 



4 
6 
8 
11 



The lunchroom is a 
pleasant place to eat. 



4 
6 
8 



The food usually looks good. 



4 
6 
8 

11 



The food is usually served 
at the right temperature. 



4 
6 
8 

11 
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The food is usually cooked 
the right amount. 



4 
6 
8 

11 



*Percentage of students who checked "agree" or "agree very much" ' for each 
statement. 
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Exhibic 8.4 
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STUDENTS* RESVONSES TO NEGATIVEtT-WORDED 
STATEMENTS ABOUT THE SCHOOL LUNCH* 



Statement Grade 



The food is uiually 4 
cooked too much, 

8 

11 

There is not enough food 4 
served; I am still hungry, 6 
^ after I eat. 8 

• 11 

The hot food is 4 
usually cold. " 6 

8 
11 

Lunch is too early in the 4 
morning; I am aot hungry 6 
at'that time. 8 

11 

The food is fixed too far 4 
ahead of when we eat it. 6 

8 
11 

I have to wait in line 4 
too long to get lunch. 6 

• 8 
11 

Too much food is put on my 4 
tray. I cannot eat it all. 6 

8 

11 

We do not have enough 4 
time to eat lunch, 6 

8 
11 

They always serve the 4 
same things. 5 

8 

U 



The food at nearby 6 
restaurants is much better. 8 



Percentage 
BO W 



statement. 

8.6 



7tlllTlT ^checlced'^^'-agree- or "agree very much'* for each 



l2o 



Approximttely 90 percent of the students (grades 6, 8, and 11) agreed 
with the statement '•The food at nearby restaurants is much better." 

Student responses by grade to the statement "I like most of the food 
served" were identical to their responses to the statement concerning 
taste. Although over 64 percent of fourth grade students indicated 
they like most of the food served, only 30 percent of the eleventh 
graders indicated the same. 

Sixty-eight percent of the fourth graders agreed the food was good for 
them, while less than half of that percentage (32 percent) of eleventh 
graders agreed with the same statement. 

Only 22 percent of the eleventh graders agreed with the statement "I 
enjoy getting the school lunch," while 60 percent of the fourth graders 
indicated they enjoyed the school lunch. 

Although there was a relationship wi:h grade, students were in strong 
agreement with the statement "The people who work in the cafeteria are 
nice." Over 60 percent of the eleventh grade and over 80 percent of 
the fourth grade students agreed with the statement. 

Approximately half of the students agreed or strongly agreed with the 
statement that "The lunchroom is a pleasant place to eat." A slight 
variation by grade was noticed far students (less positive- for 
sec ondary s tudent s ) . 

A grade difference was again detected for student agreement to the 
statement that "The food usually looks good." While over 60 percent of 
the fourth grade students ' agreed or strongly agreed with this 
statement, less than 20 percent of the eleventh graders did the same. 

Once again elementary students demonstrated more positive attitudes 
toward the food served than did secondary students as agreement with 
the statement "The food is usually served at the right temperature" 
declined from a high of 70 percent for fourth graders to a low of 38 
percent for eleventh graders. 

Student agreement to the statement "The food is usually cooked the 
right amount" was identical to agreement described above for 
temperature of the food. 

Students did not feel that lunch is too early in' the day. Only 20 
percent of the eleventh graders indicated that lunch was served too 
early and this was the largest percentage for any of the grade levels. 

While only 30 percent of the. fourth graders agreed with the statement 
that "The food is fixed too far ahead of when we eat it," over 65 
percent of the eleventh grade students agreed with the statement. 

Over half of all students and 80 percent of eleventh graders indicated 
that they have to wait too long to get lunch. 

Approximately half of the students agreed with the statement "We do not 
have enough time to eat lunch." 
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0 Secondary students felt iaore strongly than elementary students that 
••They always serve the same things*" Over 60 percent of the secondary 
students agreed with the above statement. 



Attitudes of Teachers 



Overall, elementary teachers were subatantially more positive about the school 
lunch program than were secondary teachers. Middle/ junior high school 
teachers showed a slightly more positive attitude than did senior high 
teachers. For all statements, the majority of the senior high teachers 
disagreed— regardless of whether the statement was worded postively or 
negatively. 

Exhibits 8.5 and 8.6 indicate the percentages^ of teachers who checked 
•strongly agree" or "agree" for each of the positively- or negatively-worded 
statements about the school lunch program in their schools. Forty-three 
percent of elementary teachers felt the food tastes good most of the time, 
whereas fewer than 20 percent of secondary teachers agreed with that 
statement. Thirty-eight percent of elementary teachers felt the meals are 
nutritious and well-balanced 50 percent felt the people who work in the 
cafeteria are nice to the students, 43 percent felt the food usually looks 
good, 45 percent said the food is usually served at the right temperature, and 
•43 percent felt the food is usually cooked the right amount. Fewer than 20 
percent of teachers at each of the other levels expressed positive attitudes 
toward these aspects of food services. 

Fewer than 15 percent of teachers at all levels felt the food is usually 
cooked too much, that the cold food is usually cold, that lunch is sei^ved too 
early in the morning, that the food is fixed too far ahead of when, ^students 
eat it, that students have to wait ia line too long to get the lunch, that 
students do not have enough time t*, eat lunch, and that students have trouble 
getting the school lunch to their L^ble. Twenty-one percent of elementary, 12 
percent of junior/middle, 7 po.rc^int of high school, and 6 percent of special 
school teachers said the cafeteria always serves the same things. 



Attitudes of Principals Towards the School Lunch 



Overall, principals had a very positive attitude toward the school lunch 
program in their schools. Ninety-one percent of all principals surveyed 
agreed that the food tastes good most of the time, 84 percent indicated that 
students like most of the food served, and 86 percent thought meals to be 
nutritious and well-balanced. Exhibits 8.7 and 8.8 indicate the percentage of 
principals (by type of school) who checked "agree very much" or "agree" for 
each of the statements. With a few exceptions, type of school did not make a 
difference in principal's attitudes toward the school lunch program. As 
measured by the statements "the food tastes good," "students like the meals," 
and "students enjoy getting the lunch," principals from secondary schools are 
slightly more positive than elementary principals. 
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Exhibic 8*5 

TEACHERS' RESFONSES TO POSITIVELY- WORDED 
'STATEMENTS AlOUT THE SCHOOL LUNCH* 



PtrctnCigt 



SccCtMnC EltMnCcry 


Juaior/ 
Middlt 


Senior 


Sptcia 1 


Tht food ccscts good sotc ot 










ch« ciat* 


43 


18 


10 


6 


Scudtncs likt aosc of cht food 










S€rv«d« 


36 


14 


4 


5 


Tht Mils irt micridous and 










wtll-b«Unctd« 


41 


15 


9 


7 


Scudtncs tnjoy gtccing cht lunch. 


45 


12 


4 


7 


Tht ptoplt tiho work in cht ccftctric 










«rt nict CO cht scudtncs. 


50 


18 


10 


8 


Tht ctftctrii is « plttstnc 






plact CO tsc* 


30 


13 


5 


5 


Tht food ususUy looks good* 


43 


18 


8 


6 


Tht food is ususllv s«rvtd ic 








cht righc ctaptrscurt* 


45 


19 


8 


6 


Tht food is usually cooktd cht 










righc Mounc* 


43 


15 


7 


5 


*Percenc«ge of ctachers who checked 


"agree" 


or "agree 


vtry wuch'^ 


for each 



scacemenc* 



Exhibic 8*6 

TEACHKRS* RESPONSES TO NEGATIVELY- WORDED 
STATEMENTS ABOUT THE SCHOOL LUNCH* 



Percentage 



SCaCeraenC 



ElemcnCary 



Junior/ 
Middlt 



Senior 



Special 



The food is usually cooktd 

coo much* 12 8 5 

Thtre is noc enough food served* 16 9 5 

The hoc food is usually cold* 6 3 3 

Lunch is served coo early in che 

noming; so«t scudtncs art 

noc hungry* 2 6 2 

The food is fixed coo far ahtad 

of when scudtncs eac ic* . 8 5 3 

Scudencs have co waic in lint 

coo long CO gee che lunch* 9 9 10 

The porcions are coo large* I 0 1 

Scudencs do noc have enough 

cime CO eac lunch* 6 8 6 

They always serve che same chings* 21 12 7 

The scudencs have crouble gee ting 

Che school lunch co cheir cables* 7 2 1 



0 

3 

2 
0 

1 
6 



*PercenCa$e ot ceachers who checked "agree" or "agree very much" Tor each 
scacemenc* 



12 J 
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Exhibit 8.7 



PRINCIPALS' RESPONSES TO POSITVELY-WORDED 
STATEMENTS ABOUT THE SCHOOL LUNCH* 



Percentage 



1 




Junior/ 




Statement Elementary 


Middle 


Senior 


Special 


The food tastes good most of the time. 


87 


100 


100 


100 


Students like most of the food served. 


79 


100 


B2 


100 


The meals are nutritious and well balanced. 


91 


80 


67 


80 


Students enjoy getting the lunch. 


75 


91 


100 


100 


The peoplefwho work in the cafeteria. 










are nice to the students. 


92 


75 


100 


100 


The cafeteria is a pleasant place to eat. 


58 


75 


80 


75 


The food usually looks good. 


85 


82 


83 


80 


The food is usually served at the 










right temperature. 


96 


83 


100 


100 


The food is usually cooked the 










right amount. 


96 


90 


83 


ov 


♦Percentage of principals who checked "agree" or " 


agree very much" 


for each 


statement. 










Exhibit 8.8 








PRINCIPALS' RESPONSES TO 


NEGATIVELY-WORDED 






STATEMENTS ABOUT THE 


SCHOOL LUNCH* 










Percent 


a^e 








Junior/ 






Statement Elementary 


Middle 


Senior 


Special 


The food is usually cooked too much. 


9 


9 


17 


20 


There is not enough food served. 


19 


17 


33 


40 


The hot food is usually cold. 


2 


10 


0 


0 


Lunch is served too early in the morning: 










some students are not hungry. 


2 


27 


0 


0 


The food is fixed too far ahead of 










when students eat it. 


6 


8 


0 


0 


Students have to wait in line too long 










to get the lunch. 


17 


0 


33 


20 


The portions are too large. 


6 


17 


0 


0 


Students do not have enough 










time to eat lunch 


6 


18 


0 


0 


They always serve the same things. 


30 


33 


50 


40 


The students have trouble getting 










the school lunch'to their tables. 


8 


8 


0 


0 



♦Percentage of principals who checked "agree" or "agree very much" for each 
statement. 
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Very few principals agreed wi,th the negatively-worded statements. Principals 
in all types of schools felt most strongly about the lack of variety of meals 
but even for this issue,, only a minority saw it as a problem. Half (50 
percent) of senior high principals and a third of elementary (30 percent) and 
junior high (33 percent) principals agreed with the statement "They always 
serve the same things/' A third of the senior high principals (33 percent) 
said that students have to wait too long in line to eat lunch. 



Attitudes of Cafeteria Personnel 



As Chapter 4 reported very high job satisfaction for cafeteria personnel, it 
is not surprising that they also indicated positive attitudes toward the Food 
Services Program. Exhibit 8.9 expresses the percentage of each group of 
cafeteria staff that checked "agree very much" or "agree" with each of the 
indicated statements. The vast majority of managers and satellite workers 
felt that the field supervisor understood their problems and helped them do a 
better job. A majority of managers and cafeteria workers indicated that they 
could do a better job if they knew more about nutrition, food preparation, and 
federal and state regulations. Satellite workers, on the other hand, did not 
feel that additional knowledge in these three areas would allow them to do a 
better job. 

Although'^'-the^ vast majority of cafeteria personnel (95 percent, 89 percent, and 
82 percent of managers, cafeteria workers, and satellite workers) thought 
students would complain no matter what, they all (100 percent, 88 percent, and 
100 percent, respectively) enjoyed working with students. Sixty-eight percent 
of cafeteria managers and 50 percent of cafeteria workers agreed with the 
statement that ' teachers are too critical and/or demanding of the school lunch 
program," while only 30 percent of satellite workers agreed with this 
statement. A quarter or less of the staff in each of these three groups felt 
that parents were too critical or demanding. 



Factors Affecting Attitudes Toward School Lunch 



A general examination was conducted to see which, if any, factors were related 
to the attitude of different groups toward the school lunch. "Attitude" was a 
score calculated for each respondent by adding points for each statement on 
the attitude page. Points were assigned as follows: 



Positive Statements Negative Statements 

Agreed Very Much +2 -2 

Agreed +1 -1 

Not Sure 0 0 

Disagree -1 +1 

Disagree Very Much -2 +2 



Scores ranged from +40 to -40 (very positive to very negative). Correlations 
were calculated between the attitude score and various other items on the 
questionnaire. The results of this aspect of the study are described below 
for various respondent groups. 
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Exhibit 8.9 



ATTITUDES OF CAFETERIA PERSONNEL TOWARD THE FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM* 



Percentage \ 


Cafeteria 

Statement Managers 


Cafeteria 

Workers 


Satellite 
Workers 


MC?S Food Services is well managed. 


91 


73 


83 


I could do a better job if I knew 
^more about nutrition. 


59 


54 


10 


I could do a better job if I knew 
more about food preparation. 


48 


50 


9 


I could do a better job if I knew 
more about the federal and state 
regulations that apply to the 
school lunch and breakfast program. 


56 


49 


20 


The field supervisor for this 

school understands the problems here. 


86 


68 


82 


My field supervisor has helped roe 
to do a better job. 


89 


63 


82 


My performance evaluations have 
been fair. 


93 


90 


95 


I have learned something from ray 
performance evaluations. 


93 


81 


78 


Students will always complain no 
matter what. 


95 


89 


82 


I enjoy working with the students 
in this school. 


100 


88 


100 


Teachers are too critical and/or 
demanding of the school lunch program 


. 68 


50 


30 


Parents are too critical and/or 
demanding of the school lunch program 


. 22 


17 


27 



*Percentage who checked "agree very much" or "agree" for each statement. 
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Students 



Exhibit 8.10 shows the relationship between various factors and a student's 
attitude toward the school lunch* A positive correlation coefficient 
indicates^^that the factor has a direct relationship with attitude, while a 
negative correlation coefficient indicates an inverse relationship. The 
higher the correlation coefficient (closer to 1) the stronger the 
relationship. The data indicates that: 

o Student attitude toward the school lunch becomes more negative as 
student grade increases. The relationship between attitude and grade 
level was stronger than attitude's relationship with any other factor. 

o Students who ate the lunch more frequently had more positive attitudes 
toward it. 

o Students with the most positive attitude were more likely to be willing 
to help cafeteria staff plan the menu. 

Parents 

The results of the search for factors relating to parents' attitudes toward 
the school lunch are shown in Exhibit 8.11. A summary of these findings shows 
that: 

o Parents of children in lower grades were more likely to have positive 
attitudes than parents of children in higher grades. 

o Parents of children who buy lunch more often had more positive 
attitudes. 

o Parents who thought parents should be involved in planning the lunch 
program were more likely to have negative attitudes. 

o Parents who had eaten in the school cafeteria had more positive 
attitude: (Twenty-eight percent of the parents had eaten in the 
cafeteria.) 

Principals 

The analysis of factors related to principals'* attitudes toward the school 
lunch showed a number of correlations (see Exhibit 8.12) specifically: 

o The more frequently a principal ate the school lunch, the more 
positive his or her attitude. 

o Principals with the more negative attitudes were more likely to think 
it was important for elementary school students to have a choice of 
food for lunch. 

o Principals who received comments or complaints from students, parents, 
and teachers less frequently had more positive attitudes. 
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Exhibit 8*10 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STUDENT ATTITUDE 
TOWARD THE SCHOOL LUNCH AND OTHER FACTORS 







Level of 






Correlation 


Significance 




Factor 


Coefficient 


(p) 


n 


Grade 


-.39 


.0001 


2281 


Sex 


-.02 




2280 


Times per week get lunch 


.24 


.0001 


2271 


Any lessons about food or nutrition 








this year or last (l"Yes, 2"No) 


.03 


.05 


2253 


Like to help people in cafeteria- 








plan lunches (l"Yes, 2"No) 


-.18 


.0001 


2259 


Ever been in a taste test (l»Yes,2»No) 


-.08 


.0001 


2087 



Note: Due to the large sample size, even minimal relationships were 
statistically significant. 



Exhibit 8.11 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PARENT ATTITUDE 
TOWARD THE SCHOOL LUNCH AND OTHER FACTORS 



Factor 


Correlation 
Coefficient 


Level of 
Significance 

(p) 


n 


Grade 


-.12 


.01 


351 


Times per week buys lunch 


;3i 


.0001 


353 


Importance of choice at 








elementary level 


-.05 




341 


junior/ midd le leve 1 


.05 




325 


high school level 


.05 




317 


Should parents be involved in 








lunch program? (l»Yes, 2«No) 


.10 


.03 


340 


Ever volunteered in school cafeteria? 








(l-Never; 2»l-3 times ; 3«4 or more) 


; .01 




357 


Ever eaten lunch or breakfast? 






(l»Never; 2»l-3; 3*4 or more) 


.15 


.003 


355 



< 
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o Principals with positive attitudes were more likely to perceive 
students, parents, and teachers as being positive about the lunch 
program* 

o Principals with negative attitudes were more likely tv. see students and 
parents as desiring more involvement with the school lunch program. 

Teachers 



Exhibit 8.13 shows analysis of data for factors that affect teacher attitudes 
toward both the school lunch that they eat and their attitudes toward the 
lunch of students. Very few significant relationships were found. Specific 
findings were the following: 

o Elementary level teachers had more positive attitudes toward their 
lunch and their students' lunch. 

o Teachers who eat the school lunch more frequently had more positive 
attitudes. 



Changes Needed in School Lunch Program 



Perceptions about needed changes in the school lunch program were obtained by 
asking students, parents, principals, teachers^ and cafeteria staff to select 
from a list of 23 possible changes, up to four changes they would recorainend in 
the school lunch program. Exhibit 8.14 shows the most frequently selected 
changes for each respondent group. For example, "making the food taste 
better" was the change most frequently suggested by sixth grade students. The 
following findings can be drawn from the summary data displayed in Exhibit 8.14 

Food Related Changes 

o "Making the lunch taste better" was the change most frequently selected 
by students in all three grade levels and also by ail three groups of 
parents. Although teachers selected this chang,e fj^equehVly (third most 
frequent), principals and cafeteria staff did not see it as a needed 
change (tenth and sixteenth, respectively). 

o School staff (principals, teachers, and cafeteria staff) and elementary 
parents saw a need to "put more variety in menu from day Co day" 
whereas students and secondary parents felt other changes were more 
necessary. 

o The desire for more fresh fruits and raw vegetables in the lunch 
program was frequently expressed by parents and teachers. "More fresh 
fruits" was not selected very frequently by students or cafeteria staff 
and very few students or cafeteria staff wanted more raw vegetables. 

o Most groups with the exception of cafeteria staff saw a need to give 
students more food to choude from. Parents of elementary students and 
principal? felt particularly strong about this issue; it was one of 
their most frequently selected changes. 
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Exhibie 8.12 



REUnONSHIP irrWEEK PRIHCIPAL ATTITUDC 
TOWARD THt SCHOOL lUNCM AHO. OTHER FACTORS 



L«v«I of 

CorrcUt ion S ignif icancc 
Factor Co^ff icitnC (£> n 



5«x 


-.12 




75 


Timet tat limch 


.41 


.001 


;5 


Itvtl 


-.01 




A7 

Of 


Ivportsncs of cho lea of f ocxic 








( l*Vtry {iiDorCanC: 5a*foC mW) 








•Itamtary 


• 31 


.003 


73 


junior/middlt 


. lA 


.07 


69 


hish school 


.04 




66 


Prtqutncy wUh which cootmhSJ, cd«pUintJ 








rcctivtd froH (I"AII tht tiat; 4-Rartly) 








JtudtntJ 


.39 


.001 


74 


partnts 


.22 


.03 


74 


ttachtrt 


.19 


.06 


75 


Principals p«rc«ption of hov oth«r 








ftoupc ft«l about lunch ptograti 








(l-Vtry pociciva; S^-V^ry nagativa) 








tfCudanta 


-.46 


.001 


75 


parants 


-.53 


.001 


67 


taichars 


-.52 


.001 


74 


Principals parcaption of deafre for 








graatar involvotent o:i psrt of 








<l«Yes, much; 3-Ho) 








:tcudents 


.26 


.01 


75. 


parents 


.32 


.003 


65 


teachera 


.01 




71 



Exhibit 5.13 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEACHER ATTn'UD^ 
TOWARD THE SOiOOL LUliCH Am> OTHER FACl'ORS 







Lev«il of 






Correlation 


Signif icanca 




Factor 


Coefficient 


(P) 


n 


Teacher.5— Attitvde Toward Lurtch of 


7each«fi 






Sex 


-.02 




513 


Level 


^,21 


.001 


520 


Frequan/sy of lunCh {)urchaji« 


.33 


.001 


514 


Importance of choice Cor 








elementary 


.05 




^83 


middla/junior 


.06 




463 


lenior high 


.OS 




455 


Tcacha?^ Attitude) Tovard Lunch of 


Studants 






Sex 


.02 




525 


Lavtl 






529 


Fraquancy o£ lunch parcSiasa 


.17 




524 


Ifflpbrtsnce of choice for 








eleocntary 


.02 




.501 


middle/ jua?.or 


.05 




473 


senior hi^h 


-.00 




463 



Exhibit 8*14 



CHANGES NEEDED IN LUNCH PROGRAM 
AS SEEN BY DIFFERENT GROUPS* 



Change Reconnended 


Students 


Parents 


Principals 


Teachers 


Cafeteria 
Staff 


6 


8 


11 


3 


5 


7/10 








Food Related Changes 


* 


















Make the food taste better 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


10 


(3) 


16 


?at more variety in the 
menu from day to day 


8 


6 


8 


(3) 


(4) 


9 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Put more fresh fruic in 
the lunch program 


11 


11 


11 


(4) 


(5) 


(4) 


7 


(5) 


12 


Pat more raw vegetables 
in the lunch program 


18 


19 


19 


(5) 


6 


8 


14 


(4) 


• 19 


Give the students more 
foods to choose from 


(5) 


7 


9 


(2) 


(3) 


6 


(3) 


7 


13 


Make the food look better 


9 


10 


10 


18 


17 


16 


15 


19 


14 


Serve fewer starchy foods 


21 


21 


13 


9 


9 


15 


6 


(1) 


9 


Reduce the quantity of 
fats in the lunch 


15 


15 


18 


10 






18 


15 


10 


Reduce the amount of 
calories in the lunch 


19 


18 


20 


20 


19 


21 


12 


12 


18 


Delivery Related Changes 




















Make the lunch 
period longer 


6 


(2) 


(4) 


7 


8 


(5) 


20 


■6 


20 


Reduce the amount of 
time. in line 


10 


9 


(2) 


13 


12 


(3) 


9 


9 


(1) 


Make the dining room a 
more attractive place 


17 


20 


17 


17 


18 


20 


(5) 


17 


(5) 



*Table entries are the rank ordering of the changes based cn the frequency with 
which they were selected with 1 being the most frequently selected change by that 
group. 

Top five for a group included in ( ). 



Exhibit 8. 14 (Cont'd.) 



Cafeteria 

Students Parents Principals Teachers Staff 
Change Recoronended 6 8 11 3 5 7/10 



Clean the dining area 
more often or mere 



thoroughly 


14 




1 < 
I J 


1 Q 


on 


1 A 


1 Q 


20- 


17 


Make the dining uTt^n a 
quieter place to eat 


16 


17 


21 


12 


16 


17 


11 


10 


(4) 


Make the ;)^mn4nhprp in 

the dining area more 
pleasant 


20 


16 


12 


15 


15 


n 


(4) 


13 


6 


Serve lar;^er portions 


(3) 


(4) 


(3) 


14 


10 


10 


8 


8 


(2) 


i 






91 




23 


23 


21 


22 


22 


Make sure the hot food 
is served hot 


7 


8 


(5) 


6 


(2) 


(2) 


13 


11 


8 


Serve "seconds" on request 


(4) 


(5) 


7 


8 


7 


11 


(2) 


16 


7 


Serve lunch later 
in the day 


22 


22 


16 


22 


22 


19 


22 


21 


23 


Serve lunch earlier 
in the day 


12 


12 


22 


23 


21 


22 


23 


23 


21 


Reduce the price 
of the lunch 


(2) 


(3) 


6 


16 


11 


7 


17 


18 


15 


Other 


13 


14 


14 


11 


14 


13 


16 


14 


11 



*T2ble entries are the rank ordering of the changes based on the frequency with 
which they were selected with 1 being the most frequently selected change by that 
group* 



Top five for a group included in ( ). 
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o Improving the appearance of the food was not seen as important 
relative to the other changes by any of the groups. 

o Teachers saw a need to "serve fewer starchy foods" selecting this 
change more often than any other. Principals also saw this as 
somewhat important whereas it was not important for any other group. 

o None of the groups saw a need to reduce the quantity of fats or 
calories in the lunch. 

Delivery Related Changes 

o Students, parents and teachers felt that the lunch period needed to be 
made longer. For the secondary students and parents of secondary 
students, this was one of the most frequently selected changes. 

o Similarly, senior high students , parents of secondary students, and 
cafeteria staff felt that reducing the time in line was a needed 
change whereas the other groups did not see this as a problem. 

o The physical condition of the dining room (attractiveness, 
cleanliness, and sound level) did not appear to be of particular 
concern to any group with the exception of cafeteria staff, ^This 
latter group selected the suggested changes of "Make the dining room 
area quieter place to eat" and "Make the dining room a more 
attractive place" fourth and fifth most frequently, respectively. 

o A need to serve larger portions was sesn by students from all three 
grade levels and by the cafeteria staff. For these groups, it was one 
of the most frequently suggested changes. This was not an issue for 
parents, principals or teachers. None of these groups saw a need for 
smaller portions. 

o The students' desire for more food was also seen in their frequent 
selection of "serve seconds" on request as a needed change in the 
lunch program. Principals also felt strongly that students should be 
served seconds. 

o All respondent groups rarely selected either of the two changes 
associated with moving the serving time for lunch (either earlier or 
later). 

o All three groups of students selected "Reduce the price of lunch" more 
often (second, third, and sixth most frequently selected change.) than 
all other groups did. 

Appendix E contains bar graphs showing the percentage of students and parents 
(hy grade) and teachers, cafeteria staff and principals who indicated each 
suggested change in the school lunch program. 
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Student and Parent Food Preferences 



Another approach to evaluating and thus improving attitudes toward the school 
lunch program is to determine food preferences of students and parents. 
Exhibit 8.15 displays data as to the number of times per month students (by 
grade) would like to eat individual food items either in or out of school. 
For parents, the data is in response to the number of times per month they 
would like their child to eat the food item. Response choices to this 
question were 0, 1-2, 3-4, 5-10, 11-30, or more than 30 times per month. The 
exhibit shows the median response for each food item for each grade of 
students and for parents as a single group. There was little difference in 
preferences of parents of students from different grade levels. 

Parent food preferences for their children were significantly different from 
student preferences. Parents and students agreed in the preference (times per 
month) for only 8 of the 37 (22 percent) food items. As one might expect, 
parents consistently wanted their children to eat vegetables and fruits more 
frequently. Likewise, students consistently wanted to eat desserts and sweets 
more frequently than parents wanted them to have them. Parent and student 
food preferences came closest for the bread and meat /protein food categories. 

As grade increased, student food preferences came closer to the food 
preferences of parents. For example, parents median preference for whole milk 
was close to the 11-30 times per month response, while eleventh graders were 
5-10, fifth graders 4-5, sixth graders 3, and fourth graders 0-1. This grade 
sequence trend towards parents occurred for 24 of the 37 (65 percent) food 
items. The relationship was found in all food component categories. For many 
foods, the parent food preferences reported in the study represent a more 
nutritious diet, in which case students' nutritional values are improving with 
grade. However, for some food, i.e., pizza and tacos, the parents expressed a 
preference for less frequent consumptioa. although these are nutritious foods. 
Possibly their image as "fast food" had led parents to see them as undesirable. 

General food preference agreement among parents and students were shown for 
the following food items 



Food item 

Baked or broiled chicken 

Hamburger 

Roast beef 

Fried fish 

Frozen pot pie 

Com 

Mashed Potatoes 
White bread 
Noodle package mix 
Canned peaches 
Diet soda 



Times per month 



3- 4 (Parents slightly higher) 

4- 7 
4-7 

1- 2 
1 

4-7 
4-7 
4-7 

2- 3 

3- 4 
0-1 



In addition, parents showed a preference for baked or broiled food while 
students indicated a greater preference for the same items fried, i.e., 
chicken and fish. 
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ExMbH 1.15 

rooo rncFcnENCc of students and pahents 




Exhibit 8.15 eontlmiMl 
FOOD PREFERENCES OF STUDENTS AND PARENTS 



TIMES PER MONTH 




ENhib)tt.1S continued 
FOOD PnEFEnENCES OF STUDENTS AND PARENTS 



TIMES PEK HQHTII 



1-2 



3-4 



5-10 



11-30 



More 
Than 

30 



ToMto Juict 
Orangt juict 



Canntd ptachet 



Kaiaina 




Ice crtaai 



Potato chips 



Note: Crapha aho^ wedtaw reaponae for each food item for ench troup 



Croupai 



4« Grade 4 
6* Grade 6 
8« Grade 8 
l' Grade 11 
P* Parcnta 



N-663 
N-575 
N-606 
N-453 
N-542 



Parenta were aaked how many timea per mouth they would like the i r child to eat the food. 



Reasons Students Do Not Eat the School Lunch 



Exhibit 8.16 displays the percentage of students and parents (by grade) who 
indicated various reasons why they/their children do not eat the school 
lunch. The data shows that parents and students were in agreement that "I 
don't like the food" and "I'd rather bring a lunch" were the two primary 
reasons for not buying the school lunch. Dislike of the food was cited by 36 
percent of the students and 41 percent of the parents, while bringing a lunch 
from home was given as a reason by 27 percent of the students and 33 percent 
of the parents. The cost of the lunch, preference for a Ir carte foods, and 
the wait in line were the next most frequently mentior ^ reasons by both 
students and parents. Very few differences were noted /etween parents and 
-students in the importance of the different reasons. 

For most of the reasons, there were no differences across grade levels. At 
the secondary level, where students have more a la carte choices available to 
them, a higher preference for buying a few items was noted. Another exception 
was that fewer eighth graders wanted to bring a lunch from home (19 percent 
28-32 percent for other grades). Exhibit 8.16 also confirms the concern 
of waiting in line expressed earlier by secondary school students... One-third 
of the eleventh grade students cited the wait in line as riirason for not 
buying the school lunch. 

What Students Do When They Don't Eat the School Lunch 



Major differences are noted in Exhibit 8.17 between what students reported 
doing for lunch when they don't eat the school lunch and what parents perceive 
their children are doing for lunch under these same circumstances. Parents 
and students were in agreement, however, that "buying food on the way to 
school" was not a common practice and done by less than 2 percent of the 
students. More parents (67 percent) than students (53 percent) saw bringing 
lunch from home ai\ the alternative to not eating the school lunch. As one 
might expect, elementary school students were more likely to bring lunch from 
home than were s<;condary students. A major difference was noted in the 
percentage of students (28 percent) who said they bought some food at school 
but not the full school lunch and the percentage of parents (one percent) who 
said their child rtn do this . Secondary students took this action twice as 
frequently as elementary students. Although less than one percent of the 
fourth, sixth, or eighth grade students cited eating in a restaurant as an 
option to the school lunch, 29 percent of the eleventh grade students checked 
this response. Although only 2 percent of the secondary parents indicated 
this action on the part of their children, it should be noted that the 
secondary parents surveyed have children in Grades 7 and 10 and 7th graders 
are not allowed to leave school for lunch. Large differences between parents 
and students were seen with the option "do not eat lunch". Only 3 percent of 
all parents thought their child sometimes did not eat any lunch while 16 
percent of all students said they sometimes did not. The differences between 
parents and students were greatest at the secondary level where only 8 percent 
of the parents thought their child did not eat lunch> Twenty-one and 38 
percent of the eighth and eleventh grade students respectively said they 
sometimes did not eat a lunch. 
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Exhibit S.16 

KEASOKS STUDE^f^S DO NOT EAT TIU5 SCHOOL LUNCH EVERYDAY 



STUDCKTS 



PARENTS 



* 


Grade 

U 


Grade 

6 


Grade 

a 


Grade 

11 


All 
Student5 


Grade 

3 


Grade 

5 


Grade 

7/10 


All 

Parents 


Reason 




















I don't liVf rhf food. 


29 


33 


35 


50 


36 


A3 


A6 


29 


Al 


I'd rather brinR « lunch. 


32 


31 


19 


2S 


27 


31 


35 


31 


33 


The lunch costs too tmtch. 


16 


16 


20 


21 


18 


lA 


11 


13 


12 


I'd rather buy Just a few 
thinjts (liV^ soup or 
sandwich). 


S 


A 


16 


2S 


\u 


10 


8 


i; 


11 


I have to wait In line 
too long. 


10 




15 


33 


lA 


5 


A 


15 


7 


I'd rather ko home 
for lunch. 




3 


A 


11 


5 










I'm on a special diet. 


2 


2 


3 


6 


3 


2 


2 


1 


2 


parents won't let me. 


3 




3 


2 


3 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Because of my religion. 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


0 


1 


1 


Mv child would rather %o out 
for lunch. 










1 


1 


3 


1 


Other 


II 


6 


12 


22 


12 


9 


8 


6 


8 



NOTE; 



laniv vnLc^Lci lie peicendse responoeno who criecKeo cno reason* Kc^poiises do not t 
because respondents could check more than one answer. Wording Is from student surveys, 
had pfrallel wording, for example, "Hy child is o\\ a apeclal diet." 



Exhibit 8.17 





WHAT STUDENTS 


DO WHEN THEY DON'T 


GET THE 


SCHOOL 


LUNCH* 






Action 


Grade 


Grade 
6 


STUDENTS 
Grade 
8 


Grade 
11 


All 
Students 


Grade 
3 


PARENTS 
Grade 
5 


Grade 
7/10 


All 
Parents 


Bring lunch from 
home 


64 


59 




46 


53 


70 


72 


56 


67 


Buy food on way 
to school 


4 


1 _ 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Buy some food at 
school but not 
the full school 
lunch 


18 


19 


35 


41 


28 


2 


2 


0 


1 


Go home for lunch 


3 


5 


hi 


12 


5 


7 


9 


21 


11 


Go to a restaurant 
near school 




1 


1 


29 


6 


1 


1 


2 


1 


Do not eat lunch 


3 


7 


21 


38 


16 


2 


1 


8 


3 



♦Table entries are percentage of respondents who checked the alternative. Responses do not equal 
100 percent because respondents could check more than one answer. Wording is from student 
questionnaire. Parent wording varied slightly. 
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Feelings Towtrd the Price of the School Lunch 



Exhibit 8,18 shows that ptrents consistently felt that the school lunch is & 
better buy thfin did students and that principals and teachers felt even 
stroi^ger that it is < good buy. Grade tended to mikti a difference with 
students; 36 percent of the fourth grinders thought lunch was a good buyj but 
from sixth grade through hish school, only 19-22 percent of the st;udents 
thought it was^ a good buy. Grade of their children wade little difference in 
.parents* general opinions that the school lunch was a good buy. 



Exhibit 8.18 

RESPONDENTS WHO THOUGffT THE SCHOOL LraCH IS A GOOD BUY* 



Respondent Group N % 



Students 



Grsde 4 


234 


36 


6 


145 


22 


8 


125 


19 


11 


145 


22 


ParenCs 






Grade 3 


89 


69 


5 


87 


67 


7/10 


48 


63 


Teachers 


170 


75 


Principals 


66 


87 



*Respondents who checked "agree** or **agree very much" to this statement: "The 
lunch is a good buy." 



Identical results were found in the data, on respondents' desire to reduce 
school lunch prices as reported in Exhibit 8.19. This exhibit shows the 
number and percentage of the respondent group that listed "reduce the price of 
the lunch" as one of their top four suggested changes in the school lunch 
program. Consistently more students selected **reduce the price of the school 
lunch" than did parents. Even fewer principals, teachers, or cafeteria staff 
selected reducing price as one of their four changes to the school lunch 
program* 
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Exhibit 8.19 

RESPONDENTS WHO WANTED TO REDUCE SCHOOL LUNCH PRICES* 



Rank Order 

Respondent Group (Out of 23) N % 



Students 



Grade ' 


6 


2 


211 


52 




8 


3 


182 


47 




11 


6 


97 


28 


Parents 








Grade 


3 


16 


25 


11 




5 


U 


35 


14 




7/10 


7 


31 


24 


Teachers 




18 


45 


9 


Principals 




17 


6 


11 


Cafeteria Staff 


15 


13 


9 



^Respondents who selected "Reduce the price of the lunch'^ as one of the top 
four changes they would like to see in the lunch program. 



Parent Knowledge of the School Lunch Program 



Nine multiple choice questions were developed to determine how much parents 
knew about the school lunch program in MCPS. Questions dealt with such topics 
-as the required components of the school lunch, who determines portion size, 
and menus in the satellite kitchens. The nine questions were assembled into 
two sets of five, and one or the other set was included in each parent survey 
instrument. Exhibit 8.20 indicates the percentage of parents (by grade) which 
answered 0-5 questions correctly. Over half of the parents (60 percent) 
answered one or less of the questions correctly and only 27 percent answered 
more than two of these questions correctly. The results indicate that parents 
knowledge of the Food Service Program is extremely limited. The grade of 
parents* children was not related to how much parents knew about the program. 
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Exhibit 8'. 20 







9CH(X;L LUNCH 


PROGRAM* 










w& dVi w 






Grade 


3 Grade 5 


Grade 7/10 


All Grades 


Numb«r Correct 


N-414 


N-400 


N-246 


N-1050 


0 


29 


29 


25 


28 


1 


30 


32 


34 


32 


2 


20 


21 


24 


22 


3 


15 


12 


10 


10 


4 


5 


7 


6 


6 


5 


1 


0 


1 


1 



*Exhibic entries are percentages within column. 



Implications of the Findings 



The results of the surveys portray many positive perceptions of the school 
lunch program at the elementary level. A majority of the elementary students' 
parents believed that the food tastes good most of the time, that students 
like the food served and that it is nutritious. On the other hand, there 
appears to be room for improvement in the program in that a sizeable minority 
disagreed vith these statements. Also, while the elementary principals were 
very positive in their feelings about the school lunch program, the elementary 
teachers were substantially less positive. The overwhelming number of 
elementary students and parents of elementary students who selected "Make the 
food taste better" as one of the key changes needed in their school lunch 
program further suggests a need for improving the quality of food being 
offered at the elementary level. 



At the secondary level the findings reveal a significantly less positive 
environment* Less than 40 percent of the eleventh grade students felt that 
"the food tastes good most of the time" and less than 30 percent of the same 
grou^ said they "liked most of the food served." Over 60 percent of the 
secondary students agreed with the statement thct "they always serve the same 
things." Eighty percent of eleventh graders indicated they have to wait too 
long in line to get lunch. The wait in line appears to be a particular 
problem at the secondary level. "Reduce the amount of time in line" was one 
of the most frequently recommended changes in the lunch program from secondary 
students and parents of secondary students. The wait in line was also cited 
by one-third of the eleventh graders as one of the reasons why they do not eat 
the school lunch. Although the overall attitude of secondary school parents 
was more positive than the students', they expressed similar concerns about 
variety and the length of lunch lines. The percentage of secondary school 
teachers who expressed agreement with the positive statements toward the 
school lunch program was consistently and significantly less than for 
elementary school teachers. The overall conclusion to be drawn from these 
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findings is that efforts need to be explored which would address the concerns 
for variety, taste, and convenience of the school lunch program at the 
secondary level. 

The findings also highlight some of the problems faced by the Division of Food 
Services in responding to parental criticism of the lunch program. The top 
in Food Services have expressed the view that parents sometimes 
criticize the lunch program unjustly without understanding the problems it 
faces. A number of parent committees have been formed over the years to deal 
with various concerns about the lunch program. Regardless of how 
representative vocal parents* criticism of the lunch program may be (and the 
survey data indicate in many instances it may not be), bad public relations 
can have a substantial negative impact on participation rates and overall 
su{>port of' the program. 

It is likely to continue to be difficult for Food Services to institute 
changes responsive to parental criticism while at the same time maximizing 
participation and minimizing plate waste because as the study found: 

o children want to eat nutritious food less often than their parents want 
them to 

o children want to eat less nutritious foods more often than their 
parents want them to 

o parents would like to see more fresh fruits and raw vegetables in the 
school lunch; children do not express a desire for either one 

o variety in Che -menu froo day to day is more of an issue for parents 
than it is for elementary school children 

o the lunch program is controlled to a large extent by state and federal 
regulations about which parents know very little 

In sum, these findings have identified a nutritional problem in children's 
food preferences. They have also identified a potential or actual" public 
relations problem in that parents' concerns are not necessarily children' s 
concerns and that, furthermore, parents know very little about the operation 
of the school lunch program. 

Recommendations 



It should be noted that most of the topics discussed in this report have some 
effect on attitudes; and consequently, many of the recommendations made in 
other chapters could improve student, parent, or staff attitud^es toward the 
school lunch program. Likewise, however, the reader should be alert to the 
fact that certain recommendations in other chapters might adversly affect 
attitudes. The specific findings of this chapter support the following 
recommendat ions : 

o Continue to explore alternative innovative programs directed toward 
improving the acceptability of the Food Services Pr'^gram parnicularly 
at the secondary level. Examples of alternative programs which could 
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be investigated are (1) hot and cold sandwich combos which resemble the 
food offered in fast-food chains (2) salad bars and (3) alternative 
conventional lunches. Formally evaluate programs which are currently 
being piloted to determine their acceptability and transferability to 
other schools. These alternatives provide students with a variety of 
more desirable food items and can generally be served more efficiently, 
thus reducing the time in line. 

0 Investigate alternative lunch period arrangements, physical facilities, 
and staffing patterns which will decrease the time secondary students 
have to wait in line to be served. A school by school assessment 
should be made of the cafeteria's maximum capacity per lunch period and 
compared to the number of students scheduled per lunch period. Since 
Food Services administrators have no authority over school scheduling, 
implementation of this recommendation will have to be a cooperative 
effort with the area offices and school principals. 

0 Develop ongoing procedures for informing parents about the operation of 
the lunch program. Possible methods might be presentations before 
parent groups, information brochures, or articles for school 
newsletters. 

The survey findings also point out the need for nutrition education 
particularly for elementary students. This will be addressed in the next two 
chapters. 
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CHAPTER 9 SUMMARY 



PLATE WASTE 



The issue of plate waste is central to school lunch programs and is a primary 
focus of the MORE.. Food Services Study. Data for the plate waste port ii of 
the study were collected for two consecutive days in each of 34 school 
cafeterias. Data collectors coded food items, initial servings, type lunch, 
sex and grade of student, and amount of each food item remaining at the end of 
the meal. These data were recorded for each of the four types of lunches: the 
regular school lunch, the alternate lunch, lunch brought from home, and a la 
carte. 

Overall, the study found that (1) the consumption of meat/protein items was 
generally high, (2) with a few exceptions, the consumption of bread was also 
generally high, (3) consumption of fruit food items varied considerably in the 
regular school lunch, (4) consumption rates for most vegetables were low, and 
(5) consumption rates for desserts as a whole were high. Although the number 
of food items common to both the regular and alternate lunches was relatively 
small, several observations are noted. With only a few exceptions, 
consumption was higher for food components in the alternate lunches. A 
comparison of plate waste between lunches brought from home and the regular 
school lunch was difficult because of the differences in the food items 
contained in each type of lunch. For those food items which were common to 
both types of lunches, consumption appeared to be slightly higher for lunches 
brought from home. 

An analysis of consumption data by grade showed that (1) the consumption of 
meat/protein food items increased with grade level, (2) with a few exceptions, 
grade did not make a difference in the consumption of vegetables, and (3) 
grade did not impact on the consumption of fruit food items. 

Plate waste is a complicated problem and is affected by numerous variables, 
over many of which Food Services has little control. Food Services and 
individual cafeteria managers have tried many different approaches to reducing 
plate waste. One effort to reduce plate waste at the secondary level has been 
the federal Offer vs. Serve Program. Students may select as few as three of 
the five food items and still meet Type A lunch requirements. This program 
has allowed cafeteria managers to reduce plate waste by expanding student 
choice while maintaining control over production. In October, 1981, federal 
regulations were modified to allow the expansion of the Offer vs. Serve 
Program to the elementary level; and although it is too soon to evaluate the 
results, MCPS has implemented Offer vs. Serve in elementary schools. 

Recommenda t ion s 

o Alternatives for increasing consumption of the vegetable/fruit food 
component should be explored. 

0 Emphasis should be given to nutrition education programs as a means of 
reducing plate waste. 
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CHAPTER 9 



PLATE WASTE 
Introduction 



It is estimated chat across the country i600 million of school lunch food is 
served but not consumed annually. Consequently, the issue of plate waste is 
central to school lunch programs and is a primary focus of the MORE Food 
Services Study. The major objectives of this chapter are to determine the 
extent of plate waste in MCPS school cafeterias and the relationship between 
type of lunch and plate waste. Au analysis of plate waste by type of 
cafeteria (on-site vs. satellite) is included in Chapter 11. 

Data for the plate waste portion of the study were collected for two 
consecutive days by direct observation conducted in all 34 sample school 
cafeterias. Data collectors coded food items, initial servings, type lunch, 
sex and grade of student, and amount of each food item remaining at the end of 
the meal. The amount remaining was estimated as 0, 25, 50, 75, or 100 percent 
for each food item. See Appendix A for a detailed description of data 
collection procedures. Exhibit 9.1 provides sample size data for the plate 
waste study. The sample size for Grade 10 is relatively low due to the 
difficulty of data collection. 

Data on what parts and how much of their lunch students throw away can be used 
to address three issues. The first is the question of how much food is being 
wasted. The second issue deals with students' attitudes toward various 
foods. The information on what student actually eat complements the 
inforraatipn on students' food preferences presented in Chapter 8. The last 
issue is the nutritional question of whether students are eating balanced 
meals. The data presented in this chapter concern plate waste and student 
attitude toward individual food items. Questions related to nutrition and 
balanced meals are covered in Chapter 10. 



Consumption by Food Item 

The amount of each food item remaining on a student's tray at the end of the 
lunch period was observed and recorded for each of the four types of lunches: 
the regular school lunch, the alternate lunch, lunch brought from home, and a 
la carte. Consumption (the amount eaten) was calculated by multiplying the 
amount served by one minus the percent remaining (e.g., 1 x (1-.25) = .75 
eaten). Although the amount served was usually one, in some cases it was 
greater than one (e.g., when a student took two pints of milk or two 
sandwiches). Exhibit 9.2 displays the average amount eaten (by lunch type) 
for each food item. Food items with less than 15 observations were not 
included in the data. 

Data in Exhibit 9;.2^ indicates th^t, as one might expect, average amounts eaten 
for Che meat/protein food components were generally high, fruits mixed and 
generally low, and vegetable consumption generally poor. Specific 
observations for the regular school lunch are the following 



Exhibit 9,1 

NUMBER OF LUNCHES OBSERVED BY GRADE, 
TYPE OF LUNCH, AND SEX 



Lunch Type 




Grade 
1 


Grade 

3 


Grade 
5 


Grade 

7 


Grade 
10 


Total 


Regular School Lunch 
















Male 




242 


535 


550 


254 


39 


1624 


Female 




207 


496 


516 


319 


30 


1568 


Total 




449 


1035 


1066 


573 


69 


3192 


Alternate 
















Male 




30 


70 


70 


14 


35 


219 


Female 




28 


64 


83 


25 


25 


225 


Total 




58 


134 


153 


39 


60 


444 


Lunch From Home 
















Male 




6 


379 


445 


101 


29 


960 


Female 




1 


435 


529 


146 


56 


1167 


Total 




7 


814 


974 


247 


85 


2127 


A La Carte Only 
















Male 






7 


14 


35 


21 


77 


Female 






7 


7 


33 


43 


90 


Total 






14 


21 


68 


64 


167 


Total 
















Male 




278 


995 


1079 


404 


124 


2880 


Female 




236 


1002 


1135 


523 


154 


3050 


Total 




514 


1997 


2214 


927 


278 


5930 


Note: Total number 
data was missing for 


of 
85 


lunches observed was 
lunches. 


6015. 


Sex, lunch 


and/ 01- 


grade 
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Exhibit 9.2 
AVERAGE QUANTITY EATEM FOR EACH IMCW TYPE 





School 


Lunch 


Al terncte 


Lunch 


Lunch 


from Home 


A La Carte 


Food tteii 


Mean 


K 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean N 


MCAT/PROTEIH 


















.69 


321 


. 73 


308 


.89 


297 




Cheese stick 


.72 


68 










- 


Chicken 1 BBQ 


.71 


39 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Chicken, fried 


.77 


268 


- 


- 


.86 


28 


- 


Chicken, oven^biiked or broiled 


.73 


127 


- 


- 


.89 


49 


- 


Chicken salad 










1.00 


15 




Burrito filHn| 


.73 


70 




- 


- 


- 


- 


E||, H«rd boiled or deviled, Quiche 




- 


- 


- 


. 1.01 


21 


- 


Eg| salad 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


Fish 


.82 


283 


- 


- 


.88 


41 


- 


Flying Saucer 
















Gyros 






- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Ham, Ham Salad 


- 


~ 


- 


- 


.90 


310 


- 


Hamburger 


.87 


360 


.99 


20 


- 


- 


- 


Hot dog, chili dog, knockvurst, smokies 


.87 


15 


.99 


36 


- 


- 


- 


Luncheon meats, Snusage 


.86 


29 


.68 


34 


.86 


450 




Macaroni ( Cheese 


.75 


86 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Peanut butter (with jelly) 


.97 


Ul 


.90 


17 


. .90 


514 


- 


Peanut butter (without jelly) 


.59 


126 


.88 


31 


.84 


151 


- 


Pizza 


.87 


757 


- 


- 




- 


- 


Pork BBQ 


.89 


29 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Roast beef. Sliced Beef 


- 


- 


- 


- 


.83 


60 


- 


Salisbury stenk, Meat Loaf 


.83 


71 












Sloppy joe. Chill 


.79 


105 












Spaghetti with msat sauce 


.88 


96 












Steak ( Cheese 


.88 


58 












Taco filling and cheese 


.79 


72 












Tuna fish salad 


.79 


28 


.79 


29 


.85 


127 




Turkey, Turkey Salad 


.88 


49 






.93 


57 




Turkey dog 


.90 


98 












Yogurt 










.96 


25 




Other 










1.14 


31 





Exhibit 9«2 conClnued 



AVEKAGE OUAKTITY EATFN FOR EACH LUHCH TYPE 




School 


Lunch 


Al tcrnAtt 


Lunch 


Lunch 


from Hone 


A La 


Carte 


Food Item 


Hean 


N 


Hean 


N 


Hean 


N 


Hean 


N 


WEAD 


















lagel 






- 


- 


.88 


25 


- 


- 


t^aft II A ^Jk 

\A} rn D i c «<j 


• J/ 


in 

JO 














French or Italian Bread 


.91 












_ 




Pita Brend 


.82 


112 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Rye or PiMpcrnickel Bread 


- 


- 


- 


- 


.85 


85 


- 




Vhe«t Bread 


.86 


16 


- 


- 


.83 


252 


- 


- 


Crackers 


. 72 


18 






I ••••• 








Macaroni, Other pasta 


.46 


Ul 




- 






_ 




Pizta Dough 


.85 


760 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Rice 


.63 


U7 














Spanish Rice 


./•7 


35 














Dinner Roll 


.A3 


A2A 






- 


- 


- 




HamKmi r>p r nr Tuiiit llol 1 




OA T 


01 

.Oj 


1 n 1 • 


. 82 


3A 






Hoagie, SubM/irine or Hard Roll 


. 86 


J t 






AO 








\\r& Dn* Rnl I 


ft? 


111 


oo 


JD 










Wheat Rol I 

^vs^OT% nvi i 


.6A 








m m 

. 00 


A3 






Vhite Bread 


.82 


310 




289 


.88 


lAOO 


.98 


33 


Taco Shells 


.70 


72 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




FRUIT 


















Apple, Fresh 


.50 


A17 


.A2 


73 


.63 


A23 


- 


- 


Applesauce 


. /U 


3A3 














Aprtcot k Pear Cup 


.6A 


A9 














Banana, Fresh 


.81 


79 


_ 




.80 


117 






Fruit Bar 




.65 


3A 


_ 


_ 










Fruit Cup, Canned & Mixed 


.67 


333 






.86 


22 






Grapes 
















: 


Juice 


.99 


AO 


.88 


89 


.9A 


205 


1. 10 


17 


Orange or Tangerine, Fresh 


.6A 


A27 


.59 


89 


.72 


358 






Pears, Canned 


.72 


179 


.73 


39 










Pears, Fresh 










.7A 


33 






Peachfts, Canned 


.67 


IA7 














Pineapple Sections, Canned 


.75 


238 














Raisins 


.57 


19 






.8A 


56 






Other 










.95 


27 







153 
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Exhibit 9.2 continued 
AVERAtJE QUANTITY EATEN FOR EAQI LUNQI TYPE 



Food Item 



School Lunch 



Alternate Lunch 



Lunch from HomQ 



A La Carte 



Mean 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 




Mean 


N 


.38 


103 












- 


' ;25 


103 














.28 


142 














.40 


140 














.50 


70 




• 


1 .20 


109 






. 20 


82 






- 


- 


- 


- 


.52 


128 


. 00 




I. to 


32 






.58 


248 


.52 


46 






- 


- 


.34 


lOl 


.50 


62 


.83 


55 






.57 


426 


.67 


28 


- 


- 


.67 


15 


.32 


118 












. 22 


284 














.55 


73 














•iei ,83 


414 


.87 


142 






.91 


24 


.73 


110 






- 


- 






.89 


365 


. 07 


101 










.50 


71 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 




.50 


19 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 
- 


.92 


42 






1 .08 






■ 


.87 


95 






t nn 


1 OQ 

1X7 






.73 


44 






07 


I 21 






.75 


38 






It/. 


t Q< 

I 7^ 






.90 


235 


1.08 


16 


1.74 


137 






.91 


674 


.97 


19 


1.78 


533 


2.34 


33 










1.05 


116 






l.II 


51 






.92 


43 








253 














.85 


60 


.84 


34 










1.02 


545 


1. 01 


92 


1.02 


392 


1.12 


29 


.94 


107 






















.92 


24 






.82 


148 






.92 


36 






1. 00 


22 






1.15 


21 







VEGETABLES 
Baked Beant 
Green Beam 
Bean SaUd 
Broccoli 
Carrot Sticks 



Cooked Carrots 
Celery Sticks 
Com 

Lettuce (on sandwich) 

Lettuce/(reen salad 
Mixed Vegetables 
real 

Baked Potatoes 
French Fried Potatoes « Kane 
Mashed Potatoes, Sweet Potatoes 
Tater Rounds Potatoes 

Spinach 
Tomatoes 
Other 



DESSERT 

Brownies 

Cake 

Packaged Cakns 
Candy Bar 
Cookies (Oatmeal 

com mcnl) 
Cookies (Other) 
Cupcakes 



peanut hutter, 



Doughnut s 
Fruit Crisp 
Fruit Juice 
Ice Cream 
Jello 
Pie 

Pudding 
Other. 



Bar 
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Exhibit 9.2 continued 
AVERAGE QUANTITY EATEN FOR EACH LUHai TYPE 



Food Item 


School 
Mean 


Lunch 
N 


Al ternate 
Mean 


Lunch 
N 


Lunch from Hone 
Mean N 


A La Carte 
Mean N 


SALT SNACKS 


















Cheefc k Crackers 


.35 


2A 


_ 


_ 


.87 


60 






Cheeie Doodles 


.63 


16 




_ 


.90 


155 






Com Chips 


.93 


30 






.96 


283 


- 


- 


fe«nut Btitter/Ch«e9e Cracker 


1.60 


17 


- 


- 


1.18 


56 




** 


Popco m 










OA 


Ji 






Potato Chips 


.80 


28 


- 


- 


.92 


325 






Pretzels 


I.IO 


21 


- 


- 


.86 


86 




_ 


Soft Pretzels 










.95 


15 






Salted Nuts 










.89 


37 




_ 


ut ne r 














_ 


_ 


BEVERAGES 


















Choc 0 1.1 Milk 


a^ 


m i I 


OA 




.96 


682 


.97 


67 


Skim ur Lowfat White Milk 


.63 


551 


.66 


77 


.93 


273 


1.05 


15 


Fruit Drink 


Q7 


117 




JO 


.95 


202 


1.02 


15 


Iced Tea 










.90 


36 






Lemonade 






1.03 


23 










Soda 










.90 


32 






Unknown 




19 






.85 


17 






OTHER 


















Granola 










.86 


35 






Jelly 










.66 


20 






Peanut-Raisin Cup 


.77 


71 














Pickles 


.78 


78 


.80 


62 


.66 


23 






Soup 


.70 


133 




51 


.97 


36 






Unknown 
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o The consumption of meat/protein items was generally high. For example, 
on the average, 87 percent of a pizza serving, 88 percent of a 
spaghetti serving and 87 percent of a hot dog were eaten* Within the 
meat/protein food component, cheese and chicken consiimption were lower 
than other food items , 69 percent and 77 percent ( fried chicken) , 
respectively. j 

o With a few important exceptions, the consumption of bread was also 
generally high. For instance the average percent of serving eaten was 
91 for french bread and 82 for hamburger rolls. Low items were 
macaroni (46 percent) and dinner rolls (47 percent). 

o Consumption of fruit food items varied considerably in the regular 
school lunch. Some items, such as fresh apples, showed low consumption 
( 50 percent) ; while others , such as fruit juices and selected canned 
fruits , had significantly higher comsumption rates ( 99 percent for 
fruit juice, 75 percent for canned pineapple). 

o Consumption rates for most vegetables were low. Amounts eaten were in 
the 20 to 50 percent range for most vegetable food items. The only 
exceptions were potato items (french fries, 83 percent and tater 
rounds, 89 percent). Within the vegetable component, corn and 
carrot/celery sticks had a noteably high consumption rate (58 percent 
and 52 percent, respectively); and cooked carrots and peas had low 
consumption rates (20 percent; 22 percent). 

o As one might expect, consumption rates for desserts as a whole were 
high. 

Although the number of food items common to both the regular and alternate 
lunches was relatively small, several observations are noted. With only a few 
exceptions, consumption was higher for food components in the alternate 
lunches. This was particularly evident with vegetables. 

A comparison of plate waste between bag lunches brought from home and the 
regular school lunch was very difficult because of the differences in the food 
items contained in each type of lunch. For example, bag lunches seldom 
contained vegetables other than carrot or celery sticks. For those food items 
which vere conroon to both types of lunches, consumption appeared to be 
slightly higher for lunches brought from home. This was found to be 
particularly true for meat/protein and fruit food items. 



Average Amount Eaten by Grade 

Appendix F presents the consumption data analyzed by student grade rather than 
type of lunch. Consumpt ion data is for the regular and alternate school 
lunches and does not include a la carte or bag lunches. Specific findings are 
the following 

o The consumption of meat/protein food items increased with grade level. 
The increases were quite significant for a number of food items; e.g., 
consumption rates of luncheon meats were 63 percent for third graders, 
74 percent for fifth graders, and 90 percent for seventh graders. 



o With a few exceptions, grade did not make a difference in the 
consumption of^ vegetables. For selected vegetables (i.e., french 
fries), grade increase had a positive effect on consumption; and for 
other vegetables (i.e., broccoli), grade increase had a negative effect. 

o Overall, grade did not im;;act on the consumption of fruit food items. 

o There was ^ a slight, but not significant, increase in the consumption 
of bread with grade level increases. 

o Consumption rates for dessert food items were generally high and 
increased with grade. 



Efforts Made to Reduce Flate Waste 

As was mentioned earlier, plate waste is a complicated piroblem and is affected 
by numerous variables, over many of which Food Services has little control. 
However, Food Services and individual cafeteria managers have Cried many 
different approaches to reducing plate waste. Cafeteria managers and 
satellite workers reported taking the following seeps to reduce the amount of 
food students throw away 

o Ensuring food is served at the right temperature 

o Encouraging children to take fruit juice if they don't like fresh fruit 

o Ensuring food is tastefully and attractively served 

o Offering choices 

o Implementing Offer vs. Serve at the secondary level 

o Offering alternate lunches 

o Conducting surveys to determine food preferences 

o Substituting desirable food items where possible.. 

Food Services reported that one of the most successful efforts to reduce plate 
waste at the secondary level has been the federal program of Offer vs. Serve. 
Offer vs. Serve is a National School Lunch Program which was mandated by 
Congress in an effort to reduce plate waste. Students may select as few as 
three of the five food items and still meet Type A lunch requirements. This 
program has allowed cafeteria managers to reduce plate waste by expanding 
student choice while maintaining control over production. 

Implications of the Findings 

Efforts to locate a standard to which the plate waste in MCPS could be 
compared were unsuccessful. It is therefore difficult to make a judgment as 
to whether the amount of plate waste observed was low, reasonable, or 
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excessive. Furthermore, it is almost impossible to make fair comparisons with 
other plate waste studies because of differences in how the information is 
collected and analyzed* 

interpretation of the consumption data is somewhat dependent on the frame of 
reference used. While the individual proportion of serving consumed was high 
for many foods in the school lunch, there was still a large quantity of food 
wasted. For example, for items such as ^ manas, tater rounds and hamburgers, 
the average quantity consumed was in the 80 to 90 percent range. Clearly the 
major portion was eaten. However, another way to look at this same number is 
that for every ten items served an amount equal to 1 to 2 was thrown away. 
Waste for some other foods was larger. For every four servings of chicken, an 
amount equal to one serving was thown away. For every three servings of bean 
salad, more than two were thrown away. When these figures are multiplied by 
the total number of school lunches served, they indicate a sizeable quantity 
of food is ending up^ in the garbage. For some food items, plate waste may 
already be at a minimum; for others, steps can surely be taken to improve 
consumption. 

One possible explanation for the decrease in waste as grade level increases is 
that the federally controlled serving sizes are more suited to the needs or 
the older students. There are probably more children in the lower grades for 
whom the school lunch is too much food. However, the data from the student 
survey reported in Chapter 8 did not indicate that younger students felt their 
ser/ings were too large. Quite the contrary, the^re were several survey 
results which say that students at all grade levels believe portions are too 
small. Regardless, serving size at the present time is outside the control of 
Food Services because it is dictated by federal regulations. 

A recent report to Congress by the General Accounting Office (GAO) indicated 
that food services personnel across the country felt that the following three 
factors had a significant impact on quantity of plate waste 

o Variety of foods 

o Lunchroom atmosphere 

o Hucrition education 

The GAO study also found that the federal Offer vs. Serve Program has been 
successful in reducing plate waste at the i?econdary leveU In October 1981 
^federal regulations were modified to allow the extension cf the Offer vs. 
Ser/e Program to the eleraentary level. 



^General Accounting Office Report to the Consress, Efforts to Improve 
School Lunch Progrsms—Are They Paying Off? September 9, 1981, 
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Recommendations 



o Alternatives for increasing consumption of the vegetable/fruit food 
component should be explored. 

o Emphasis should be given to student nutrition education programs as a 
means of reducing plate waste. 
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CHAPTER 10 SUMMARY 



NUTRITIONAL ISSUES 



Over the years, individual parents and community organizations such as the 
Montgomery County Council of PTA's have expressed interest and concern for 
establishing and maintaining high levels of nutritional quality in meals 
served in schools. Consequently, this study addressed several issues which 
deal with nutrition. 

An analysis of the amounts of nine nutrients supplied by school lunches and 
bag lunches brought from home was conducted. The nutrient analysis calculated 
the average amount of nine nutrients in school menu lunches over a five-day 
period. Hypothetical bag lunches were also analyzed for their nutrient 
content. For secondary students, typical a la carte lunches were included as 
well. The nutrients examined were calories, protein, fat, calcium, iron, 
sodium. Vitamin A, riboflavin and Vitamin C. Sugar content was also 
examined. Recommended Dietary Allowances (RDA) are defined as levels of 
intake of essential nutrients considered to be adequate to meet the known 
nutritional needs of practically all healthy persons. The study considered 
the quantity of a nutrient adequate if it met at least 90 percent of one-third 
of the RDA. For some nutrients, excessive intake may be harmful. Calories, 
Vitamin A, and sodium were considered excessive if they were greater than 200 
percent (2 times) the RDA or National Research Council (NRC) recommended 
levels. To construct a measure of sugar, the number of foods in a daily menu 
to which sugar was added as a part of production was counted (e.g., cake and 
chocolate milk). These counts were added together for a week and divided by 
five days to determine the average number of sugar-added foods served in each 
lunch. The nutrient content of the foods were derived from (I) "Nutritive 
Value of American Foods in Common Units," Agriculture Handbook 456, USDA, 
1975, (2) food labels, and (3) manufacturer's information. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture requires that school lunch menus contain 
at least four food components served as five food items to be approved for 
financial reimbursement. USDA-required school lunch food items are (I) 
meat/meat alternate, (2) fruit/vegetable, (3) a second different 
fruit/vegetable, (4) bread/bread alternate, and (5) milk. All MCPS school 
lunch menus examined for the nutrient analysis provided all USDA-mandated 
components for both daily and weekly requirements. 

A standard . recommei;ded , but not required, by the federal government is the 
provision of approxlJnau2ly one-third of the child's Recommended Dietary 
Allowances (RDAs) of nutrients. Because of the nutritional superiority of the 
RDA standard and because of parental concern with tht nutrition issues, the 
MORE Study of School Food Services also evaluated school lunch menus with 
respect to the percentage of the RDA provided. 

The results of the nutrient analysis showed that, although the one-third RDA 
requirement for all nutrients was not completely met for any age by sqx 
grouping with the school lunch menus, meals were of high nutritional value. 
The regular and alternate elementary lunch menus (with milk) for 7-10 year 
olds met all RDA requirements and NRC guidelines, except calories^ The 
remainder of the elementary school lunch menus were below the designated range 
in some combination of calories and iron. In fact, iron was below the 
designated range in most lunch types except elementary lunches for ages 7-10. 



Secondary school lunch menus (with milk) met all the RDA requirements with the 
single exception of Iron. The hypothetical lunch brought from home for 
students in the grades 7-10 age group met all of the RDA nutrient 
requ^irements. The bag lunch for both male and female secondary students also 
met all of the RDA nutrient requirements. Although no regular school lunch 
met all the RDA nutrient requirements and NRC guidelines, the lunch menus met 
more nutrient requirements than the General Accounting Office (GAO) found in a 
recent study of seven school districts around the country. 

Coded observations of food consumed in actual lunches were analyzed to learn 
what proportion of students eat various kinds of food. The findings were that 
for students who buy the school lunch or bring a lunch from home, the 
overwhelming majority ate at least one-half serving of a meat/protein food and 
a bread food. Substantially fewer students who purchased a la carte lunches 
had meat/protein or bread foods for lunch. The proportion of students who ate 
vegetables or fruit or drank milk was higher for the school lunch than for 
lunch brought from home or purchased a la carte. The percentage of students 
who <ite salt snacks for lunch was highest for the lunch brought from home and 
lowest for students who bought the school lunch. Some small differences were 
found between male and female students. The biggest difference was for 
meat/protein foods in the a la carte lunch where 50 percent of the male 
students ate a meat/protein food in their lunch compared to only 3A percent of 
the females. An analysis by grade level showed that more students in the 
upper grades ate at least half a serving for meat/protein, bread, vegetable 
and dessert foods in the school lunch. For xunch brought from home, grade 
level had little effect on the percentage of students who ate a particular 
type of food. 

An analysis was conducted of foods eaten by students to learn whether students 
ate a balanced meal. A "balance index" was calculated for each individual by 
adding the actual quantity of food consumed up to a maximum of one serving for 
meat/protein, bread and milk, and two for fruit/vegetables. Each child's sum 
was divided by 5 to give a range from 0 to 1. The higher the index, the 
closer the student's meal was to containing one serving from each of the food 
groups. The findings for this analysis were: (1) for all grade levels, the 
average balan ^ index for students who ate the regular or alternate school 
lunch was signltlcantly higher than for students who brought lunch from home, 
(2) except for Grade 7, the balance index for the school lunch increased with 
increasing grade level, (3) the balance index was higher for males than 
females at every grade level, and (4) a la carte mesls consistently showed a 
significantly lower balance index than either bag lunches or school lunches. 

Over the years, parents have frequently expressed concern over the amount of 
certain food substances that their children receive in the school lunch 
program. To assist in addressing this concern, students and parents were 
asked to what extent they/their children eat foods which were high in selected 
substances such as salt, sugar, artificial food coloring, and general 
preservatives. Overall, the study found that (1) parents and students were in 
general agreement that students "sometimes" or "all the time" eat (outside of 
school) foods which are high in salt, high in sugar, deep^ fat-fried, and 
contain artificial coloring and preservatives and (2) there was no difference 
by grade for the consumption of these foods • 
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Rec ommenda t lo ns 



o Methods to increase the level of calorie content In elementary school 
lunches and iron in all lunch types should be explored. 

o Emphasis should be given to nutrition education programs as a means of 
improving students' eating habits. 
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CHAPTER 10 



NUTRITIONAL ISSUES 
Introduction 



Over the years individual parents and cotmnunity organizations such as the 
Montgomery County Council of PTAs have expressed interest and concern for 
establishing and maintaining high levels of nutritional quality in meals 
served in schools. , Consequently, this study addressed several issues which 
deal with nutrition. 

The first section of this chapter presents an analysis of the amounts of nine 
nutrients plus sugar supplied by the school lunch menus and hypothetical bag 
lunches brought from home. The middle sections of the chapter discuss student 
consumption of food's from various food groups and how balanced a meal students 
are eating. Lastly, the chapter addresses the types of food that are 
acceptable/unacceptable to parents and student and the extent to which 
alternative lunches are served. 



Nutritional Analysis of School Lunch Menus 

The three primary objectives of the nutrient analysis were to (1) determine if 
MCPS school lunch menus contain the five food items required by the federal 
government, (2) determine if (on the average) the school lunch menus as 
planned, supply one-third the Recommended Dietary Allowance (RDA) of six 
important nutrients and National Research Council guidelines of additional 
nutrients for children 7-18, and (3) compare the nutrients provided by the 
school lunch to nutrients provided by lunches students bring from home or 
construct themselves through a la carte purchases. The nutrient analysis 
provided was conducted under contract by a public health nutritionist. 

Methodology 

The nutrient analysis calculated the average amount of nine nutrients plus 
sugar in school lunches over a five-day period. The analysis was based on 
regular and alternate elementary and secondary menus for October 20-24, 1980. 
Hypothetical bag lunches also were analyzed for their nutrient content. The 
pilot test of the plate .waste data collection procedures (see Chapter 9) 
provided information as to the types of lunches elementary students frequently 
bring from home. Based on this information, typical bag lunch menus were 
constructed for the analysis. For secondary students, some typical a La carte 
lunches were included as well. See Exhibits 10.1 and 10.2 for thi menus 
included in the analysis. 

It is important to note that, in this study, menus, not actual meals, were 
analyzed* Laboratory analysis of meals, although more accurate than menu 
analysis, is very expensive and time consuming. In conducting a menu 
analysis, certain factors of school lunch operation could not be taken into 
account, such as , (1) substitutions and changes made in lunches actually 
served in che schools, (2) serving sizes larger or smaller than specified in 
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Cxhibie 10. I 
SCHOOL LUNCH MENUS USED FOR HWRIENT AI^ALYSIS 



School Lunch 

Elftwearv Rttular 

D«7 I CrllUd chttst sapdwkh 
TaCtr rounds 
Cancalopt 

^"hict or chocolaCt aiU 



Day 2 RoasC b<c^ on haaburgtr roll 
w/jravy 
Carroc/cibbat* slaw 
Canned pcachts 
Uhict or ChocolaCt aiilk 



Oay 3 Slictd Turkey w/drei$inf 
and I7»yy 
Cretn b«ans 
Roll 
Orange 

'-'hice or chocolaCt miiV. 



Day 4 Spj^htc:! v/^^ac sauce 
Trtnch bread 
Spinach salad 
Or^njt vedges 
'••'hice or chocolaCt ailk 



Day 5 Pissa . ^' 

Choice of fresh or'^^"' 

canned fruic 
Kaisin-nuc cookie 
'""hice or chocolace iiilk 



EUntncary^ AlCtmaCt 

Subaarlnt or hoatl* 

Choict of frtsh or canntd fruic 

Uhict or chocolacK ailk 



Tuna salad sandwich 
w/ltccuct and picklt 
ToBiCo soup 
Choict oC frtsh fruic 
Vhict or chocclact nilk 



Sologna & chttst sandwich 

w/ltccuct and pickle 
Choict of frtsh fruic 
Uhice or chocolaCt ailk 



Crilltd chttst sandwich 
Tactr rounds • 
Choict of frtah fruic or juict 
^iCt or chocolaCt ailk 



Turkty & chttst sandwich 
w/ltccuct 4 picklt 

Choice of fresh or 
canntd fruic 

Raisin-^nuc cookie 

%'hice or chocolace ailk 



Stcondary Rtjular 

Fixxa burgtrs 
Choict of cwo: 

Frtnch frits 

Co Its law 

AssorCtd ffuics 
Cakt 
^<ilk 



Tacos (2) 
LtCCuct 

Shrtd^td chetst 
Stasontd com 
Choict of ont; 

Asaorctd fruics 
Vanilla pudding w/ 
scriwb«rr its 

Milk 

3arbtcutd oven-baked 
chicken 

Roll 

Choice of Cwo: 

Whipped poCaCoes 
w/gravy 

Seasoned broccoli 

Coleslaw 

Aasorced fruics 
Apple crisp 
Milk 

SPECIAL 

Fooc long hoc dog w/chili 

sauce 
French fries 
Choice of: 

Salad or assorted 
fruics 

Cake 

Milk 



Pizza 

Choice of Cwo: 

tossed salad 

Assorced fruics 
Cookie 

*-«hiCe or chocolace nilk 



Secondary AlCemaCe 

Fishwich 
TarCer sauce 
Choice of cwo: 

French fries 

Coleslaw 

Sliced CoiuCoes 

AssorCed fruics 
Cake 
Milk 

Chicken noodle soup 
Grilled cheese siandwich 
Choice of cwo: • 

TaCer rounds 

Tossed salad 

Seasoned corn 
Vanilla pudding »/ 

scrawberr ies 
Milk 

Macaroni 4 cheese 
Roll 

Choice of cwo: 

Tossed salad 

Seasoned broccoli 

Sliced cotiaCoes 

Assorced fruiCs 
Apple crisp 
Milk 



DELI COLO TRAY 

Turk ey 

Has 

Cheese 

Sologaa 

PocaCo salad 

Sliced Comacoes 

on shredded leCCuce 
4 pkgs. Crackers each 
Milk 

Salisbury sceak vftTt^rf 
Roll 

Choice of cwo: 
3uccered onions .topplnx 
w/jhredd«d cheese oven 
baked 

Tossed salad 
Seasoned peas 
Cookie 

'whice or chocolace axllk 



1 * u 
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menus and required by USDA, (3) loss of nutrients resulting from prolonged 
cooking and time on the steam table, and (4) Offer vs. Serve in secondary 
schools whereby students are not required to take every food component. Also, 
the nutrient calculations presented for the school lunch are valid only for 
individual students who completely consumed every food offered on the menu as 
written. 



Exhibit 10.2 



HYPOTHETICAL BAG LUNCH AND A LA CARTE 
MENUS USED FOR NUTRIENT ANALYSIS 



Bag/A la Carte Lunches 

Elementary 
Day 1 Bologna sandwich on white 
bread with mayonnaise 

Potato chips 

Chocolate cupcakes 

Chocolate milk 



Day 



Day 3 



Peanut butter and jelly 

sandwich on white bread 
Pretzels 
Apple 
Cola 

Tuna salad sandwich on 

whole wheat bread 
Carrot sticks 
Tangerine 

2 Percent white milk 



Day 4 Peanut butter and jelly 
on white bread 
Pear 

Potato chips 
Chocolate milk 



Sec ondary ' 
Bologna sandwich on white 

with mayonnaise 
Potato chips 
Chocolage cupcakes 
Chocolate milk 

Tuna salad sandwich on 
on whole wheat bread 
Carrot sticks 
Tangerine 

2 Percent white milk 

Hamburger on roll 

2 servings french fries 

Cola 



Tossed salad with dressing 
Diet soda 



Day 5 Ham and cheese sandwich 
on whole wheat bread 
Pic kles 
App le 
Candy bar 
Grape drink 



3 slices pizza w/cheese and 

sausage 
Lemonade 
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Nutrients Examined 



The nutrients^ examined were calories, protein, fat, calcium, iron, sodium. 
Vitamin A, riboflavin, and Vitamin C plus sugar. Protein, calcium, iron, 
vitamin A, riboflavin (as a representative B vitamin), and Vitamin C were 
selected because they are considered "indicator nutrients*' for nutrition 
labeling; that is, if a person is getting adequate amounts of these nutrients 
from foods in which they occur naturally, he is most likely getting adequate 
amounts of other nutrients.^ 

Calories, fat, sodium-, and sugar were selected because the Dietary Guidelines 
for Americans 2 recommend 



o. Maintain ideal weight 

o Avoid too much fat, saturated fat, and cholesterol 

o Avoid'^tob much sugar 

o Avoid too much sodium 



Recommended Dietary Allowances (RDAs ) 

Recommended Dietary Allowances (RDA) are defined as the levels of intake of 
essential nutrients considered, in the Judgement of the Committee on Dietary 
Allowances of the Food and Nutrition Board on the basis of available 
scientific knowledge, to be adequate to meet the known nutritional needs of 
practically all healthy persons. 3 

RDAs are recommendations for the average daily amounts of nutrients that 
population groups should consume over a period of time. RDA should not be 
confused with requirements for a specific individual. 

Differences in the nutrient requirements of individuals are ordinarily 
unknown. ^ Therefore, most RDAs are estimated to exceed the requirements of 
most individuals and thereby to ensure that the needs of nearly all in the 
population are met. Intakes below the recommended allowance for a nutrient 
are not necessarily inadequate.^ 

For some nutrients, excessive intake may be harmful as seen in the following: 

Most, but not all, nutrients are tolerated well in amounts that exceed the 
allowances by as much as two to three times, and a substantial proportion 
of the population commonly consumes an excess over the RDA for several 
nutrients without eviaence of adverse effects. However, an intake of 
energy (calories) in excess of requirements is highly undesirable, as it 
will lead to obesity. High intakes of a number of nutrients - such as 
vitamins A and D and certain trace elements Xelg., sodium) can be toxic. 5 



^"Nutrition Labeling: How It Can Work For You", National Nutrition 
Consortium', Inc., Washington, D.C., 1975* 

^Nutrition and Your Healb^: Dietary Guidelines for Americans,", USDA and 
DHHS. Washington, D.C., February,. 1980. 

^National Research ^Council, "Recommended Dietary Allowances," 
(Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences, 1980). 

^Ibid . 

5lbid. 
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Exhibit 10«3 lists by age and sex of student one-third of the 1980 RDAj that 
were used in this analysis to assess the adequacy of the six RDA nutrients 
studied* Tne study considered the quantity of a nutrient adequate if it met 
at least 90 percent of one-third of the RDA, Vitamin A was considered 
excessive if it was greater than 200 percent (twice) the RDAs. Exhibit J.0,4 
lists by age and sex of student the National Research Council recommended 
levels for three nutrients not included in the RDAs* 

It was necessary to use a different standard for sugar because (1) there is no 
RDA for sugar and (2) tables of nutrient content of foods combine all 
carbohydrates found in a food and do not separate out sugar. To construct a 
measure of sugar, the number of foods was counted in a daily . menu to which 
sugar was added as a part of production e.g., cake, chocolate milk* These 
counts were added together for a week and divided by five days to determine 
the average number of sugar-added foods served in each lunch* No judgment was 
made as to the adequacy/excess of sugar intake* 

Procedures for Calculatin;^ Nutrients 

The nutrient content of the foods was derived from the following 

o ''Nutritive Value of American Foods in Common Units," Agriculture 
Handbook 456 , USDA, (Washington D.C.: Government Printing Off ice, 1975) . 

o Food Labels. 

p Manufacturer's information. 
The nutrient amounts were calculated as follows: 

1. The nutrient content for the nine nutrients was derived from the above 
references for each menu item. 

2. The total amount of a nutrient supplied by all foods in a day's menu 
was determined. 

3. This total wat,- divided by 1/3 of the RDA for that nutrient (See^ 
Exhibit 10.3) to determine the percentage of RDA supplied by that menu. 

4. The percentages of RDA for the five days were averaged tc determine 
the nutrient content of school lunch menus and hypothetical bag or a 
la carte lunches . 

> 

Lunch Menu Food Component Requirements 

There are two standards which the federal government would like to see met in 
the school lunch program. The first standard is required and involves food 
components. ^ The U. S. Department of Agriculture requires that school lunch 
menus contain at least four food components, served as five food items to be 
approved for financial reimbursement. USDA required school lunch food items 
are (l) meat/meat alternate, (2) fruit/vegetable, (3) a second different 
fruit/vegetable, (4) bread/bread alternate, and (5) milk. A second 
requirement is that weekly menus contain eight servings of bread/bread 
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Exhibit 10.3 

ONC-THIRO W)A REQUIREMENT TOt SCHOOL ACE CHILOREK (1980 MA) 



S«x/Aie 


Proctln 




Iron 


Vlualn 

A 


Riboflavin 


VlCMln 

C 


Ai« 7-10^ 


11.3 g 


267 n* 


3.3 ag. 


U67 I.U.^ 


.47 ag. 


i5 ag. 


F«iuUi, Ag« 11-14 


15.3 g 


400 ag. 


6 mg. 


1333 I.U. 


.43 ag. 


16.7 ag. 


Mal«i, As« ll-U 


15.0 g 


400 ag. 


6 ag. 


1667 I.U. 


.53 ag. 


16.7 mg. 


FtnaUs, Age 15-18 


15.3 g 


400 mg. 


6 mg. 


1333 I.U. 


.43 mg. 


20 ag. 


MaUi, Ag« 15*18 


18.7 g 


400 ag. 


6 mg. 


1667 I.U. 


.57 ag. 


20 og. 



'Ag« b«low LI 7«trs not s«parat«d by s«x. 

I.U. International Units 



Exhibit 10. 4 

NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL NUTRIENT RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR SCHOOL AGE CHILDREN 



Sex/A«e 


Calories 


Fat 2 


Sodlua3 


Age 7-10^ 


800 


31.1 g 


400 ag. 


Ftaales, Age ll-U 


733 


28.3 g 


600 ng. 


Males, Age ll-U 


900 


35 g 


600 Dg. 


Feaales, Age 15-18 


700 


27.3 g 


600 og. 


Males, Age 15-18 


933 


36.3 g 


6C0 Dg. 


^Age belov 11 years 


not separated by 


sex. 





^Th« H.tlon.l Ac.deay of Science/Nat Ion. 1 Re,e,rch Council (mc) 

r€C0i«»«nd3 th«t fac tn the diet equal 35 percent of total calories. 

J'the JIRC reconaends that a safe and adequate Intake of sodium for 

children and adolescents. Age II * equal 900-2700 n,.g.; the raid point of this 
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alternative. All MCPS school lunch menus examined for nutrient analysis 
provided all USDA manda*:ed components for both daily and weekly requirements. 

Recommended Dietary Allowances of Nutrients 

The second standard set by the federal government is recommended and utilizes 
Reconira-nded Dietary Allowances ^RDAs) of nutrients. USDA states in the 
National School Lunch Program regulations 

The requirements are designed to provide a nutritious and 
well-balanced.,. lunch daily to each child of school age which, 
averaged over a period of time, will approximate one-third of the 
child s Recommended Dietary Allowance.^ 

From a nutrition/health viewpoint, this standard i.e., that lunches provide 
one-third of the recommended dietary allowance, ensures a nutritionally 
adequate diet better than the USDA food components standard. For example, 
lettuce and carrots are considered equai by USDA as the fruit/vegetable 
component for the school lunch; but carrots provide far more nutrients than 
lettuce. Because of the nutritional superiority of Che RDA standard and 
because of parental concern with the nutrition issues, the MORE Study of 
School Food Services also evaluated school lunch menus with respect to the 
percent of the EIDA provided. 

Exhibit 10.5 summarizes the results of the nutrient calculations for each type 
of menu (regular school lunch, alternate school lunch, and hypothetical bag/a 
U carte lunch) and for each age/sax group. Results are presented separately 
for ages 7-10 (primary grades), 11-14 (upper elementary and middle grades), 
and 15~1S (secondary grades) because of the different RDAs for these groups. 
For each nutrient, if the calculated average was at least 90 percent of 
one-third of the RDA or the NRC recommended level for that nutrient, it was 
considered within the designated range and marked with an X. If it was less 
than 90 percent, it was considered below the designated range and marked with 
a minus (-). For calories. Vitamin A, and sodium, if the average quantity was 
more than 200 percent of one-third the RDA or the MRC recommended level, it 
was considered above the designated range and marked with a plus (+), 

Nutrients in school lunch menus were analyzed separately for 2 percent white 
milk, chocolate milk, and no milk. Criticism has been raised by some parents 
that chocolate milk should not be served in the school lunch program because 
or its sugar content. It can be seen in Exhibit 10.5 that for some nutrients 
(calories, calcium, and riboflavin) milk, whether white or chocolate 
contriouces significantly to the RDA and NRC guidelines. For these 
nutrients, the lunches would be below the designated range if the children 
drank no milk. Plate waste studies of the school lunch have shown that most 
children drink chocolate milk. The additional sugar contributed by chocolate 
milk needs to be weighed against the significant nutrients which children 
would not receive if they refused to drink white milk. 



^ USDA, National School Lunch Program," Part 210 Regulations 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, current, as of March 18 
1977), p. 9. * 
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Exhiblc 10. 5 

NUTRITIONAL ADEQUACY OF SCHOOL AND BAG/A LA CARTE LUNCHES 



1 IPro- 
1 Calories 1 cein 


1 1 

1 Fa t| Calcium 


1 

1 Iron 


1 

1 Sodium 


1 Vicamin iRibo- 
1 A 1 flavin 


1 V 1 tflmi n 

1 c 


bchool Lunches | 




1 


1 1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Elemencary Age' 7-10 I 




1 

1 


1 1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Regular Lunch | 




















2Z whice milk | 


— 


X 


X 


X 


X 


•f 


+ 


X 


Y 


chocolace milk j 




X 


X 


X 


X 


•f 


+ 


X 


Y 

A 


wichouc milk | 
1 




X 


X 




X 








T 

A 


Elemencary Age 7-10 I 




















Alternate Lunch | 




















2Z white milk | 


- 


X 


X 


X 




^ 


+ 


X 


V 
A 


chocolate milk | 


— 


X 


X 


X 






+ 


X 


Y 

A 


without milk | 


— 


X 


X 


X 






+ 


- 


X 


Elementary Age 11-14 j 




















Females -Re xular 1 




















Lunch 1 




















2Z white milk I 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


+ 


X 


Y 

A 


chocolate milk I 


_x 


X 


X 


X 


_ 


X 


+ 


X 


Y 

A 


without milk | 




X 


X 


— 




X 


+ 


X 


Y 

A 


Elementary Age 11-14 | 




















Males -Regular 1 




















Lunch 1 




















2Z white milk | 


— 


X 


X 


X 




Y 


X 


X 


Y 

A 


chocolate milk I 


— 


X 


X 


X 




Y 


X 


X 


Y 

A 


without milk j 




X 


X 


— 




Y 


X 


- 


Y 

A 


Elementary Age 11-14 | 




















Females -A Ice mate 1 




















Lunch 1 




















22 white milk I 


X 


X 


X 


X 




4. 


X 


X 


Y 
A 


chocolate milk I 


X 


X 


X 


X 




-f 


X 


X 


Y 

A 


without milk | 




X 


X 








X 




Y 

A 


Elementary Age 11-14 | 




















Males -Alternate I 




















Lunch 1 




















2Z white milk | 




X 


X 


X 




+ 


X 


X 


X 


chocolate milk I 




X 


X 


X 




+ 


X 


X 


X 


without milk | 




X 


X 






+ 


X 




X 


Secondary Females | 




















Regular Lunch | 




















22 whice milk I 


X 


X 


X 


X 






+ 


X 


X 


chocolate milk I 


X 


X 


X 


X 




+ 


+ 


X 


X 


without milk j 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 



I'/'d 



Exhibit 10, 5 (cont'd.) 





1 1 Pro- 
1 Calories 1 tein 


II 1 i 

iFat 1 CalciumI Iron 1 Sodium 


VitaminI Ribo- I Vitamin 
A 1 flavin! C 


Secondary Males 




















Regular Lunch 




















2% white milk 


1 X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


chocolate milk 


1 X 


X 


X 


X 


- 


+ 


X 


x 


X 


without railk 


1 X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


Secondary Fentales 




















Alternate Lunch 




















2Z white milk 


1 X 


X 


X 


X 


- 


+ 




X 


X 


chocolate milk 


1 X 


X 


X 


V 


- 


+ 


+ 


X 


X 


without milk 


1 X 


X 


X 


- 


- 


+ 


+ 


X 


X 


Secondary Males 




















Alternate Lunch 




















2Z white milk 


1 X 


X 


X 


X 




+ 


X 


X 


X 


chocolate milk 


1 X 


X 


X 


X 




+ 


X 


X 


X 


without railk 




X 


X 






+ 


X 




X . 


3a?/ A la Carce Lunch 




















Age 7-10 


1 X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


+ 


X 


X 


X 


Age U-l^-Females 


1 X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


Age 11-14-Males 




X 


x' 






X 




X 


X 


Secondary Females 


1 X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


+ 


X 


X 


Secondary Males 


1 X 


X 

1 


X 

1 1 


X 


X 

1 1 


X 

1 


X 


X 

1 


X 

1 



I KEY » 
i X * within designated range * 
i + * above designated range ' 
I " * below designated range I 
j I 
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Findings for each nutrient >-ere as follows: 



1. Calories vera found to be below the designated range for most (72 
percent) of the elementary school groups but within the designated 
range in all the secondary school groups. Thirteen of the 18 
elementary groups showed- belov the designated range quantities, of 
calories. One rekson ^or the difference between elementary and 
secondary is the secondary sjchool lunch menus frequently included a 
cooked dessert, e.g., cake or applecrisp which increases calories. 
Elementary school menus, however, frequehtly , listed fresh fruits as 
the dessert (and fruit/vegetable meal componenV)^ which"** are lower in 
calories than the cooked dessert. 

2. Protein was found to be wichin the designated range^ in all lunch 
groups (school, bag, and a la carte). Most of the protein was 
supplied by high quality, animal protein, 

3. Fats also were found to be within the designated range in all lunch 
groups . 

4. Calcium was fourid^ to be within the designated range in all elementary 
lunch groups that included milk and low in all but one of these 
groups served without milk. Similar results were recorded at the 
secondary level: when milk was served, calcium was within the 
designated range. For the bag/a la ci\rt(i lunch groups calcium w^s 
within the designated range fcTr three of the groups; only ages 11-14 
for both males and females were low in calcium. 

5. Iron was below the designated range f r : school lunch menus for ages 
11-18; sometimes as low as 65 percent cf one-third the RDA. Iron was 
also below the designated range in the bag/a la carte lunchas for the. 
11 to^ 14 year olds. Iron is one of the most difficult nutrients to 
get in sufficient amounts in the American diet. Therefore, the 
school lunch program may need to take special care in planning menus 
that provide a good source of iron every day to provide a weekly 
average intake equal to one-third of the RDA. 

6. Sodium was above the designated range for many of the groups for 
school and bag/a la carte menus. For elementary students in the ?~10 
age group, both the regular and alternate lunch menus were above che 
designated range in sodium. For both males and females in the 11-14 
age group regular lunch menus wer6 within the designated range while 
the alternate lunch menus were above the designated range. At the 
secondary level, most (67 percent) of regular and alternate lunch 
groups were above the designated range and 33 percent were within the 
designated range in sodium. Only one of the five bag lunch or a la 
carte groups was above the designated range in sodium. 

Considerable sodium (+200 mg.) was contributed in school lunch menus 
by canned vegetables, cneese, breads, tomato sauces, salad dressing, 
pickles, canned soup, luncheon meat, cake, pizza, fish, potato salad', 
and crackers. However, all of these foods, except pickles and s^lad 
dressing, also contribute significant amounts of other nutrients. As 
these individual food items add high levels of sodiuu to the meal, 
menu planning must take this into account and avoid serving these 
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food items in combination with each other. For bag/a la carte 
lunches, considerable sodium (+200 mgj was contributed by luncheon 
meat, bread, potato chips, cakes , peanut butter, pretzels , cheese, 
pickles, frcnch fries, salad dressing, and pizza. All these foods, 
except salt snacks (potato chips, pretzels), salad dressing, and 
pickles, also contribute significant amounts of other nutrients, 

7. Nearly half of the school menus provided more than 200 percent of Che 
RDA for Vitamin A. While this is technically considered above the 
designated range. Vitamin A is not known to be toxic when provided by 
food in usual amounts, (e,g. , excessive consumption of carrot juice 
may prove harmful; however, eating carrots as not been shown to be 
detrimental to health). However, it is toxic when provided by 
massive doses of supplements. Furthermore, these menus were taken 
frcra the autumn cycle vhen fresh fruits and vegetables high in 
Vitamin A, e.g., canteloupe, carrots, and spinach were readily 
available, inexpensive, and, therefore, served frequently in. the 
school lunch. It is possible that excessive Vitamin A may not be 
found at other times of the year. 



Exhibit 10.6 

AVERAGE NUMBER (OVER 5 DAYS) OF FOODS WITH SUGAR ADDED 



Number of Foods with Sugar Added 



-gnu ^ P er Dav 

Elementary Regular - 

2Z' vhite milk ,2 

chocolate milk 1.4 
without milk ,2 

Elementary Alternate - 

2Z white milk ,2 

chocolate milk 1.4 

without milk ,2 

Secondary Regular 

2% white milk 1 

chocolate milk 2 

without milk 1 

Secondary Alternate 

2% white milk .8 

chocolate milk 1,8 

without milk .8 

lomentary bag 1,8 
acondary bag/s la carte 1 
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8. Riboflavin was within designated range for all school lunches when 
milk was consumed with the lunch and within designated range for all 
five bag/a la carte lunch groups* 

9. All lunch menus and bag/a la carte groups were found to contain 
adequate amounts of Vitamin C. 

10* Exhibit 10.6 shows the average number of times sugar was added to 
foods. Overall, for all types and levels of lunches, sugar does not 
appear to be supplied in very large amounts. For example, for 
elementary school lunches where students choose white milk, sugar 
was added to only one food in five days of menus (1/5 = .2). 



Consumption of Various Types of Food 



Based on the data collected on what foods students throw away (see Chapter 9) 
this section indicates what types of food students are getting when they eat 
the school lunch, alternate school lunch, lunch from home or an a la carte 
lunch. The questions asked were "What percent of the students eat lunches 
with a meat /protein item?," What percent eat lunches with a bread item?," 
etc. Students were considered to have had a given food group in their lunch 
if they ate at least one-half of a serving of any food in 'that group* 
Conversely, students who ate more or less than half a serving from a good 
group were counted as not having any food from that food group. For instance, 
a student who ate none of the vegetables from the school lunch and a student 
who brought a lunch from home without a vegetable were both counted as not 
having had a vegetable in their lunch. ' 

Exhibit 10.7 shows the percentage of students (by sex) who ate at least 
one-half serving of a food from the food categories listed. Results are 
presenu'\ .^parately for each type of lunch. Specific findings are the 
following : 

o Students who bought the school lunch or brought a lunch from home, the 
overwhelming majority ate at least one-half a serving of a meat/protein 
food and a bread food. This was not true for students who bought a la 
carte lunches; 

o The percentage of students for both males and females who ate half a 
serving of a food type were generally higher for school lunches than 
lunches brought from home and a la carte lunches . This was 
particxilarly true for vegetables. Not counting french fries or tater 
rounds, 28 percent of the males who bought the school lunch ate half a 
serving of a vegetable compared to only 8 percent of the males who 
brought lunch from home and 7 percent who bought it a la carte. The 
only exception was for salt snacks where significantly more students 
who brought lunch from home and who bought a la carte ate half a 
serving. As salt snacks are not served with the school lunch, students 
must have bought them as a la carte items and eaten them with the 
school lunch. * 
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Exhibit 10^7 

CONSUMPTION BY FOOD CATEGORIES : 
TYPE OF LUNCH AND SEX 



Regular or 
Alternate 



Food Category 


School 


Lunch 


Lunch 


From Home 


A la 


Carte 


Male 
N-1843 


Female 
N=1793 


Male 
N»960 


Fema le 
N=1167 


Mala 
M-77 


Fema Is 
M«90 


Meat/Protein (Milk excluded) 


90 


86 


86 


87 


52 


34 


(Milk included) 


98 


97 


88 


90 


52 


34 


Bread 


85 


81 


84 


82 


44 


38 


Vegetable (Tater Rounds and 














French Fries excluded) 


28 


27 


8 


9 


7 


13 


Fruit 


49 


47 


40 


45 


23 


29 


Fruit or Vegetable (Tater Rounds 












and French Fries excluded) 


65 


63 


45 


50 


29 


39 


Beverage (includes milk) 


86 


81 


57 


54 


48 


59 


White or Chocolate Milk 


84 


77 


46 


39 


35 


38 


Dessert 


51 


52 


65 


67 


60 


51 


Salt Snack- 


3 


5 


42 


43 


17 


22 



Note: Exhibit entries are percentage of N who consumed at least .5 serving or 
more of a food category* For example, of the 1843 school lunches for males 
observed, over .5 serving of protein was eaten in 90 percent of them. 

o The findings for milk show that roughly 60 percent of those students 
who brought lunch from home or bought it a la carte did not drink half 
a serving of milk with their lunch. Only 20 percent of students with 
the school lunch did not ♦ Furthermore , the findings for the beverage 
category which includes milk show that many students who brought lunch 
from home or bought it a la carte drank no beverage of any kind with 
their lunch. Beverage other than milk are not generally sold with the 
school lunch and a beverage other than milk did not get the beverage 
with the school lunch* 

^ o The percentage of students who ate half a serving were only slightly 
higher for males than for females for most food groups for the school 
lunch» However, for lunches ^brought from home, slightly more females 
than males ate half of a serving for several of the food categories. 
The biggest difference between males and females was for jraat/protein 
category for students who purchased an a la carte lunch* Fifty 
percent of the males ate half a c<erving of a meat/protein food while 
only 34 percent of the females did* 
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t-^-n'' '"M P"'!"" g"<i« level data for students who ate half of a 

serving of the various foods. The specific findings are the following: 

o The oercentage of students increased with grade level for the regular 
or alternate lunch for some goods. Generally, more students in the 
upper grades ate half a serving for the meat/protein, bread, vegetable 
and dessert categories. 

o With few exceptions, grade had little effect on the percentage of 
students who eat food from the various categories for lunch brought 
from home. For vegetables, the percentage of students although low 
did increase with grade. The percentages for beverages decreased with 
grade . 

o No consistent grade level trends were seen for a la carte lunches. 



Sxhibic 10.3 

CONSUMPTION 3V FOOD CATEGORIES, TYPES OF LUNCH, AND GRADE 



Regular or Alcemace 

School Lunch Lunch Frcia Home A U Carce 



Grade 

Food Cacegorv 


I 

502 


1169 


3 

1219 


7 

612 


10 
129 


3 
814 


974 


247 


10 

35 


7 
68 


10 

64 


Mcac/Proca in 
(nilk excluded) 
(■nilk included) 


33 
100 


37 
98 


91 
99 


36" 
92 


/ 

95 
99 


37 
91 


36 
89 


87 
38 


34 
85 


34 
34 


23 
28 




78 


35 


35 


78 


90 


33 


33 


38 


82 


34 


30 


V«55<£able (lacer Rounds and 
French Fries excluoed) 


21 


26 


27 


30 


56 


8 


9 


10 


13 


5 


16 


Fruic 


53 


55 


50 


33 


29 


ul 


42 


41 


79* 


15 


25 


Fr»ji: or V*»gec4ble (TaCer 
Rounds and French Fries 
excluded) 


53 


63 


64 


56 


59 


46 


47 


47 


85 


20 


38 


3cv€rage 


35 




35 


77 


85 


62 


56 


40 


29 


50 


52 


Vhice oc^Chocolace Millc 


85 


82 


34 


70 


82 


43 


45 


35 


21 


34 


30 


Desserc 


37 


42 


56 


70 


52 


63 


67 


71 


52 


58 


31 


Salt Snnck 


0 




6 


8 


6 


34 


49 


41 


34 


14 


20 



Mote, Table <ncrie$ Jre percenCa^e of S vho consumed at least .5 serving or .nore of a food 
iacego.ry. For example, of che 507 school lunches for Orade I obser/ed, over .5 serving of 
procein vas eactn in 33 percent of then. 
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Balance of Foods in Che Student Lunches 



In addition to learning what foods student ate, the study also sought to learn 
whether students ate balanced meals. As mentioned earlier in the chapter, 
federal regulations require that the school lunch contain one serving of meat, 
bread, milk and two servings of vegetables. A measure was constructed to 
learn how close the lunch the students ate came to this standard. This^ 
measure, the "balance index" was constructed by (1) adding the actual quantity 
consumed of each food up to a maximum of one serving for meat, bread and milk, 
and^ two for fruits/vegetables, and (2) dividing each child's sum by 5 (the 
maximum score) to produce a range from_0 to 1. The higher the index (the 
close to 1) the more balanced the meal consumed and the closer it was to the 
federal standard. The data collection procedures for coding whau children ate 
vere described in Chapter 9. 

Exhibit 10.9 presents the average balance index by sex within grade for each 
type of lunch. The specific conclusions obtained from the data are the 
following : 



o For all grade levels, both regular and alternate school lunches eaten 
had a significantly higher balance index than lunches brought from 
home. For all grades as a group, the balance index for the school 
lunch was .67 as compared to .50 for lunches from home. As noted 
previously, there were few vegetables in lunches brought from home 
which could account for the difference. 

o Except for Grade 7, the balance index for the school lunch increased 
with increasing grade level. The index was .62 for Grade 1 and 
increased to .78 for Grade 10. 

o For the school lunch, the balance index was higher for males than 
females at every ^rade level. The difference between the balance 
indexes of raai'es' and females increased with grade. For lunch brought 
from home, there was no difference in the index by sex. 

o A la carte meals consistently showed a significantly lower balance 
index than did either bag lunches or school lunches. The index for a 
la carte lunch was less than half that of the regular or alternate 
school lunch at both grade levels (7 and 10). This is a reflection of 
the lack of fruits and vegetables in lunches purchased a la carte. 



Reported Consumption of Selected Foods 

Over the years parents have frequently expressed concern for the amount of 
certain food substances that their children receive in the school lunch 
program. To assist in addressing this concern, students and parents were 
aiked to what extent they/their children eat foods ^hich were high in selected 
substances such as salt, 5ugar, artificial food coloring, and preservatives. 
Exhibit 10.10 shows the percentage (by grade) of students and parents who 
indicated "all-the-tirae" or "sometime" consumption of selected food types. 
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Exhibit 10.9 



BALANCE INDEX BY 
TYPE OF LUNCH, GRADE, AND SEX 



Regular -or Lunch 
Alternate From A la 

School Lunch Home Carte 



Grade 1 


.62 


(n=507) 










Male 


.63 


(n=»272) 










Fema le 


.61 


(n»235) 










Grade 3 


.67 


(n=1169) 


.49 


(n=814) 






Male 


.70 


(n=609) 


.51 


(n=379 






r ema le 


.64 


(n=560) 


.47 


(n=935) 






Grade 5 


.70 


(n=1219) 


.51 


(n=974) 








79 




.51 


(n=445) 






Female 


.67 


(n=»599) 


.51 


(n»529) 






Grade 7 


.62 


(n=612) 


.48 


(n=247) 


.30 


(n=68) 


Male 


.67 


(n=268) 


.49 


(n-101) 


.'31 


(n=35) 


Fema le 


.58 


(n=344) 


.48 


(n=146) 


.29 


(n=33) 


Grade 10 


.78 


(n=129) 


.58 


(n=85) 


.28 


(n=64) 


Male 


.82 


(n=74) 


.57 


(n=-29) 


.30 


(n=»21) 


Female 


.72 


(n=55) 


.58 


(n=56) 


.27 


(n=43) 


All Grades 


.67 


(n=3638) 


.50 


(n=2128) 


.33 


(n=167) 


Male 


.70 


(n=1845) 


.51 


(n=»961) 


.35 


(n=77) 


Fema le 


.64 


(n=1793) 


.50 


(n=1167) 


.31 


(n=»90) 



Note: Table entries are average balance index for group. See text for 
explanation of computation of the index. 
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The overall results depicted in Exhibit 10.10 are that 



o Parents and students are ^n general agreement that students "sometimes" 
or "all the time" eat foods which are high in salt, high in sugar, 
deep-fat-fried, and contain artificial coloring and preservatives, 

o There is no difference by grade. 

o Few parents or students were "not sure" of their response. 

A majority of students in each of the four grade groups (60 to 84 percent) 
indicated that they "sometimes" or "all the time" eat foods in all of the 
selected food groups. With only a single exception, a majority of parents in 
each of the three grade groups (54 to 86 percent) indicated that their 
children ate the selected food types "sometimes" or "all the time." The 
single exception was parents of third graders, where only 47 percent said 
their children "sometimes" or "all the time" eat food containing articifial 
food coloring. Although an important issue, no data were available which 
indicate the levels parents are willing to accC;pCrof these foods. 

This item was included in the student and parent surveys to determine what 
proportion of students and parents were excluding or severely limiting their 
intake of certain controversial food items. If a sizeable portion were, the 
school lunch would not be responsive to the needs of this portion by serving 
the controversial foods. The data, however, indicate that consumption of all 
items is widespread. Since the data represent students and parents reporting 
on theoretical eating habits rather than actu.^1 consumption and since people 
may^ be inclined to describe their eating habits in the most nutritionally 
favorable light, consumption may actually be more widespread than the data 
indicate . 



Alternative Meals 



The issue addressed by this section is the extent to which MCPS is offering 
alternative lunches, e.g., Feingold, low sodium, low calorie or 
ethnic/religious Although some flexibility is allowed for serving such 
alternative lunches, some restrictions are imposed because of regulations 
necessary for MCPS to receive federal reimbursements. For examole, Feingold 
and low sodium lunches are not offered by MCPS Food Services. In those 
elementary and secondary schools where meal choices are offered, it is 
possible for students to select low calorie lunches such as the salad bar. 
Cafeteria mantgers reported that ethnic lunches are occasionally prepared by 
individual caiererias at the request of the principal or teachers. Cafeteria 
managers also reported that, if some children require exceptions to be made to 
the meal offered, efforts are made to accommodate heir needs, e.g., special 
preparations may be made for a child with a severe renal problem. 

rood Services^ adminis tratores reported that individual requests for serving 
ethnic or religious meals under specific circumstances are "frequently granted 
by Food Services. In response to requests for Feingold meals. Food Services 
conducted, under controlled conditions, a pilot test of Feingold meals in one 
school. The results of the pilot found Feingold meals to (1) be very 
restrictive in food choices, (2) be very labor intensive in preparation, and 
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Exhibit 10.10 



STUDENT FREQUENCY OF EATING SELECTED FOOD ITEMS AS 
REPORTED BY PARENTS AND STUDENTS* 



Do you/Docs your 
child cat foods 

that; 

Are high in aalt 

All iUc time or 
somet inie 

Not sure 

Are high in suRar 
A 1 1 the time or 

sometime 
Not sure 

Are deep fat fried 
All the time or 

somet ime 
Not sure 

Contain artificia l 
food color inR 
All the time or 

somet ime 
Not sure 

Contain artificial 
pr eservat ivefl 
All the time or 

somet ime 
Not sure 



N = 



Grade 
663 



6/. 
16 



77 
3 



76 
3 



STUDENTS 



Grade 
6 
575 



76 
10 



83 
1 



77 
2 



60 
6 



6/ 
11 



Grade 
8 
606 



78 



8/. 
1 



8/t 
I 



65 



71 
6 



Grade 



Grade 
11 
A53 



78 
1 



81 
I 



77 
0 



72 
2 



76 



Grade 
3 



68 
I 



81 
0 



57 
0 



A7 
I 



63 
I 



PARENTS 

Grade 
5 



79 
1 



86 
I 



69 
1 



58 
1 



76 
I 



Grade 
7/10 



78 
I 



8A 
0 



70 
0 



5A 
I 



78 



*Tnble entries are percent of respondcnls who checked Llie answer clioice. 



(3) have low participation rates. More alternatives might be possible if 
managers were better trained to make necessary modifications to menus. 
However, the number of modifications requested makes it impossible for Food 
Services to assure that all alternatives meet nutritional requirements and 
maintain control over food served throughout MCPS* Nineteen of the cafeteria 
manager/sate 1 lite workers sampled currently offer, or plan to offer, to 
students types of lunches other than the regular meal pattern. Specifically 
mentioned were soup and sandwich lunches, salads, ethnic foods, or a la carte 
items. Ethnic lunches are generally offered occasionally or less than once a 
month. Special diets are served by some cafeteria managers if they^ are 



The results of the nutrition analysis showed that, although none of the school 
lunch menu types (by age group and sex) met all of the one-third RDA 
requirements for all nutrients, menus were of high nutritional value. The 
regular and alternative ^^lementary lunch menus (with milk) for 7-10 year olds 
met all RDA requirements and NRC recommendations, except for calories. The 
remainder of the elementary lunch menu types were below the designated range 
in some combination of calories and iron. The elementary school a la carte 
program is designed to increase calorie intake for those students who require 
higher levels of carlories. Iron was below the designated range in most lunch 
menu types except elementary lunch menus for ages 7-10. All secondary school 
lunch menu types (with milk) met all the RDA requirements with the single 
exception of iron. The hypothetical bag lunch brought from home for students 
in the 7-10 age group met all of the RDA nutrient requirements and NRC 
guidelines. The bag lunch for both male and female secondary students also 
met all of the RDA nutrient requirements and NRC guidelines. 

Although no regular school lunch menu met all the RDA nutrient requir^aments , 
the Lunch menus met more nutrient rejquiremencs than the Government Accounting 
Office (GAG) found in a recent study c? seven school districts around the 
country. The GAG report I indicated that none of the oecondary school lunch 
formats tested in the seven school districts met all the RDA nutrient 
requirements, and all were inadequate in at least two areas. The most common 
inadequacy was w^th iron and Vitamin C. The report went on to say that: 

Upgrading the lunches* nutritional quality to cicet all the 
goals may be difficult and may not be feasible in all cases 
because at tempts to improve nutrition may adversely affect 
participation, cost, and plate waste. 

Nevertheless, if Agriculture believes that meeting a 
specified RDA goal is important, it needs to take steps to 
ensure that the goal Is met without unacceptable impacts on 
plate waste, cost, and student participation. If not, 
Agriculture should make clear that there is no specifcied RDA 
goal and that school lunches may, in f act , not be providing 
the amount of nutrients previously assumed. 

"^AO Report to Congress, Efforts to Improve School Lunch Programs — Are 
They Paying Off?, September 9, 1981. 



requested. 



Implications of the Findings 
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The data on what students in MCPS actually eat pointed to a signficant problem 
m the poor consumption of fruits and vegetables. This could be partly due to 
now these items are prepared and/or served but it could also be due to 
children s attitudes toward these particular foods. While students who bought 
Che school lunch from hone or bought an a la carte lunch ate any at all. The 
data for fruit are somewhat better but still show the same pattern. Allowing 
Children to choose three of the five components (Offer vs. Serve) will reduce 
waste but It will not help in getting children to eat vegetables and fruits 
Which are necessary from a nutritional standpoint. 

Rec omraendations 

o Methods should be explored to increase the level of calorie content in 
elementary school lunches and iron in all lunch types. 

o Emphasis should be given to nutrition education programs as a means of 
improving students' eating habits. 
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CHAPTER 11 SUMMARY 



ALTERNATIVE FOOD PREPARATION AND DELIVERY SYSTEMS 



Most school districts, like MCPS, have concentrated on balancing the benefits 
and costs of two types of delivery systems (1) on-site preparatioh and 
delivery of meals for students within a given building and (2) one of several 
types of satellite arrangements where food is prepared either in bulk or La 
prepackaged form and transported to a group of schools for serving. In MCPS, 
central kitchens are used to prepare prepackaged meals for distribution to 
satellite elementary schools. Schools receiving prepackaged meals 
reconstitute the^Jrozen hot pack by heating and serving with the fresh cold 
pack. MCPS has for years been a leader in the development and use of the 
prepackaged satellite delivery systems. Visits to central kitchens have shown 
them to be smooth, efficient operations. They are generally well-designed and 
make effective use of mechanical equipment for both the cooking of food and 
the assembly of the hot and cold packs. All five central kitchens are 
currently operating at less. thf:n full capacity. 

The study found .that the per meal cost to serve the 1.5 million satellite 
meals was roughly two cents less per meal than the 2.7 million on-site meals 
($1.1791 vs. $1.1973). Although both food and supplies are more expensive for 
satellite~meals, the significantly lower labor costs more than make up the 
difference. Labor costs are lower for satellite meals because of the 
economies of scale associated with central preparation of meals and the lower 
level positions assigned to satellite schools. 

Another approach to comparing the cost of the tlfo-types of delivery systems is 
to project the total profit(loss) to MCPS if_ all elementary schools operated 
under one of the two systems. Under an arrangement of alT on-site kitchens, 
it is projected that MCPS would have lost slig.htly less than $.04 per m^al or 
$153,276 in FY 1981. In a similar fashion costs were projected with the 
scenario that all elementary schools had been converted to satellite 
operation. Under such an arrangement, significant labor savings occur which 
reduce the cost per meal by slightly less than $.20 ($0.1937 per meal). This 
lower cost per meal would have projected a profit of $821,905 in FY 1981. 
Thus, although the cost difference per meal of satellite vs. on-site meals is 
currently $.02, economies of scale increase the savings to almost $.20 per 
meal if all elementary schools were converted to satellite operation. 

In general, students and parents from both on-site and satellite schools 
showed positive attitudes toward the school lunch program. Parents with 
children in schools with on-site cafeterias showed no significant attitude 
differences than parents whose children attended schools with satellite 
cafeteria operations. Students from schools with on-site kitchens, however, 
showed a more positive attitude toward the school lunch program than did 
students from schools with satellite kitchens. 
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In general, the attitudes of teachers in schools with on-site kitchens are 
more positive than teachers in schools with satellite kitchens. Teachers at 
on-site, schools felt somewhat more positive about the food served to students 
and the cafeteria environment than did teachers in satellite schools. 

;Pata indicated that principals from schools with on-site kitchens have 
slightly more positive attitudes toward the sch^ .1 lunch program than do 
principals from schools with satellite kitchens. The difference, however, was 
not as great as that shown for teachers. 

An overall attitude score was computed for each respondent by giving points 
for the degree of agreement/disagreement for each positive and negative 
statement. Attitude score data generally confirms earlier findings that (1) 
parents had a more positive attitude toward the school lunch program than do 
students, (2) principals, likewise, had a more positive attitude than do 
teachers, and (3) all groups from on-site schools had a slightly more positive 
attitude than their counterparts from satellite schools. 

Plate waste data were analyzed by type of delivery system, and significant 
consumption differences between on-site and satellite kitchens were found in 
17 of the 49 Individual food items (34 percent). All differences showed 
greater consumption for the on-site schools. Conversely, there was no 
significant difference In plate waste between on-site ar.d satellite schools 
for 32 of the 49 items (64 percent). The nutrition index for all three grades 
was slightly higher In on-site schools than in satellite schools. There was 
an increase In the nutrition index with increasing grade in both satellite and 
on-site schools. 

The overall finding is that the MCPS prepackaged satellite delivery system is 
the most cost effective method currently available for serving lunch in 
elementary schools. It has been projected that the conversion of all 
elementary schools to satellite operation in FY 1981 would have saved 
approximately $822,000 over the present arrangement of 75 on-site and 56 
satellite elementary schools. The question to be addre^'^ed is whether the 
cost savings to be obtained from satellite operation is woLth some modest loss 
in positive attitude toward the school lunch program. Conversion of on-site 
kitchens to satellite operation can be accomplished with little physical 
modification. It should be noted the present five central kitchens are 
currently underutilized and could accommodate an all-satellite operation. In 
anticipation of the possible switch to all-satellite elementary school 
kitchens, steps should be taken now to address the problem of surplus j)n-site 
cafeteria managers which will develop from both the closure of on-site schools 
and the conversion to satellite operation. 

Recommendat Ions 

o MCPS should convert all existing elementary school on-site kitchens to 
satellite operation over the nexf few years. 

o A detailed study should be conducted of the capabilities, costs, and 
alternative central kitchen configurations to serve the expanded number 
of satellite kitchens. 
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If all elementary schools are converted to satellite operation, then 
the three field supervisor positions and the product and systems 
supervisor position should be converted to: 

- A supervisor of central kitchens who would have direct 
responsibility for supervision of all central kitchens and 30 
elementary satellite schools 

- A supervisor of elementary satellite schools who would have 
re9ponsibility for supervision of the remaining 72 elementary 
satellite schools 

- A supervisor of middle and junior high schools who would have 
responsibility for the 24 middle, junior high schools 

- A supervisor of senior high schools who would have responsibility 
for the 22 senior high schools 

One of the three satellite quality control assistants should be 
assigned to the central kitchens supervisor and the other two to the 
elementary school satellite supervisor. 

If the number of satellite schools in operation in FY 1983 is reduced 
from present numbers by school closings, then central kitchens 
operations should be consolidated. In such a situation, the two 
central kitchens without cooking facilities should be closed. 

Cost accounting data should be collected, and the cost to prepare 
frozen hot packs should be accurately calculated and compared to the 
cost of purchasing hot packs from commercial vendors. 

The school system should give consideration to the conversion of at 
least some middle and junior high school on-site kitchens to satellite 
operation once all elementary schools are operating efficiently under 
satellite. 

Ways should be explored to improve the quality and acceptance of 
satellite meals to increase satisfaction levels. This may require an 
education outreach program to alter perceptions of the satellite 
operation, rather than solely changes in food preparation and delivery. 




CHAPTER 11 



ALTERNATIVE FOOD PREPARATION AND DELI^/ERY SYSTEMS 
Introduction 



Throughout the report, numerous references are made to comparisons of on-site 
and satellite cafe»:eria operations. Whereas previous chapters have discussed 
individual topics, e.g., management, costs, plate waste, attitudes, etc., and 
their overall effe:t on the school lunch program, this chapter is intended to 
address many of these same issues but only as they relate to alternative 
preparation and delivery systems, and specifically to on-site vs. satellite. 

Over the past decade, school districts across the country have experimented 
with various types of alternative food preparation and delivery systems. Most 
school districts, like MCPS, have concentrated on balancing the benefits and 
costs of two types of systems (1) on-site preparation and delivery of meals 
for students within a given building and (2) one of several types of satellite 
arrangements where food is prepared either in bulk or in prepackaged fotrm and 
transported to a group of schools for serving. In MCPS, central kitchens are 
used to prepare prepackaged meals for distribution to satellite elementary 
schools. Schools receiving prepackaged meals normally have kitchen facilities 
capable only of heating and serving such meals. The conversion of MCPS 
elementary school cafeterias from on-site to satellite operation has received 
considerable scrutiny from community groups. Consequently, the primary 
objectives of this chapter are to (1) identify the differences between these 
two systems \'dth regard to cost/profit, plate waste, c.nd acceptability, (2) 
describe past criteria used to convert elementary on-site kitchens to 
satellite, (3) investigate other types of satellite feeding systems, and (4) 
explore future MCPS options" for delivery systems. 

Description of Alternative Satellite Delivery Systems 
Bulk Satellite System 

A popular type of satellite delivery system in other Maryland school systems 
and across the country is call ''bulk satelliting." Food is cooked in a 
preparing school and transported to receiving schools in special bulk heat 
retaining containers. Preparing schools are isually junior or senior high 
schools which prepare the hot portion of the lunch for up to one to three 
satellite elementary schools. The cold portion of the lunch is usually 
prepared at the satellite school. The satellite school receives the hot 
component of the meal ready to portion and serve. Items which are difficult 
to transport hot ar.d still retain their quality and/or appeal are usually 
cooked at the satellite school. Such items include grilled cheese sandwiches, 
pizza, and french fries. Parents, citizens, or cafeteria workers are hired as 
independent contractors to transport the bulk containers in their private 
cars, station wagons, or vans. 

This type of delivery system reduces the amount of duplication in equipment 
and labor necessary to cook the hot portion of the meal. From the consumers' 
(students') points of view, the meal received in a bullv satellite school is, 
theoretically at least, exactly the same as the meal served in the preparing 
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school. The inherent problems of this system are (1) maintaining the 
temperature and appeal of the transported hot portion, (2) portion control and 
waste associated with bulk shipment^ and (3) the labor at the satellite school 
necessary to prepare and serve the rest of the meal. 

Prepackaged Satellite System 

This system consists of one or more central kitchens that prepare prepackaged 
meals which are delivered daily to satellite schools by^^truck. Central 
kitchens use specialized equipment and labor to cook, preportion, .package and 
freeze the hot. portion of the. meal. The cold portion is likewise prepackaged 
but not frozen. Meals are transported to satellite schools where the hot 
packs are reconstituted in convection ovens and served with fresh cold packs. 
Satellite schools have considerably less staffing than either central or 
on-site kitchens. 

Several variations to the prepackaged satellite systems exist. For example, a 
school system could purchase the frozen hot pack from an outside vendor and 
assemble only the cold pack in the central kitchen. Whatever the variation, 
the primary objective of prepackaged satellite systems is to centralize the 
preparation of meals and reduce the cost of labor in individual schools. 



Five large public school systems in Maryland that use some form of elementary 
satellite deliver/ system were either visited or surveyed via telephone. 1 
Four of the five districts use bulk satelliting exclusively at the elementary 
Level. Baltimore dity uses the bulk satellite system in approximately a third 
of its elementary schools, on-site kitchens in a third, and one of two 
different prepackaged purchased satellice systems in the remaining schools. 
The tive bulk satellite systems are basically the same with a ''preparing or 
base school," usually a secondary school, preparing hot bulk meals for one to 
three "receiving satellite" schools. In Prince George's County, however, 72 
on-site elementar/ schools prepare meals for other elementary satellite 
schools. In all cases, hot meals are transported via independent contractors 
in their own vehicles. Delivery fees range between 54.50-i5.00 per school per 
round trip. The amount of staff in a satellite school varies by county and 
Che number of meals served but ranges frrom i^O person-hours per day (one 4-hour 



manager and two 3-hour workers) to 18^ person-hours per day (one 6-hour manager 
and two 6-hour workers) in a typical satellite school. 

The Baltimore City public school system uses four diff erent , types of food 
service programs in elementary schools: on-site, bulk satellite, 
sejlf-contained preplate, and satellite preplate. On-site kitchens prepare 
and serve meals for only the students in that school. Balitmore City's bulk 
satellite program is operated in much the same way as other^ described above. 
Their two prepackaged delivery systems , however, are unique in that they 
purchase frozen hot packs from commercial vendors. The self-contained 
prsplate (preplate as used by Baltimore City is the same as prepackaged) 



^The five school systems are Anne Arundel, Howard, Baltimore County, 
Prince George's, and Baltimore City. 



Satellite Delivery Systems in Other Maryland School Systems 
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elementary schools have convection ovens, freezers, and refrigerators and 
receive weekly fhipments of frozen hot packs. Individual schools prepare the 
other components (equivalent to the cold pack) and serve it directly to 
children with the heated hot packs. Although laijor and equipment is saved 
from the use of the frozen hot pack, decentralized labor in each school is 
required for the preparation of the other components of the meal. Satellite 
preplate schools, on the other hand, have no oven, freezer, or refrigerator. 
Assembled cold packs and frozen hot packs heated at a preparing school are 
shipped daily to tKe^ preplate satellite school and served directly to 
children. Although efforts are being made to eliminate this type of delivery 
system, the Baltimore City school system has 15 schools currently being served 
in this way. 

Frozen hot packs for both of these delivery systems are purchased by Baltimore 
City from commercial vendors who deliver them monthly to 'a central warehouse. 
The school system uses refrigerated trucks to make weekly deliveries to 
schools from the warehouse. Mass Feeding, a Chicago-based firm, has the 
current contract for the 19 different preplated frozen hot packs, charging 
between 5.4065 and S.5785 per unit. For the 1981-82 school year, Baltimore 
City received only two response^? to the invitation to bid and only Mass 
Feeding bid on the complete range of hot packs. 

Decription of MCPS Satellite System 
/ 

MCPS has for years been a leader in the development and use of the prepackaged 
satellite delivery system. In FY 1980 there were four central kitchens which- 
prepared and/or assembled the food served in satellite schools. A fifth 
central kitchen began operation in September, 1981. Complete central kitchens 
are currently located in Sherwood Elementary School, Takoma Park Elementary 
School and Martin Luther King Junior High School. These three kitchens have 
the facilities to cook, bake, prepare cold pack foods, and assemble both hot 
and cold packs. The central kitchens located at Fallsmead and Pleasant View 
Elementary Schools do not have cooking facilities. Hot liack foods are cooked 
for them in one of the other three central kitchens and transported to them in 
bulk for assembly. Fallsmead and Pleasant View central kitchens are the same 
as the other central kitchens in all other respects. Each central kitchen 
prepares meals for 5 to 15 saCellite schools. Each morning, satellite schools 
phone in the lunch count for that day to the central kitchen. Daily the 
central kitchen ships to each satellite school approximately 90 percent of the 
frozen hot packs re^quired for the next day, the exact number of cold packs 
required for that day, and the exact number of additional hot packs required 
for that day. This procedure all but eliminates Che overages experienced in 
bulk satellite systems. 

Visits to central kitchens have shown them to be smooth, efficient 
operations. They are generally well-designed and make effective use of 
mechanical equipment for both the cooking of food and the assembly of the hot 
and cold packs. However, all five central kitchens are currently operating at 
less Chan full capacity. 

• V 

Satellite kitchens reconstitute the frozen hot packs by heating in a 
convection oven and serving them with the cold pack. Satellite schools are 
typically staffed with one ^-hour satellite worker. 
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Decision to Convert to Satellite Operation 



Introduction of Satellites 

The original requirement for the satellite kitchen concept was generated in 
1966 when a number of elementary schools were built without kitchen 
facilities. In that year, 12 schools received full satellite meal service and 
3 schools had milk only service. Satellite schools originally used frozen hot 
packs and cold packs which were purchased from commercial vendors. MCPS began 
preparing the cold pack during the second year of operation anci, .as 
dissatisfaction with the purchased hot packs increased, began preparing hot 
packs with the opening of the Sherwood Central Kitchen. Exhibit 11.1 >hows 
the growth of satellite schools from that time to the .esent. While kitchen 
facilities remained an important factor in the development of the satellite 
program, the Tood Services I'iscal crisis during 1968-1''72 was critical in 
accelerating the expansion of satellite cafeteria operations. Schools 
identified as prime targets for conversion were those which were either 
operating at a financial deficit or had low participation rates. 



Exhibit 11.1 

NUMBER OF SATELLITE AND ON-SITE ELEMENTARY CAFETERLAS 
FY 1966 - FY 1981 



Fiscal Year 


SaCelliCe 


On-site 


1966 


12 


103 


1972 


11 


105 


1973 


37 


107 


1974 


46 


98 


1975 


57 


87 


1976 


62 


85 


1977 


60 


82 


1978 


57 


81 


1979 


56 


79 


1980 


59 


75 


1981 


56 


75 



Results of Conversion to Satellite 

As reported to the Board of Education in January, 1978, significant overall 
gains were realized by 1978 from the introduc and conversion of elementary 
schools to satellite operation. 1 Between FY iy/O and FY 1977, the number of 
FuLl-Time-Equivalent (FTE) Food Services positions was reduced by 181 (24.7 
percent). Although hourly rates rose significantly during this period, the 
profit/loss status of cafeteria operations increased steadily from a 3.7 
percent loss in FY 1970 to a 6.4 percent profit in FY 1977. It seems safe to 
say that the cost reductions projected for satellites were realized during 
this period of time. 



" Progress Report of School Food Service Program memorandum to Board of 
Educa:ion, January 12, 1973. 
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Per Meal Cost Differences 



Exhibit 11.2 displays the number of student lunches and breakfasts sold by 
school type for FY 1981. Food Services calculates total meals sold by using a 
formula where two breakfasts are equivalent to one lunch. These data were 
^utilized in calculating the per meal costs shown in Exhibit 11.3. This 
exhibit indicr:es by type of school (on-site vs. satellite) per meal costs by 
expense type and the percentage each expense represents of the total cost per 
meal. Actual cost data for the 1980-81 school year were used for the basis of 
the per meal calculations. 





Exhibit 11.2 




« 


MEAI.S* SERVED 


AT ELEMENTARY LEVEL 
FY 1981 


BY TYPE SCHOOL 




Meals Served 


On-site. 


Satellite 




Lunches Sold 


2,596,272 


1,382,222 


3,978,494 


3reakfasv:s Sold 


303,881 


224,936—. 


j26,817 


Total "Meals'* Sold 


2,748,213 


1,494,690 


4,242,903 



*Two breakfasts 



Exhibit 11.3 shows that the per meal cost to serve the 1.5 million satellite 
meals was S.018 less per meal than the 2.7 million on-site meals (il.l791 vs. 
il . 1973) . Although both food and supplies are more expensive for sate 1 lite 
meals, the significantly lower labor costs more than make up the difference. 
Food represented 47.1 percent of the total per meal cost of satellite meals, 
while only 43.7 percent of on-site meals. The difference is due to inherent 
limitations in the types of food which can be purchased for the satellite 
program.. Likewise, supplies and materials accounted for 7.1 percent of the 
total costs for satellite meals as compared to 4.3 percent for on-site meals. 
The cost of disposable paper products and packaging materials associated with 
prepackaged satellite meals is the cause for this difference. However, labor 
costs were 6.2'*,percent lower for satellite meals. Labor costs are lower for 
satellite meals^ because of the economies of scale associated with central 
preparation of meals and the lower level positions assigned to satellite 
schools. 
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Exhibit 11.3 



COSTS PER MEAL* SERVED AT ELEMENTARY LEVEL BY TYPE SCHOOL 

FY 1981 



_On-Site 



Satellite 



Total 



Type Expense 



Per Percentage Per Percentage Per Percentage 
Meal of Total Meal of Total Meal of Total 



Food i.5234 

Labor .6207 

Supplies and Materials .0510 

Other .0022 

Total il.l975 



43.7 
51-8 
4.3 
0.2 



i.5557 
.5376 
.0839 
.0017 



100.0 il.l79I 



47.1 
45.6 
7.1 



t.5348 
.5914 
. 0626 
.0020 



44.9 
49.7 
5.3 
0.2 



100.0 il.l910 106;0 



*Two breakfasts equate to 1 meal and 1 lunch equates to 1 meal. 



Projected Profit (Loss) If All Elementary 
Schools Were Operated With On-Site Kitchens 

The previous findings compared the actual cost per meal for meals sold from 
on-site and satellite schools in the 1980-81 school year. Another approach to 
comparing the cost of the two types of delivery systems is to project the 
total profitdoss) to MCPS ij[ all elementary schools had operated under one of 
the two systems. Exhibit 11.4 shows the projected results if ail elementary 
schools had operated with oa-site kitchans in 1980-81. Computations of per 
meal costs were based on the following projections: 

o Food — Actual food costs for the period September 1, 1980, to May 31, 
1981, were used for existing on-:ite elementary schools. These same 
data were used to project food costs for current satellite schools. 

o Labor—Actual labor costs were used for existing on-site elementary 
schools, and costs for current satellite schools were projected using 
estimated full-time-equivalent hours to staff on-site kitchens times 
the average daily rate for each position class. Fringe benefits 
costs of 27.3 percent were added for all estimated staffing. 

o Suppries--The average cost per meal was calculated for existing 
on-site elementary schools and multiplied by the total nuniber of 
Tieals served by both on-site and satellite schools. 

o Other^-This is actual other costs for existing elementary on-site 
schools plus the projected costs for satellite schools. 

The cost per weal was calculated by dividing all costs by the number of 
lunches served plus half of the number of breakfasts served. The assumption 
•''is made that on a councywide basis differences in commodity usage; the number 
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Exhibit 11.4 



PROJECTED PROFIT (LOSS) IF ALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
WERE CONVERTED TO ON-SITE KITCHENS 
FY 1981 





Total 


Per Meal 


Income 


$5,019,732 


$1.1831 


Expenses 






Food 


2,269,217 


.5348 


Labor 


2,678,069 


.6312 , 


Supplies and Materials 


216,388 


.0510' 


Other 


9,334 


.0022 


Total 


t5, 173,008 


1.2192 


Profit (Loss) 


($ 153,276) 


($0.0361) 



of free and reduceci price meals served; and the cost of energy, equipment, and 
transportation does not materially affect these calculations. The cost and/or 
feasibility of converting satellite kitchens to on-site kitchens was not 
considered ac this preliminary stage. Under an arrangement of all on-site 
kitchens (and 6he same price per lunch), it is projected that MCPS would have 
lost slightly less than $.04 per meal or il53,276 in FY 1981. When the 
projected costs of Exhibit 11.4 are compa^-ed with the actual costs for on-site 
schools (Exhibit 11.3), all categories are the same except for labor. The per 
xeal labor expense increased due to the ineffectiveness of operating, jniall 
on-sice kitchens. 



Projected Profit (Loss) If All Elementary 
Schools Were Operated as SaF/llite Kitchens 

The projections in^iExhibit 11.5 were calculated using similar techniques as 
described above ,. '^e£cept this time costs were projected with the scenario that 
all elementary schools had been converted to satellite operation and that the 
five existing central kitchens have the physical capacity to prepare all 
elementary level meals. Computations of per meal costs were based on the 
following projections^ 

o Food — This is the same as previously described. 

o Labor — Actual labor costs were used for existing satellite schools and 
central kitchens. The additional central kitchen and satellite staff 
requirements estimated by the director of food services were priced at 
the average daily rate by position class plus 27.3 percent for fringe 
benefits. 
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o Supplies— The average cost per meal was calculated for existing 
satellite schools and multiplied by the total number of meals served 
by both satellite and on-site schools. 

o Other—This is same as previously described. 

Under such an arrangement significant labor savings occur which reduces the 
cost per meal by slightly less than J«20 (J0«1937 per meal)« If the price 
charged per meal were kept the same, the lower cost per meal would have 
resulted in a profit of $821,905 in the 1980-81 school year«. Although capital 
costs were not considered in these calculations, it is very conceivable that 
Che removal of surplus kicchen equipment from schools with on-site kitchens 
and from closed schools would more than off-set the cost of converting schools 
to satellite operations. Surplus equipment might, in fact, generate an 
additional one-time savings. 



Exhibit 11.5 

PROJECTE& PROFIT (LOSS) IF ALL ELEMZNTARY SCHOOLS 
WERE CONVERTED TO SATELLITE KITCHENS 
FY 1981 



Income 

Expenses 
Food 
Labor 

Supplies and Materials 

Other 

T^cal 



Profit (Loss) 



Total 



Per Meal 



i5, 019, 732 



il.:i831 



2,269,105 
1,565,529 
355,980 
7,213 
54,197,827 



♦ 5348 
.3690 
.0839 
.0017 
.9894 



$ 821,905 
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Elementary School Size vs. Satellite Operation 
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In the past, most of the elementary schools chat werja converted to satellite 
operation had either low student enrollments (or participation) or were for 
some other reason being operated at a financial loss. However, several of the 
largest elementary schools in the county are currently being served 
effectively by satellite operation. For example, Jackson Road Elementary 
School (September 30, 1981, enrollment of 526) is currently serving 230 
satellite lunches per day wich a staff of one 6-hour satellite worker and one 
3-hour helper. Not only are labor savings still present in large satellite 
schools, but meals are served faster and with less requirement for kitchen 
space and range facilities^ Current satellite operation demonstrates that, at 
least within the sise of Montgomery County elementary schools, maximum school 
size should not prevent conversion to satellite operation. 
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Attitude Differences of Students and Parents 



Exhibits 11.6 and 11.7 display in bar-graph format the percentage of students 
and parents, from both on-site and satellite schools, that "agreed very much" 
or "agreed" with the positive and negative statements about the school lunch 
program. In general, students and parents from both types of schools showed 
positive attitudes toward the school lunch program. Except for the response 
of students to the statement "the lunch is a good buy" (which has been 
discussed previously), more than 50 percent of all respondents agreed with the 
positive statements, and less than 50 percent agreed with the negative 
statements. 

Parents with children in'^^chools with on-sice cafeterias showed no significant 
attitude differences from parents whose children attended schools with 
satellite cafeteria operations. Although on-site parents showed a slightly 
greater agreement with selected positively-worded statements, the differences 
were not significant; and there were no difference in parents agreement with 
the negatively-worded statements. 

Students from schools with on-site kitchens, however, showed a more positive 
attitude toward the school lunch program than did students from schools with a 
satellite kitchen. Seventy percent of on-site students agreed with the 
statement that "the food tastes good most of the time," whereas only 49 
percent of the satellite students agreed with the same statement. Student 
differences in the same magnitude were seen for the following, statements 

"I like most of the food." 

"The food is good for me." 

"I enjoy getting the school lunch." 

"The food usually looks good." 



Attitude Differences of Teachers 



In general, the attitudes of teachers in schools with' on-site kitchens were 
more positive than teachers in schools with satellite kitchens. Exhibit 11.8 
compares the percentage of teachers from each type of school that either 
"agreed very much" or "agreed" with each of the statements. Fifty percent of 
teachers in schools with on-site cafeterias said the food tastes good most of 
the time, whereas only 26 percent i.n schools with satellite kitchens agreed 
with the statement. Forty-nine percent of teachers in on-site schools felt 
the food is usally served at the right temperature, and 30' percent in 
satellite schools felt the food is usually served at the right temperature. 
In general, teachers at on-site schools felt somewhat more positive about the 
food served to students ?nd the cafeteria environment, especially the^ people 
who work in the cafeteria. Teachers in satellite schools expressed less 
positive attitudes toward these aspects of the school lunches served at their 
schools; 
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Exhibit 11.6 



POSITIVE STATEMENT.S OF PARENTS AND .STUDENTS 
BY ON-SITE AND SATELLITE SCHOOLS* 



Statement ^ ^ 

The food tastes good 
most of the time. 



I like most of the 
food served. 



The food is good for me. 



E enjoy getting 
the school lunch, 



The people vho work in 
the cafeceria are nice. 



The lunch is a good buy. 



The lunchroom is a 
pleasant place to eat, 



The food usually 
looks ^ood . 



Tne food is usually 
served at the right 
temoeracure . 



I Group 

Studcnt-on-site 
Student-satellite 
Parent-on-site 
Parent-satellite 

Student-on-site 
Student-satellite 
Parent-on-site 
Parent-satellite 

Student-on-site 
Student-satellite 
•Parent-on-site 
Parent-satellite 

Student-on-site 
Student-satellite 
Parent-on-s ite 
Parent-satellite 

Student-on-site 
Student-satellite 
Parent-on-s ite 
Parent-satellite 

Student-on-sice 
Student-satellite 
?arent-on-sice 
Parent-satel lite 

Student-on-site 
Student-satellite 
Parent-on-site 
Parent-satellite 

Student-on-site 
Student-satellite 
?arent-on-site 
Parent-satel lite 

Student-on-site 
Student-satellite i 



20 



Percentage 



40 



60^. 



80 



Tne food is usually 
cooked the right 
amount . 



Student-on-sice 
Student-satellite 



'^"Percenc of respondents wno "agreed" or "agreed very much' with che statement. 
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Exhibit 11.7 



NEGATIVE STATEMENTS OF PARENTS AND 
STUDENTS BY ON-SITE AND' SATELLITE SCHOOLS* 



Statement 



Group 



Percentage 



The food is usually 
cooked too much. 



There is not enough food 
served, I am still hungry 
after I eat. 



Tne food is usually cold. 



Lunch is too early in the 
morning: I am not hungry 
at chat time. 



The food is fixed too 
far ahead of when we 
eat it. 



I have to wait in Line 
too long CO get iunch. 



We do not have enough 
time to eat lunch. 



They always serve 
the same things. 



The food at nearby 
restaurants is much 
better. 



I have trouble getting 
the schjooL lunch 
to my table. 



Student-on-rsite 
Student-satellite 
Parent-on-site 
P'iiient-satellite 

Student-on-site 
Student-satellite 
Parent-on-site 
Parent-satellite 

Student-on-site 
Student-satellite 
Parent-on-site 
Parent-satellite 

Student-on-site 
Student-satellite 
Parent-on-site 
Parent-satellite 

Student-on-site 
Student-satellite 
Parent-on-site 
Parent-satel lite 

Student-on-site 
Student-satellite 
Parent-on-s ite 
Parent-satellite 

Student-on-s ite 
Student-satellite 
Parent-on-site 
Parent-satelli^Te 

Student-on-s ite 
Student-satellite 
Parent-on-site 
Parent-satellite 

Student-on-site 
Student-satellite 
Parent-on-site 
Parent-satellite 

Student-on-site 
Student-satel lite 
?are,?t-on-site 
Parent-satellite 



20 



40 



60 



SO 



^Percent or resoondents wr 



wno 



agreed or "agreed very much" with the statement. 
11.1). 

20^ 



Exhibit 11.8 



COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL AND TEACHER ATTITUDES: 
ON-SITE VS, SATELLITE* 



Principals 

Scacemenc On-Sice- Sacellice 


Teachers 
On-site Satellite 


POSTIVELY -WORDED STATEMENTS 










The food casces good mosc of Che c.ime. 


93 


82 


50 


26 


The food is usually cooked coo much. 


7 


14 


12 


13 


Scudencs like mosc of Che food served. 


93 


64 


45 


22 


The meals are nuCricious and 










wel 1-ba lanced. 


86 


100 


40 


33 


There is noC\ enough food served. 


11 


29 


14 


19 


Scudencs enjoy geccing che lunch* 


89 


61 


49 


29 


The hoc food is usually cold* 


4 


0 


7 


6 


Lunch is served coo early in Che 










morning; sonie scudencs ,are noc hungry. 


4 


0 


3 


1 


The people who work in Che cafeceria 










are nice Co che scudencs. 


89 


96 


48 


42 


NEGATIVELY-WORDED STATEMENTS 










The food is fixed Coo far ahead " ^ 










of when scudencs eac ic. 


0 


13 




> 12 


Scudeacs have Co waic in line coo 










long CO gee che lunch. 


21 


9 


9 


7 


The porcions^^are coo large. 


4 


8 


2 


0 


The cafeceria is a pleasanc place to eaC. 


70 


50 


47 


28 


Scudencs do not have enough 










time to eat lunch. 


7 


4 


4 


5 


The food usually looks good. 


89 


77 


48 


27 


They always serve che same things. 


22 


39 


19 


19 


The students have trouble get-ting 










the school lunch to their cables. 


7 


9 


3 


14 


The food is usually served at the 










right temperature. 


96 


95 


49 


30 


The food is usually cooked the 










right amount. 


100 


86 


44 


29 


•-^Exhibit entries are the percentage who 
with each statement. 


either 


"agree very 


much" 


or "agree" 



Attitude Differences of Principals 

Exhibit 11.8 also shows the percentage of principals from elementary schools 
wich on-site kitchens and satellite kitchens who either "agreed very much" or 
"agreed" wich the positive and negative statements. The data indicate that 
principals from schools with on-site kitchens have slightly more positive 
attitudes toward the school lunch program than do principals from schools with 
sacellice kitchens. The difference is not as great as that shown tor 
teachers. Ninety-three percent ot the principals with on-site kitchens agreed 



Chac Che food castes good mosc of che cime as compared Co 82 percenc of che 
sacellice principals. The scacemenc wich Che largesc percencage difference 
was "Scudents enjoy geccing che lunch'* wich 89 percenc of on-site principals 
agreeing, while only 61 percenc of sacellice principals agreed to the 
statement. More principals of schools with on-site kitchens thought students 
had to wait too long in line than did principals of satellite kitchen schools 
(21 percent j^s. 9 percent). 



Overall Attitudes of Parents, Studpars 
Princip^xls, and Teachers 



An overall attitude score was. computed for each respondent by giving points 
for the degree of agreement/disagreement for each positive and negative 
statement. The following point system was used 



Positive Statements 

Agree very much +2 

Agree ^ +-I 

Disagree -I 

Disagree very much -2 



Negative Statements 

Agree very much -2 

Agree -I 

Disagree +1 

Disagree very much +2 



Thus, che range of individual attitude scores can be from -40 (very negative) 
to ^40 (very positive). Exhibit 11.9 shows the average overall attitude 
scores for the different groups ^y type of school. Attitude score data 
generally confirms earlier findings that*(l) parents have a more positive 
attitude coward the school luncVri* prog ram than do students, (2) principals, 
likewise, have a more positive attitude than do teachers, and (3) all groups 
from on-site schools have a slightly more positive attitude than their 
counteroarts from satellite schools. 



Exhibit 11.9 



COMPARISON OF AVERAGE OVERALL ATTITUDE 
SCORES BY RESPONDENT GROUP 



Grouo 



On-site 



Satellite 



Scudencs 


6.1 


(N= 


616) 


- 0.1 


(N= 


488) 


Parentis 


11.8 


(N-124) 


8.6 


(N= 


135) 


Principals 


23.1 


(N- 


28) 


15.3 


(N= 


24) 


Teachers 


14.8 


•(N= 


= 122) 


8. 1 


(N= 


i02) 



Place Wasce Differences 



Consiimocion of Food Grouos 



ERIC 



Plate wasce data depicted in Chapter 9 were ^analyzed by type of delivery 
system (on-site vs. satellite) and are shown in. Exhibit 11.10. This exhibit 
shows the percentage of students (by delivery system). vKo consurgad^^^percent.. 
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xjv more of each food category. Percent of students who consumed at least 
one-half a serving of protein (both with and without milk considered as a 
protein food) was very high in both on-site and satellite schools. However, 
in both cases the percentage was slightly higher in schools vith 'on-site 
kitchens. In fact, the percentages were slightly higher for all major 
categories, except dessert, for on-site schools. Of particular significance 
are the two categories of "vegetables" and "fruit or vegetables." For on-site 
schools, 57 percent of the students ate at least one-half serving of a 
vegetable (not counting french fries or tater rounds) as compared to 36 
percent for satellite schools. Likewise, the proportion of students who ate 
at least one-half of a fr.rit or vegetable food was 82 percent for on-site 
school? as compared to 67 perccut in satellite schools. No differences were 
found in the beverage and milk consumption. 



Exhibit 11.10 

CONSUMPTION OF FOOD C.^OUPS IN SCHOOL LUNCH BY DELIVERY SYSTEM 





On-site 


Satellite 


rood Category 


N = 1837 


N = 1100 


Procein (Milk e:<cluded) 


89 


85 


(Milk included) 


100 


97 


Bread 


86 


81 


Vegetable (Tater Rounds and 




French Fries excluded) 


29 


20 


Fruit 


55 


49 


Fruit or Vegetable (Tater Rounds 






and French Fries excluded) 


69 


60 


3everaf' J 


86 


34 


Whits or Chocolate Milk 


83 


S3 


Dessert 


46 


49 


Salt Snack 


3 


5 



Note: Exhibit entries are percentage of N who consumed .5 serving or more of 
a food^ category. For example, of the 1837 on-site school lunches observed, 
over .5 serving of protein was eaten for 90 percent of them. 



Consumpcion of Individual Food Items 

Exhibit 11.11 provides data showing the average proportion of servings 
consumed, by type kitchen, of specific food items. Statistically significant 
consumption differences between on-site and satellite kitchens were found in 
17 of Che ^0 individual food items (3^ percent). All differences showed 
greater cons»jmption for the on-site schools. Conversely, there was no 
significant difference in plate waste between on-site and satellite schools 
cor 32 of ^9 items (64 percent). 
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.-Exhibit 11.11 . 

CONSUMPTION'"' OF ITQIS IN REGULAR AND ALTERNATE SCHOX LUNCH: 
ON-SITE VS. SATELLITE 

On Sice Sacellice * 



Food 




Mean 


Mean 


u i. i. 1. e ci(^ c 


P 


Fish 


.81 


(n- 


1 7^^ 


. 7U 


( r\m. Ll\ 


- 09 


ns 


Cheese 


.76 


(n- 


107 ) 


SQ 


( na7 1 Q \ 


+ , 18 


00 I 
, UU k 


Chicken, Fried 


.78 


(n- 


^LJ J 


7 7 


V n" } 


+ .06 


ns 


Chicken, Oven-baked 


.ro 


(n« 




. 07 


\ n" / 0 ^ 


•¥ in 


ns 


Hamburger 


.87 


(n- 


7Sft ^ 


. 0 J 


/ QA ^ 

\ n" o** ) 




ns 


PeanuC BuCCer wichouC Jelly 


.75 


(n- 


106 ^ 


LC\ 
. '♦U 


\ n* *♦ 0 ^ 


+ IS 


on 1 


Pizza 


.88 


(n« 


J J J ^ 


AS 


\ n*j 4U ^ 


+ ni 


ns 


Sloppy Joe 


.86 


\ i» 


77 ^ 


76 


^ na 7^ ) 

V n^ 1 J 


+ , 10 


ns 


Turkey Doe 


.90 


\ *» 


IL) 


Q1 
. 7 J 


( nM 7A^ 

\ n* ^ 


- 01 


ns 


Burrico Filling 


.68 


\ n" 




, ou 


\ n" J J ; 


- 1 7 


ns 


Dinner Roll 


.67 


V n* 


7S7 ^ 


A S 


\ n*l lU ^ 


+ 77 


«UU 1 


Hamburger Roll 


.80 


( I—. 


Sin 


, o** 


\ n"jZo ) 


- 0^ 


ns 


Hoc Dog Roll 


9 1 


\ n" 


iuo y 


, 0 J 


\ n" ^ 


^ . uo 


ns 


Macaroni Salad 


.55 


(n- 




7S 


/ n V ^7 ^ 


4- 10 


00 I 


Pica Bread 


.77 


(n» 




ftl 
, O J 


\ fi oc y 


- 06 


ns 


Pizza Dough 


.87 


(n- 

\ \\ 


117 ) 


ftl 




-f 04 


ns 


Rice 


81 


\ n" 


/ 1 ^ 


A £ 


\ n" /o; 


4. IS 


nn 1 

, UU I 


WheaC Roll 


.76 


\ n* 


77 ^ 


'7 7 


\ n^ 2j; 




,UU1 


Whice Bread 


11 


\ n" 


TnA ^ 
JUh ) 


,07 


^ n^l27 ; 


4- OA 


n 1 


App lesauce 


,77 


\ n* 


71 ) 


A6 
, 00 


\ n^ZZ J ) 


^,11 


ns 


Canned Mixad Fruic Cuo 


11 




L\,L) 


^ Q 
. J7 


^ n*l IJ ; 




, U 1 


Canned Peaches 


,64 


V n* 


\ \ f\\ 

11 u ; 


. 0 J 


vn= ^j; 


- 0 I 


ns 


Canned Pears 


76 




1 1 1 ^ 
111; 


• oU 


^n^ 50; 


1 A 
^ , iO 


ns 


Canned ^ineaonl.^ ^^cf!iohs 


. 


\ n=" 


1 ; 


C A 


vn* 78; 


+ . J 1 


,UU 1 




LI 




293 ; 


.45 


(n"151) 


^ fyy 
,UZ 


ns 


• ^^^•« v/t<*4I^C * dkat^tS « ^ tic 


AS 


\ n" 




.54 


(n»l20) 


J. 1 1 


,03 


Baked -^p/jn^? 


. J / 


\ n" 


79 ; 


.40 


(n* 24) 


, UJ 


ns 


Bean Salad 


SS 


\ n* 


AO ^ 


I A 

. 1h 


vn=" 93; 


X A I 
.^1 


,00 1 


Brocco I i 


,46 


(n- 


38) 


.19 


(n* 42) 


7 7 


on ! 
,UUl 


Corn 


!59 


(n- 


213) 


,44 


(n=» 14) 


+ , 14 


ns 


French Fries 


.85 




41S ) 


7Q 
, / 7 


/ nx 7 1 ) 

\ n** Ik) 


+ ,06 


ns 


Green Beans 


.21 


\ 11 


15 ) 


1 3 


/ na AQ ^ 

\ n^ H7 ; 


+ ,03 




Leccuce (on sandwich) 


.41 




41 ) 


11 


^ I n1 ) 


4* 03 


(Id 


LeCcuce-Green Salad 


.46 




183) 


57 


\ / ** ; 


11 


US 


Hashed Pocacoes 


.62 


(n- 


50) 


.60 


fn« 17) 


+ ,02 


ns 


Mixed Vegecables 


.37 


(n- 


95) 


.11 


(n* 23) 


+ ,26^ 


,001 


Peas 


r26 


(a- 


166) 


13 


(n« 7S) 


+ ,1-3 


,•01 


Tacer Rounds 


.92 


(n- 


212) 


.89 


( n» 1 1 8 ) 


+ ,03 


ns 


ChocolaCe Milk 


31 
, *j<j 


(n-L 


427) 


.83 


( n^SQn ) 


0 


ns 


Lovf^*; Milk 


.78 


(a- 


327) 


.80 


(n-146) 


- .02 


n c 


Candy Bar 


.73 


(n- 


13) 


.82 


(n- 16) 


-.09 


ns 


Cookies (oacneal, peanuC buCCer) 


.95 


(n" 


145) 


.68 


(n- 26) 


+ .27 


.01 


Cookies (ochcr) 


.38 


(n- 


222) 


.87 


(n-320) 


*.01 


ns 


Fruic Crisp 


.54 


(n- 


94) 


.30 


(n-141) 


+ .24 


.001 


Fruic Juice Bar 


..82 


(n- 


50) 


.88 


(n- 49) 


-.06 


ns 


Ice Cream 


1.01 


(n- 


368) 


1.03 


Cn«160) 


-.02 


ns 


Pudding 


.94 


(n- 


51) 


.78 


tn- 13) 


+ .16 


ns 


PocaCo Chips 


.85 


(n- 


12) 


.77 ( 


[n- 14) 


+ .08 


n$'"' 


Soup 


.69 


(n- 


lOl) 


.33 


Cn- 13) 


*.36 


.02 



Noce: £:<hibt: encries are average proportion of ser/ing consuned. 

^Dlfrereace-Cn-Sise-Sacelllre. Positive numbers indicate greater consuaption in 
the on-site schools. 
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Differences in the Balance Index 



Exhibit 11.12 utilizes the "balance index*' data calculated in Chapter 10 to 
compare the meals consumed by students in Grades 1, 3, and 5 in both on-site 
and satellite schools. The index is a measure of whether students ate meat, 
bread, fruit and/or vegetable and milk. The closer the index is to one, the 
closer the meal eaten was to one serving of each of the food components. The 
results show that the index for all three grades was slightly higher in 
on-sLte schools than in satellite schools indicating the students in the 
on-site schools eat more of the food components in their lunches. There was 
an increase in the index with increasing grade in both satellite and on-site 
schools . 



Exhibit 11.12 



BALANCE INDEX FOR SCHOOL LUNCHES 
BY GRADE AND DELI^/ERY SYSTEM 





On-site 


Satellite 


Grade 1 


.65 (N=358) 


.56 (N=149) 


Grade 3 


.71 (N=734) 


.61 (N=462) 


Grade 5 


.73 (N=744) 


.65 (N=48) 


local 


.71 (N=1828) 


.62 (N=1101) 



Reasons Students Do Not Eat School Lunch Everyday 



The primary reasons reported in Chapter 8 for students not eating the school 
lunch everyday were "I don'c like the food," "IM rather bring lunch from 
home," and "The lunch costs too much." When these data were examined by 
scudents and parents from on-site vs. satellite kitchen schools, the top three 
reasons for noc eacing ,ne school lunch did not change. Exhibit 11.13 shows 
che percencage of ear\ group which checked the given reason. Even the rank 
Drdering of che :o? three reasons was the same for on-site and satellite 
schools. Clearly, however, students from sacellice schools felt more strongly 
about these three reasons. . Zor example, 38 percent of satellite students 
checked "I don*t like the food," whereas 28 percent of students from on-site 
schools checked that reason. Likewise, parents from satellite schools were 
slightly more emphatic about the primary reasons their children do not eat the 
school lunch. For example, ^8 percent of parents with children in satellite 
schools checked che reason "My child doesn't like the food" as compared to 41 
percent of the parents from on-site schools. 
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Portion and Quality Control 



Basically the same procedures and equipment are used to control the serving 
portions for meals served at on-site and satellite sch<fcls. The difference is 
the location at which portion control is exercised. Whereas portion control 
is obs8rved at each individual on-site kitchen, for satellite schools this is 
accomplished at the point of production, preparation, and packaging, i,e., the 
central kitchen. Consequently, satellite workers do not have to measure 
portions because food items arrive at the kitchen preportioned. Food Services 
management defines portion sizes for food item* for regular, alternate lunches 



Exhibit 11.13 



REASONS STUDENTS 


DO NOT EAT LUNCH 


EVERYDAY 






Student 




Parent 


Reason On 


Site Satellite 


On Site 


Satellite 


I don't like the food. 


28 38 


41 


48 


I'd rather bring a lunch 


27 37 


32 


34 


The lunch costs too much. ^ 


12 18 


14 


11 


I'd rather buy just a few things 
(like doup or sandwich). 


7 10 


9 


■ 8 


I have to wait in line too long. 


8 6 


6 


4 


I'd rather go home for lunch. 


3 5 






I'm on a special diet. 


2 1 


3 


1 


My parents won't let me. 


3 3 


6 


■7 


Because of my religion. 


2 1 


2 


0 


My child vouLd rather go out 
for lunch. 




1 


1 


Other 


8 10 


6 


11 


MOTS: Exhibit entries are percentage of respondents 


who checked 


the reason. 



Responses do not total 100 percent because respondents could check more 
than one answer. Wordicg is from student surveys. Parent survey had 
parallel wording, for example, "My child is on a special diet." 
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and a la carte items and distribute these to cafeteria managers in the 
document "Standard Portion and Price Control." Cafeteria workers utilize 
standard equipment such as scoops, ladles., scales, and measuring cups to 
control portion sizes* to. the established guidelines. 

Various sf>eci'fic activities are carried out to check the quality of food 
served in on-sit2 and satellite cafeterias. Food quality may be checked at 
two points: when it is received from vendors and when it is prepared. Field 
supervisors work with cafeteria managers and satellite workers to insure and 
enhance food quality. In central kitchens and schools with on-site kitchens 
the supervisor may observe cooking procedures; taste food; check the dining, 
room to see what children are eating; check to see whether food preparation is 
starting too^ early; check texture, fragrance, and method of preparation; and 
determine if "cooks" are following recipes. Routine visits by field 
supervisors may be conducted to monitor individual preparation. If they 
notice food is not being handled according to guidelines, the field supervisor 
may^ work with staff individually, schedule in-service or other courses, or 
review quality guidelines. "Comments from teachers and principals may prompt 
quality checks by the field supervisor. Bid specifications are also designed 
to assure food quality. 

Generally, Che same quality control measures are taken for satellite schools 
as m on-site schools except that food quality is primarily monitored at point 
of service rather than point of preparacion. In addition, there is a quality 
control person who has a weekly schedule to visit schools. She will taste 
food if she has received complaints, observe and check the food temperature, 
and check kitchen sanitation. Also, the satellite worker checks the 
.temperature before taking the food out of the oven. If there is, a specific 
problem, the quality control person will spend more time in a particular 
school. Preparing and receiving of food are monitored at the central 
kitchen. Serving of food is monitored at the satellite. 

Implications of the Findings 

The^ overall finding of this chapter is that the MCPS prepackaged satellite 
delivery system is the most cost effective method currently available for 
serving lunch in elementary schools. Although both students and parents from 
on-si-e schools showed slightly more positive attitudes toward the school 
lunch program and although there was slightly less plate waste in on-site 
schools, these differences were not over^nelming and need to be weighed 
against the cos.cs of the on-site programs. It has been projected that the 
conversion of all elementary schools to satellite operation in FY 1981 would 
have saved approximately $822,000. The question to be addressed is whether 
the cost savings to be obtained from satellite operation is worth some loss in 
positive attitude toward the school lunch program. With the opening of the 
central kitchen at Martin Luther King Junior High School in September, 1981, 
MCPS now has sufficient central kitchen capacity to serve all elementary 
schools tnthout major expenditures of capi.tal funds. In fact, the production 
capacity of the existing central kitchens, on a one-shift operation, exceeds 
the current demand for satellite meals. Although a second shift might be 
necessary in one or more central kitchens , physical space and equipment are 
available to expand satellite operation to all elementary schools. Conversion 
or on-site kitchens to satellite operation can be accomplished, in most cases, 
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with^ liccle physical modification. The only possible piece of new aquipraenc 
required in each new satellite school is a convection^oven; and as a result of 
an energy saving program, many on-site kitchens already have this type of oven 
or might obtain, one from schools that will be closed this year. 

On November 18, 1981, the Board of Education took an action which will close 
Pleasant View Elementary School in June, 1982, and thus created a question as 
to the status of the central kitchen in Pleasant View in FY 1983. The central 
kitchen in Pleasant View is mainly an assembly operation and actually does 
little cooking. Additional analysis wilL^need to be conducted to determine if 
the remaining four central kitchens can pick up this capacity or if these 
operations will need to be relocated to another school. As the equipment at 
t Pleasant View is easily transportable, only minor expense is associated with a 
relocation. 

The conversion of the remaining on-site elementary schools to satellite 
operation will require significant planning and cooperation between Food 
Services staff, principals, and area administrative staff. In the current 
climate of school closings, it is important to recognize and consider the 
impact that conversion to satellite operation has on students, parents, and 
school staff. It is suggested that conversions be phased-in with clusters of. 
elementary schools being converted over the next few years. A phased 
conversion plan would also allow adequate time for placement of Food Services 
employees who would be affected by the conversion to satellite operation. 

A detailed technical study of the central kitchens should be conducted to 
determine the most cost effective staffing patterns and the best arrangement 
of central kitchens to satellite kitchens. The study should use linear 
programming techniques to optimize the assignment of satellite schools to 
central kitchens. Such techniques optimize production capabilities, location, 
and distribution expenses. Methods should also be explored to maximize the 
use of federal commodities under this arrangement. Although it is not 
anticipated chat any commodities could be returned, additional use of 
processors could be initiated, and greater quantities of commodities could be 
used in the secondary school on-site kitchens. In anticipation of the 
po^jsible switch to all satellite elementary school kitchens, steps should be 
taken now to address the problem of surplus on-site cafeteria managers which 
win develop from both the closure of on-site schools and the conversion to 
satellite . The Fifteen Year Comprehensive Master Plan for Educational 
Fac ilities has identified 20 elementary schools (11 existing satellite 
schools) for closing in June, 1982. As the five central kitchens are 
currently underutilized, additional excess capacity will be generated by these 
c losings. 

If all elementary schools are converted to satellite operation consideration 
should be given to modifying the current field supervisor structure. ^a 
functional division of supervisory responsibilities rather than an 
administrative area divis ion would al low supervisors to specialize in a 
specific type of kitchen operation, i.e., on-site, satellite, or central. 
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Reconmendacions 



MCPS should converc all existing elemencary school on-sice kicchens Co 
sacellice operacion over che nexc few years. 

A detailed scudy should be conducced of Che capabilicies, coses, and 
alcernacive central kicchen configurations Co serve che expanded number of 
sacellice kicchehs. 

If all elemencary schools are converced Co satellice operacion, Chen che 
chree field supervisor posicions and che produce and syscems supervisor 
position should be converced to 

• 

- A supervisor of cencral kicchens who would have direcc responsibilicy 
for supervision of all cencral kicchens and 30 elemencary saceUite 
schools 



- A supervisor of elemencary sacellice schools who would have 
responsbilicy for supervision of che remaining 72 elemencary sacellice 
schools 

- A supervisor of middle and junior high schools who would have 
responsibilicy for che lU middle, junior high schools 

- A supervisor of senior high schools who would have responsibilicy for 
Che 22 senior high schools 

One of the chree sacellice qualicy concrol assiscancs should be assigned 
co^ che cencral kicchens supervisor and che ocher cwo to the elementary 
school satellite supervisor. 

vt the number of satellite school*s in operation in FY 1983 is reduced from 
present numbers by school closings, uhen central kitchens operations 
should be consolidated, in such a situation, the two central kitchens 
without cooking facilities should be closed. 

Cost accounting data should be collected, and che cost to prepare frozen 
hot packs should be accurately calculated and compared to the cost of 
purchasing hot packs from commercial vendors. 

The school sysrem should give consideration to the conversion of at least 
some ntiddle and junior high school on-site kitchens to satellite operation 
once all elementary schools are operating efficiently under satellite. 

Ways should be e>:plored to improve the quality and acceptance of satellite 
meals co increase satisfaction levels. This may require an education 
outreach program to alter perceptions of the satellite operation, rather 
than solely changes in food preparation and delivery. 
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CHAPTER 12 SUMMARY 

SUMMARY OF MANAGEMENT ALTERNATIVES 

The management alternatives presented here focus on the results and 
implications of the various combinations of the three major cost reduction 
recommendations: (1) conversion of all on-site elementary school kitchens to 
satellite operation, (2) elimination of local tax-supported funding, and (3) 
MCPS investment of surplus Food Services Funds. 

Of the three major cost reduction recommendations, the elimination of local 
tax-supported funding has the greatest impact on the Food Services Program and 
on the MCPS Operating Budget. If considered separately, the elimination of 
the full $593,000 in FY 82 support in the operating budget would require a 
$.07 increase in the price of a regular lunch. Charging the Food Services 
Program for all MGPS-provided services (estimated at $379,000) would require 
an addition $.04 price increase per lunch. The other two cost reduction 
recommendations, however, (conversion to satellite operation and investment of 
Food Service Funds) can be implemented without affecting the Food Services 
revenues and thus do not have a negative impact on the price charged for 
meals. In fact, the savings generated *from these recommendations could be 
used to (1) eliminate the price increases discussed above, (2) reduce the 
current price of lunches or (3) offset potential future increases that might 
be proposed because of inflation or further reduction in the level of federal 
cash reimbursements. 

The amount of savings or revenue generated by each recommendation is based on 
FY 1981 data and assumes a full year's operation under the recommendation. As 
Food Service staff will need time to study and plan for the phased 
Implementation of these recommendations, some, but certainly not all, of the 
projected cost reductions should be available in F 1983. The meal price 
increase projections generated in some alternatives are also based on FY 1981 
data and will have to be adjusted forward for inflation to the planned 
implementation year. 

The net cost savings and the Impact on meal prices of these three 
recommendations can vary widely depending on the combination of the thxee 
recommendations implemented and decisions as to where to apply the generated 
savings. To illustrate this point several of the numerous possible 
alternatives are presented: 

0 If management's objective is to maximize cost reductions and to accept 
the resulting impact on the price of meals, $1,94,4,000 could be saved 
with a resultant $0.11 increase in the price per meal. This would make 
the Food Services Program entirely self-supporting, as most others in 
Maryland. 

0 If the objective was to use all cost savings to off-set potential 
future meal price increases, the $972,000 savings could offset a future 
price increase of $0.12 per meal. 
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Another possible alternative would generate $1 ,565,000 in savings, 
while causing an approximate $0.07 increase in the price of meals. 
This alternative recommends -(I) the conversion of all elementary 
schools to satellite operation, (2) the Lrivestment of Food Servlaes 
Funds, and (3) the elimination of tlie direct operating biul^*et support 
(but not charging Food Services for MOPS services). 

An additional alternative could result In approximately $1 million 
($972,000) of tax-supported funds being reduced from the operation 
budget without a negative impact on the price charged for lunch. In 
this case, all three major cost reduction recommendations are 
implemented, and the cost savings generated by conversion of all 
elementary schools on-site kitchens to satellite operation and 
investment of Food ' Services Fur ls are ijis^d ^ to offset the loss of 
revenue ($593,000) and additional expeni^es ($379,000) caused by 
elimination of all MCPS support to the Food Services Program. 



last alternative is recommended. 
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CHAPTER 12 



SUMMARY OF MANAGEMENT AND POLICY ALTERNATIVES 
Introduction 



The objective of this chapter is to interrelate those study findings and 
recommendations which have a significant impact on cost of the Food Services 
Program. Whereas most of the detailed recommendat ions made in individual 
chapters are administrative in nature and, if implemented, would result in 
increased program efficiencies or improved service, the management 
alternatives presented in this chapter hold potential for significantly 
greater financial payback. The chapter focuses on the results and 
implications of various combinations of three major recommendations (1) 
conversion of all on-site elementary school kitchens to satellite operations, 
(2) elimination of local tax-supported funding, and (3) MCPS investment of 
surolus Food Services Funds. 



Summary of Major Cost Reduction Recommendations 
Conversion to Satellite Operation 

The previous chapter provided data to support the reconmiendat ion of converting 
all elementary schools to satellite operation. Had such action been taken 
under the conditions prevailing in FY 1981, a total savings of i822,000 would 
have resulted. These cost savings are attributed to significantly less labor 
expenses associated with the satellite delivery system. To achieve these 
savings, however, MCPS must be prepared to accept and/or address the slightly 
less positive student and parent attitudes toward satellite meals and the 
slightly greater plate waste associated with satellite operation. 

Elimination of Local Tax-Supported Funding 

A survey of other large Maryland school districts indicated that MCPS supports 
the Food Services Program from local tax-supported funds^^to a. far greater 
extent than other districts. Chapter 5 recommended that the Superintendent 
and Board of Education review this policy and give serious consideration to 
eliminating or significantly reducing this support. In FY 1982 MCPS is 
supporting the Food Services Program with ^593, 034 in Categories 9 and 10 of 
rhe Operating Budget and another $379,000 in potentially reimbursable expenses 
for services provided by MCPS to the Food Services Program. 

InvestTtent of Food Ser/ices Funds 

Analysis of MCPS accounting procedures found that Food Services Funds are not 
currently maintained in a separate fund and that the sizable surplus in the 
general fund and funds in the numerous school checking accounts are not 
invested. The investment of these funds could generate an estimated 5150,000 
of annual interest income for the Food Services Program. 
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Suinmary o£ Implemencac ion Considerations 



As discussed in Chapters 3 and 11, Food Services' ability Co obtain che cose 
savings projected from these recoramendac ions are highly dependent upoh> a 
number o£ factors. Food Services staff will need time to plan the best 
strategies for the phased implementation of the conversion of all elementary 
school cafeterias to satellite operation. Consequently, only part of the 
projected cost reductions can be e.xpected in FY 1983. It will be important to 
monitor any savings accrued from conversions in FY 1983 and appropriately 
adjust future projected savings accordingly. The potential withdrawal of 
local support (Category 10) and the assessment of Food Services for current 
MC?S in-kind services, will make it more difficult for Food Ser/ices to 
continue to maintain the profitability shown- in the past ten years. Thus, it 
becomes increasingly important that Food Services increase its influence and 
control over the in-school factors discussed in Chapter 3 which may 
sij p.if icant ly inpact its profitability. 

Implementation Alternatives for Cost Reduction Recommendations 
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Or Che three major .cost reduction recornmendat ions, the elimination of local 
tax-supported funding has the greatest impact on the Food Services Program and 
on the MCPS Operating Budgeu. If this recornmendat ion is considered separately 
rrom the other two, the loss of program revenue from the withdrawal of local 
support would niost likely have to be recovered by meal price increases. 
Chapter 5 projected, based on 1981 participation rates and revenue, that a 
S.03 increase in the price of lunches would be required for each i250,000 of 
additional expenses (or loss of revenue). The elimination of the full 
$593,000 in FY 1982 support in the Operating Budget would require a S.07 
increase in the price of a regular lunch. Charging the Food Services Program 
for^ all MCPS provided services (estimated at $379,000) would require an 
additional $.0^ price increase per lunch. Thus, when considered singularly, 
the elimination of the total MCPS support/subsidy to the Food Services^ Program 
would result in an estimated i.ll increase in the price of a regular school 
luncn. ° 

The other two ^ cost reduction recornmendat ions, however, (conversion to 
satellite operation and investtnenc of Food Services Funds) can be implemented 
without directly affecting the Food Services revenues and thus do not have a 
negative impact on the price charged for meals. In fact, the savings 
gene- rated from these recornmendat ions could be used to (1) eliminate the price 
increases discussed above, (2) reduce the current price of lunches, or (3) 
of rset potential future increases that might otherwise be necessary because of 
mciation or the reduction in the level ot federal cash reimbursements. 

Consequently, the net cost savings and the impact on meal prices of these 
three recommendations can vary widely depending on the combination of the 
three recommendations implemented. Exhibit 12.1 illustrates the wide variance 
m results that can be obtained from the various combinations of these 
recommendations. If, for example, management's objective were to maximise 
cost reductions and to accept the resulting impact on the price of meals 
^Aicemacive I.), 51,9^^,000 could be saved with a resultant i.U increase in 
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Exhibit 12.1 



implememtatiom altermatitos of major 

^ ''cost reduction recommendations 

i 







Estimated 


Category 


Impact 


Alcernacive 


Savings 


of Savings 


on Meai Prices 


,( -I.) . 


Conversion Co sacellice 


i 822,000 


61 


-0- 




invescmenc O;. cunas 


150,000 


61 


-0- 


• 


Elimination of direct 










support 








• 


Charge for service 










provided 


379,000 


* 


4(5 increase 




- 

Total 


$1,944,000 




Hi increase 


( II.) . 


Conversion to satellite 


$ 822,000 


61 


-0- 




Investment of funds 


-150,000 


61 


-0- 


• 


Elimination of direct 










support 


593,000 


9 & 10 


7i increase 




Total 


il, 565, 000 




7i increase 






Revenue/ 


Revenue/ 








Savings to 


Savings to 








Category 61 


Category 10 




(III.) . 


Conversion to satellite 


i Qo-j 000 








Investment of funds 


150,000 




-0- 


• 


Elimination of 










direct support 




^593, 000 


-0- 




Charge for service 










provided 




379,000 


-0- 




Total 


S 972,000 


5972, 000 


no increase 


( IV.) . 


Conversion co satellite 


S 822,000 


61 


9.8^ decrease 




Investment of funds 


150,000 


61 


1.8(5 decrease 




Total 


i 972,000 




11.6^ decrease 


^'Revenue 


generated would go to Gene 


^ ci L A UilU 
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Che price per meal. Ac the opposite extreme, if the objective were to use all 
cost savings to offset potential future meal price increases (Alternative 
IV.), the i972,000 savings could offset a future price increase of J. 116 per 
meal. It is obvious that a number of additional alternatives exist between 
these tvo extreme positions. Alternative II. generates il, 565,000 in savings, 
while causing^ an approximi^te i.07 increase in the price of meals. This 
alternative recornmends (1) the conversion of all elementary schools to 
satellite operations, (2) the investment of Food Services Funds, and (3) the 
elimination of the direct Operating Budget support (but not charging Food 
Services for MCPS services). Alternative III. illu5:crates a method where 
approximately ^1 million (i972,000) of tax-supported funds can be reduced from 
the Operating Budget without a negative impact on the price charged for 
lunch. In this alternative, all three major cost reduction recommendations 
are implemented, and the cost savings generated by conversion of all 
elementary schools kitchens to satellite operation and the investment of Food 
Services Funds are used to offset the loss of revenue (^593,000) and 
additional expenses (i379,000) caused by elimination of all MCPS suoport to 
the Food Services Program. 



Conclusions 

The primary considerations in the analysis of the implementation alternatives 
presented in Exhibit 12.1 vera chat (1) MCPS should eliminate or significantly 
reduce the local support to the Food Services Program, (2) cost savings should 
accrue to taxpayers through Category 10 of the Operating Budget, and (3) cost 
reductions should not necessitate lunch ^-pfice increases. Consequently, 
Alternatives I. and II. yere eliminated because they would necessitate a SO.U 
and SO. 07 increase in the price of a meal at a time when inflation and the 
reduction/elimination of federal cash reimbursements night themselves 
necessicate increased meals prices. Although Alternative IV. generates 
revenue (SO.lLo per meal) which is applied to offset future price increases, 
it does not reduce local taxpayer support to tne Food Services Program and was 
thus eliminated from consideration. 



Recorraeadat ion 

Altarnacive III should be impiemencsd by the school system. 
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APPENDIX A 



Data Colleccion Procedures 



Sample Selection # 

A total of 34 schools were selected for participation in the study. Included 
in the sample were 12 elementary schools with on-site cafeterias, 12 elemen- 
tary schools with satellite cafeterias, 4 junior high schools, 2 middle 
schools, and 4 high schools. 

The 34 schools represented a stratified random sample. Schools were strati- 
fied ^y grade level and within grade level by participation rates (high, low) 
and Che difference between income and expenditures (high, low). Schools 
scheduled to be closed at the end of the school year were excluded from the 
pool before selection. Any selected schools that had recently participated in 
several other major studies were replaced. 

A supplementa I sample of 47 schools was selected to increase the sample' size 
for some of the questionnaires (principal, teacher, and cafeteria personnel). 
AIL schools not scheduled to close or selected as part of the 34 study schools 
were stratif ied • by grade level and type of delivery system. Schools were 
randomly selected from within the groups. 

Data Collection Activities 

Several kinds of data collection activities vere carried out in the 34 study 
schools. These activities included the following 

o Distribution of student surveys 

o Distribution of parent surveys 

o Distribution of teacher surveys 

o Distribution of a principal survey 

o Distribution of surveys for cafeteria personnel 

o Observation of plate waste in Che lunch room 

o Interview with the principal 

o Interview with Che cafeteria manager or satellite worker 

A one-week training session was held prior to data colleccion to explain the 
study and activities to the field staff. 

Student surveys were distributed to students in Grades 4, 6, 8, and 11. Data 
collectors vere instructed to randomly select classes within a school so that 
25 surveys could be distributed to fourth graders, 25 to sixth graders in 
elementary schools, 75 to sixth graders in middle schools, 100 to eighth 
graders and 130 to tenth graders. 

Sunilar goals were set for the parent surveys which vere distributed to stu- 
dents in Grades 3, 5, 7, and 10. Students were instructed to take the ques- 
tionnaire home to their parents and bring them back to the school office after 
completion. Two forms of the parent survey were distributed. Assembling all 
the questions designed for parents in one quest ionnai re would have resulted in 
an unreasonably lengthy survey. 



A.l 




The amounc of plate waste in school and bag lunches was observed for two 
consecutive days m the school lunch room. Data collectors met with selected 
classes of students from Grades 3, 5, 7, and 10 in the morning. The studv was 
explained and the students were asked to bring their trays with all their 
frash after they had finished eating to the data collectors who would be 
stationed in the lunch room. Students in the three older grades were given 
cards on -^ich they were asked to write down the foods and the amounts (l" 
1/2, etc.; they had to start with for lunch that day. The third graders were 
questioned about their foods when they brought their trash to the data 
collectors. 

After students deposited their trays, the data collectors coded each tray as 
to cne types of food, i.e., pizza, lettuce salad, chocolate milk, etc., the 
initial quantity and the percentage remaining, i.e., 0, 25, 50, 75 or 100 
percent, or each type of food. The type of lunch (regular school lunch, 
alternate school lunch, bag lunch, or a la carte orily), the student's sex, and 
Che grade level were also recorded. 

Part way through the study, first graders were added to the olate waste 
sample. It was felt that the younger children were throwing away more food 
than Che third graders and chat a substantial amount of information would be 
-osc ir data were not collected for the younger students. Plate waste was 
observed only for the first graders' school lunches. The bag lunches reauired 
more questioning of scudencs, and additional trained personnel were not avail- 
able. *■ 

Data collectors spent a third day in each school lunchroom observing the ooer- 
ation or the cafeteria. They also taste tested the foods over the three days. 

All data collection was carried out between January and March, 1981. Surveys 
were sent to the schools in the supplemental sample during February and March. 

The resulting number of respondents in each grouos are shown in Exhibits i 
.\A.2, and AA.4. " " 



Exhibit kA, I 

SAMPLE SIZE FOR STUDENT SURVEYS 3Y GRADE AND SEX 





Grade 4 


Grade 6 


Grade 8 


Grade 11 


Total 


Male 


340 


286 


314 


247 


1, 187 


FeT.a 1 5 


323 


289 


292 


206 


1, no 


Total 


663 


575 


606 


453 


2,297 



y*Oiz: local sample for sCudenC surveys vas 2,311. Fourteen sCudenCs vere 
nisSLng grade and/or sex data. 
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Exhibit AA.2 
SAMPLE SIZE FOR PARENT SURVEYS BY GRADE AND FORM 



Grade 3 Grade 5 Grade 7 Grade 10 Tocal 



Form 1 




214 


230 


76 


22 


542 


Fonn 2 




200 


170 


103 


45 


518 


ToCal 




414 


400 


179 


67 


1,060 


NOTE: 


ToCal sample 
missing-grade 


for parenc 
data. 


surveys 


was_X^077. 


Seventeen 


surveys were 



Exhibit AA.3 
SAMPLE SIZE FOR TEACHER SURVEYS 





Eleinencary 


Junior/Middle 


High 


Soecial 


Tocal 


Male 


58 


51 


45 


24 


178 


Fesia le 


296 


110 


60 


40 


506 


Total 


354 


161 


105 


64 


684 


MOTS: 
missing 


local sample size for che 
sex or school level data. 


ceacher surveys 


was 690. 


Six ceache 


rs were 



Exhibit AA,4 
SAMPLE SIZE FPR PRINCIPAL SURVEY 





Elemencarv 


Junior/Middle 


High 


Soecial 


Total 


Principals 


50 


12 


0 


5 


74 



^'^cej Tocal sample size for principal sur/eys vas 76. Two principals were 
missing school level daca. 
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SATELLITE SCHOOL ASSIGNTIDITS 
FY 1982 



CENTRAL KITCHEN 
Fallsmead Eleaentary 

SATELLITES 
. • Banaoclcbuni 
Beverly Fanns 
Burning Tree 
Carderock Springs 
Connecticut Park 
Damestown 
..pufief . 
Hungerford Park 
Lake Normandy 
Potomac 

Rock Creek Valley 
Roseaont 
Carl Sandburg 
Seven Locks 
Travilah 



CENTRAL KITCHEN 
Sherwood Elementary 

SATELLITES 

Belmont 

Burtonsville 

Candlevood 

Cloverly 

Galvay 

Georgian Forest 
Jackson Road 
Olney 
Page 

Stonegate 
Vestover 



CENTRAL KITCHEN 
King Junior High 

SATELLITES 
Cedar Grove 
Clarksburg 
Fox Chapel 
Taylor 

CENTRAL KITCHEN 
Pleasant Viev 

SATELLITES 
Ashburtoa 
Ayrlawn 
Bethesda 
Bradley 
* Brookaont 
Garrett Park 
Kensington 
Lynnbrooic:. 
Montrose 

North Cie«r/ Chase 

Parkvood 

Radnor 

Roiiingvood 

Somerset 



CENTRAL KITCHEN 
Takoma Park Elementary 

SATELLITES 

Areola 

Brookview 

Cresthaven 

East Silver Spring 

Forest Grove 

Forest Knolls 

Four Comers 

Kemp Mill 

McKenney Hills 

Montgomery Knolls 

Nev Hampshire Estates 

Pine Crest 

Wood 1 in 




APPENDIX C 



Description of Food Service Data Collection Forms 



The daily input sheet , "bubble sheet/* or daily tally is a form for recording 
quantity of all categories of meals or items sold on a daily basis. The 
sheets are processed by the Division of Accounting in the Department of 
Financial Services. Information provided on the report includes the record of 
participation, number of meals served in each category, a la carte sales, 
etc. Information from the bubble sheet is fed into the computer to produce 
the Participation and Receipts Listing (or Profit/Loss Statements). These are 
reviewed by the area super'/isors for management purposes. 

Verified deposit statements are used to assure area super/isors that all daily 
deposirs from the daily sales of meals have been made to banks on a timely 
basis. They are based on the records of deposits made by the cafeteria 
managers and are provided to area supervisors on a veekly basis. Cafeteria 
managers are responsible for deposited cash received at their school. 

3ackuo sheets for Senior Citizen and Day Care programs are forms completed by 
managers for recording the numbers of meals provided to all senior citizens 
and day care groups. These sheets are maintained only in schools that serve 
these special programs. 

Physical Inventory is a monthly record maintained by cafeteria managers. The 
inventor/ is a comprehensive list of type and quantity of food and supply 
items that a manager has on hand (in storage). The area super/isors can 
review these inventories to determine, for ercample, whether a manager is 
retaining excessive inventories. 

Inventor/ Summary Sheet is a form r^orapleted by managers that is a summar:/ of 
categories of £ood such as mea:/d:iiry products and supply items that the 
cafeteria managers have on hand (in storage). 

Commodity Perpetual Inventor/ is maintained by cafeteria managers. It is a 
daily record of commodities utilised daily by a particular kitchen. It 
provides current information for area super/isors to review to facilitate 
allocation of coramodities among schools. 

Information Regarding Surplus Commodities is sent to area super/isors so they 
can identify schools with an extra supply of commodities on hand. This 
information makes it possible to redistribute commodity items from schools 
holding a surplus to schools with diminished supplies of specific items. 

rood Orders are forms used by cafeteria managers to request all types and 
quantities of items from all vendors for their cafeteria. * The orders are 
reviewed by the Food Ser/icas Central Office, A commodity order form is 
provided so that commodity orders are placed on an order form that can be sent 
to the assistant director of the Division of Food Services, 'V 

Secondary Schools' a la carte production sheet (completed by secondary scnool 
cafeteria managers only) is a record maintained by cafeteria managers of all a 
la carte items that are prepared and sold in a cafeteria. 
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Appendix D 

I. . T/pS 0? SUPPORT REQUESTED • * . Inventory Control Systea (SLICS) 

II. DIVISION ^ Division of rood Services. 

III. OVER'/IEi; 0? SERVICES 3ELNC REQUESTED • - — 

M aucccaced systsa Co provide the f ollowias nodules; Basic inventory accounting, 
cn. line receiving, re order-entry, stock status inquiry, provide sdock nuinagenent 
reports, prc/ide online data entry of school requisitions and warehouse transactions, 
convert calendar veeks of penu planning to delivery-schedule , produce reorder 
lists and.naintain reorder points, manage itens on-hand but allocated for delivery, 
support warehouse locator function, e:ctend inventories in school on ncnthly basis, 
support acccuntiag by food cost, provide accounting data in MCPS foraat, develop 
cenu pLanniag, recipe maintenance', ingredient caicutntions, production worksheets, 
handle unit-of -issue to unit-of-rorder conversion, supporfopticnal truck loading 
cr.d scheduling. " . . . • 

r^. cuR?j::tT mzthcd.of PROviDurc service . ' . \ • - 

V. BRIEF DESCRIPTICii 0T/^dJi7 IS llEEDZD AT TrlE POSSIBLE DATE: . ' 
See III. " ". ^^ ^ ' , • ; 

VI. DIir/i:iC FGRCES BEHI^TD EOREC-ISTED OA^JCZS • ' ' ^ ' . 
h'ev Food Service Warehouse to be completed in February, 1932," ^-v 

VII. OTHER ?0TE:ITL^ USERS • • ' 
Acccuntir.g, Proeurecient, Supply and other county agencies ' * . ' 

VIII. CCST/BEirEIFIT COMSIDZHAIIO^iS /" , ' '\ . , .-J -'^ " 

Bulk buyi::g'^iV expected to tria 20r off food and supply costs.. To translate the 
C33t saTings into hard savings HC?S =ust efficiently aanage the storage and distribut 
that passes through the warehouse. This syaten will draaatically reduce cafeteria 
actcuntiag vcrkload, could be used to aodify the supply, divisica^s warehouse operatic 




Pritnary Account Manager 
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SUMMARY OF NEED FOR MEW /ADDITIONAL DATA PROCESSING SUPPORT ' 

I. TYPE OF Sin-PORT RZqUESTED " Cafeteria A'cccuncing Iaprover=ent3 

II. DIVISION Divisioa of Food Ser-/ices 

III. OVERVIS'w OF SERVICES BEING P^QUESTED 

Provide supporc^ to allow accounting to enter payoent transactions for products 
delivered Co scnools by vendors and allow data to pass into the warehouse systea 

o update varenouse detail transaction history file and a ^^ary paj^ent 
tT-an,sac£ion passed to accounting for ?ayae.nt. , 

IV. OnLREiJT .biETHOD OF PROVIDING SERVICE 

Makes payaent to vender when an invoice is received froa supolies snd a s-'-ned 
da^ver-y ticket frcn schools. A payment transaction is prayared by accou^^^ 
£_or eacn scnool rerlecting each schools portions of the total invoice a^c^t. 
'.r.z.s necessary to prepare inccue and expense statements by indi'/idual school. 
Accounting sua:2ari=es by vendor and prepares one check for the total invoiced * 
cm Ovid 1 0 

v. DRnrnJG FORCES BEHEiD FORCxSTED CdAlIGES 

To support the feed ser/ice warehouse inventory control syscsa. 

VI. OTHER PGTENTIAL USERS " ' • . 
?rccure=:ent: 

VII. ccst/3e:^efit cgnsidepations 

!!!tiT?f profit. and less statements for "each school and a 

ccnsoiidacion county wide report. • 
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SWIMARY OF llEzD FOR NEi; /ADDITIONAL DATA PRQGESSI^iG SUPPORT 



rr?E OF SUPPORT REQUESTED 



.Identificatica of Hidden Costs 



TT 



DIVISION' 



Division of Food Services 



111* OVEllVIE;; OF SERVICES BEUIG REQUESTED 



Dacail of vorkrnan cccipensatioa, uneaploynent , leave usage changes to schools 
vnich add to labor cost; also outside use of facilities. 

IV. CURRE}n: METIiCD OF PROVIDING SERVICE 
Mcne 

V. BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF. WHAT IS NEEDED AT THE EARLIEST POSSIBLT DATS: 
Track reiubursabia costs to ensure repayment. 

VI. DRI7I};G FORCES BEHEi^ FORECASTED OLkilCES 

Greater use of benefits; need inforaaticn for better control snd rscc^nlticn 



or costs. 



MINIMAL NEEDS 



Track rsinbursable itens; federal and state audit requirements 



VIII. 



Cr£ER'POTE:iTIAL USERS 



Accounting , Budget 



TV 



CCST/BE^.^FIT CQfSIDERATIQlS 




SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL I^TORIiATICN 



Maryland State Departnan 



SUMMARY OF NEE.D FOR JtE^; /ADDITIONAL DATA PROCZSSHJG SUPPORT 

I. r/PS OF SUPPORT REQUESTED ■ ' " Student Preferance Surveys 

II. DIVISION Division of Food Services " 

III. OVERVIEW OF SERVICES ^EUG P^QUESTED 

To develop a Cool for deceroining scudencs' preferences and desired frequency of 
ser-z^.ce vo.^le naintainir.s budgetary control, and n^enu planning requi«=enS 

r^'. ojSRErn: hethod of providing service 

Tj'iT'lltZT' ""^"'^ °' participation reports, nanager sur-zeys and cbservaticas 
,10 autccaced support. -tqi^w^j 

V. DRT/IllC FCRCES 3EHI>rD FORECASTED C-LiNGES 

X^ed to maintain high volume participaticn -^Ith dizilaishing federal funding ^-th 
higaer c.oarges co students. ' ^ 

VI. OTdzR POTZ^t'ILU USERS 
Health educacicn prcgrsas 

VII. C0S7/3ZNZFIT CC^ISIDERATldNS' 

Increase student participation, increased food cccsunptica, decrease pl^te waste 
<inG .00a cost. _ ■ 

VIII. SOURCES OF .^DDITIOMAL UTFCP^JiTIOJl 

Research Report - Joseph Balintfy, University of Jlassachusatts 
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SUl-lMARY 0? NEED rOR NS5;/.'\DDITI0N.\L DATA PRCCZSSIMG SUPPORT 

2. TYPE 0? SUPPORT REQUESTED r,.»« j ^ j 

^ '"s and Reduced Prica Meals Applications 

II. DIVISION J ■ , ^ , 

^Division of Food Services 

III. ovERVir.; 0? services ssiiic requested 
r/. ajRRz:iT method o? ?rovidi>ig service 

Mar.uai saarch requiring extensive aan .hours to ccopila fade-a^^v -and-,^P^ « . • 
report. ?.,uests for percentage of eligible students for^tS/fl^f^^'^^:^^ 
o.her agencies req-.ire r.anual search; validating school l^'sts ^AllsL^'^^Tt f ? 
extensive school based ci=e and food service scL'f tice. ^ requires . 

v. DRr/i:;G jcrces behij}d ecrecvsted chajiges" 

Mawly enacted federal Assessnient, la?rcve=ents Monica- ne Svs-en /iTvc:^ .... ' • 

^:?--o"..-ss of staff and nev warehouse ;3eS;^eqir™^"^^^ 
-r.oac. avaiiaole =,an hours to perfom these functions adequately. 

VI. OTHER POTEliTLAL USE?^ 

Heacstarz, DEA, Title I, Mcntgccery County Goverraent Agencies, Schools 

VII. CCST/3E:iEFIT CCffSIDEIUTIONS 

Save aanpcver and reduce errors eliminating costly sanctions. 
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SIWMASY 0? IIEZD FOR NSW/ADDITIOJu'J, DAT.\ PRCCZSSLN'G SUPP0R7 

I. rfPE 0? SUPPORT REQUESTED " Equipment: Schedule 

II. DlVISICJf . ^ 

Division oz Feed Services 

rri. 0VERVI3/ OF services being requested 
r;.. cuiLvEin: >iEiHCD o? providing service 

3y school equipsenc ir.venccry thru-Property htanasenea't." 

V. DRr;i:iG FORCES 3EHi:rD FCPulCASIED CFJLMGEs' 

Reduces cperatir-H/ucilicv costs; federal require-neat to identify costs (.^r^s) . . 

VI. OTHER ?OTZ:;TLkL USERS " 

.Maintenance. Supply Management, Procurement, Accc^uting 

VII. CCST/BE^fEFIT CO:rSIDEPwA.TIOHS 

' ^7^^^^^^^^"^"' -^^ooilss., data ne'eced to assess 

o_cs - uevclc? scnecujLSS ror maintenance . 



2 jij 

0.5 
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SUl-2^!ARY OF NEED FOR NEV /ADDITIONAL DATA PROCESSING StTPPORT 

I. Tf?Z OF SUPPORT REQUESTED Average Hourly L-.bcr Rate per Class! 

Division of Food Services 

III. OVERVIEW OF SERVICES BEING REQUESTED 

A =eans Co apply labor charges equitably Co schools cr users. Assist iu dave^cp-^nz 
se=i-anr.ual report to MSDE prcgraa ccscs. Q^ve^cp^ng 

IV. cj?3E:rj: method o? providi^'g service 

3y eniplcyee current: rata provided by Payroll inquiry or direct charge, 

V. OTHER POTEilTIAL USERS 

Budget, Acccunciag,. Assccianion Relaticas 

VI. C0ST/3E:rEEIT COI^ISIDEPJlXICiIS 

S^er;:.. 5" ^^^^ financial evaluation.; i:=prov^. norale of rnazasers 

•^•-.tn nign lacor cost due to long ter:^ enplo>-ee, ^-t>«.3 

VIZ. SOURCES 0? ADDITIGN;-^^ i:rFOR>iATION 

Bill 3rc«: - DEA, ?a>-roll. Association Relations 
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Appendix F. 



CIIANGIilS m\m\) IN SCHOOL LUNCH PHOGRAM 



Reduce the qunntity oE 
Cnts in the Lunch. 



Make the fitmospherc in 
the lunch room more 
plcnsnnt. 



Serve lunch earlier 
in the d;iy. 
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(y grnde-s tudents 

8 g r n d c - s t u d c n l: r> 
II j^rnde-students 

3 }i;rflda-parent.s 

5 f>rndc-pnrents 
7 & 10 grndc-pnrcnts 
Tonchers 

Cn fetor La Workers & Manager,*; 
Pr inc ipa I ?? 



20 



40 



60 



no 



6 g r a d e - s t u d c n t s 

H grado-,students 
1 1 grade -s tudcnts 

3 grade-parent.*: 

5 grade-parents 
7 10 grade-parents 
Teachers 

Cafeteria Workers ^ Manag<M-.s 
Pr inc Lpa 1 s 



6 gr«Tfilo"-s tudents 

8 grade-students 
1 1 giade-students 

1 grade-parents 

5 grade -pa rents 
7 10 grade-parents 
Teachers 

CafeterLa Workers vSi Managers 
Pr inc ipa 1 s 
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APPENDIX K continued 



CIIANCKS MI'KDKI) IN SCHOOL LUNCH 1MI(?0KAM 



Mnke Ulic lunch room 
i\ more altrfict:! vo 
p lace. 



Rciluca the niiiount of 
caloria« in the 
lunch. 



^> g r n (1 c - s I: u (1 o n I: r» 

B grncle-stiidentfl 
1 1 gradc-sCudcnts 

3 f^rado-pnrents 

5 grade-parents 
7 10 grade-parents 
Teachers 

CaCeterLa Workers ^ Manaj;ors 
Pr i nc i pa I s 



grade-students 

8 grade-students 
I \ grade-students 

3 grade -pa rents 

*3 grade-parents 
7 ^ 10 grade-parents 
Teachers 

Cafeteria Workers & Managers 
Pr incipa I s 



20 



Make tlie i uncli room 
a- quieter place 
to cat. 



0 4 



(> grade-s tudenls 

B grade-students 
I 1 grade -studciits 

3 grade-parents 

*> grade-parents 
7 ^ iO grade-parents 
Teache r s 

C a r o t o r i ;i W o r k e r s ^ Man a j» e r 
Pr inc Ipa Is 



APPENDIX E continued 
CflANCES NliKDKD IN SCHOOL I.UNCII PROGRAM 



Put more raw vep^etnblGS 
in Che lunch progrnm 
(such as carrots and 
celery sticks). 



Servo fewer 
foods . 



; tartcliy 



Serve lunch later 
in the day. 
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6 p,rado-students 

B g 1- a d e - t u d e n t s 
11 grade-students 

3 grade-pnrents 

5 gradc-pnrents 
7 6. 10 grade-parents 
Teachers ^ 
Cafeteria Workers ^ Manage rr 
Principa Is 



f) grade-studonts 
8 grade-students 

I 1 grade-studonts 
3 grade -parents 
5 grade-parents 

7 & 10 grade-parents 
Tcacliers 

Cafcroria Workers Managers 
Principals 

C) g r a d c - s (:u d e n t s 

8 grade-students 

I I grade-sf'tidcnts *^ 
3 grade-parents 

5 grade-parents 
7 & 10 grade-parents 
Tear he rs 

(lafetpria Workers ^ Managers 



20 



Principals 



APPlvHDXX K continued 
CIIANGKS NI%KI)ril) IN SCHOOL LIINOII 1>K0(;KAM 



Mnko the food tnsLe 
b(*tt:cr . 



Reduce Llie price o£ 
Lho luncli. 



Serve larger porr.ions, 



6 grade-sLudenCs 

H grade -student?; 
11 grade-students 

3 grade- parents 

5 grade-parent.s 
7 & 10 grade-parents 
Teachers 

Cafetcjria Workprs f< Managers 
Pr inc ipa Is 



6 r^fade-students 

8 grade-students 
1 1 grade-students 

3 grade-parents 

5 grade -pa rents 
7 & 10 grade-parents 
Teachers 

Cafeteria Workers ^ Managers 
Principals 



6 grade -s tudents 

8 grade -students 
1 I grade-students 

3 grade-parents 

') grade-parents 
7 10 grade-parents 
T(»achers 

C a r e U e r ia W o r k e r s Man n j> o r s 
i*r inc i pa I s 
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ArPKNDIX R continued 



cniANGKS rnvmi) in school i.uncii progham 



Mnkc sure the hot food 
is always served hot. 



6 grndc-studcnt^; 

8 grndc-students 
U grade-students 

3 gradc-paronts 

5 grade-parents 
7 & 10 grade-parents 
Teachers 

CaEeteria Workers & Manager; 
Pr uic i pa I s 
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AO 



-it. 



Put more variety in 
the menu Erom 
day to day. 



6 grade-students 

8 grade-students 
IL grade-students 

3 grade-parents 

5 grade-parents 
7 ^ U) grade-parents 
Teachers 

Cafeteria Workers ^ Managers 
Pr inc i pa 1 s 



Reduce the amount oC 
'time students liavc 
to stand in I ine. 



6 grade-students 

8 grade -students 
I 1 grade -students 

3 grade-parents 

5 grade-parents 
7 & 10 grade -pa rents 
Teacliers 

Cafeteria Workers ft Managers 
Pr inc ipa I s 



APPl'NDIX E continued 
CllAMGIvS NKKDICD IN .SCHOOL LUIICIi PROCKAM 



M;ike the luncli pnriocl.*; 
longer. 



Serve "seconds" on 
request. 



Give students more food 
to clioosc from for 
lunch ench day. 



grndc-students 
grnde-students 
grndo-studcnts 
p^rnde-pnrents 
grndo-parcnts 
10 p,rade-porcnts 



6 

8 
1 1 

3 

5 
7 ^ 
Tenchers 

Cnfotorla Workers 
TrincLpnl s 



^ Mnn«'ip,ers 



6 p,rnde- students 

8 g )" n d e - s t u d a n t s 
I I grndc-studonts 

3 grnde-parents 

5 grnde-pnrcnts 
7 fi 10 grnde-parcnts 
Tenchers 

Cafeterlii Workers ^ Managers 
Pr inc ipa Ls 



0 grade-students 

8 g r a d e - s t u d e n t s 
II grade -s tudon Is 

3 grade -pa rents 

*>"grade-parents 
7 ^ LO grade-parents 
Teachers 

Cafetoria Workers 6 Managers 
l*r in ri.j)als 
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APPENDIX K continued 



CIlANGfiS NI'KDF.I) IN SCHOOL I,UN(JI1 PROGRAM 



Make the food look 
bet ter. 



Put more Cresli fruit 
in the luncli progrnm 
(such ns ornnges 
or npple?;). 



CLcnn the lunch room 
more often or more 
thorougiily 



6 grade-sttidcnts 

8 grndo-studonts 
U grade-students 

3 grnde-parents 

5 grnde-parents 
7 ft 10 grade-parents 
Teachers 

Cafeteria Workers & Managers 
Principab; 



6 grade-students 

8 grade-students 
II grade-students 

3 grade-parents 

5 grade-parents 
7 & 1 0 grade-parents 
Teachers 

Cafeteria Workers It Managers 
Princ ipa I s 



f> grade-students 

8 grade-students 
1 1 grade-s ttulents 

3 grade-parents 

5 grade-parents 
7 K) grade-parents 
Teachnrs 

Car.et(»ria Workers f» Managers 
Pr ino ipa Is 
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APPENDIX K continued 



CIIANGI'S Nl'l-:i)l-;i) IN SCIlOOh MJNCII PUOGKAM 



Serve smaller port:ion$ 



Other 



6 grncle-students 

i] p,rn(3e-f?t;u<lcnt?j 
U grndo-students 

3 grndc-pn rents 

5 grnde-parents 
7 10 grade-parents 
Teachers 

Cal:eteria Workers Manap,ors 
Principals 



(y gradc-sUudonts 
grade- students 
1 1 grade-s tudonlis 

3 grade -parents 

*> grade-parents 
7 10 grade-parents 
Teacl'icrs 

Cafeteria V/orkers ^ Managers 
Principals 



70 



40 



00 



no 



24 o 



24/ 



Appo.iul.lx I'' 



AVERACK QUANTITY EATKN BY GRADE 
REGULAR AND AI/IERNATK SCHOOL LUNCHES 



Foo<J 



Ist Grade 
Mean N 



3r(l Grade 
Mean N 



MEAT/PROTEIN 

Cheese, Cottage Cheese 

Cheese s t ick 

Chicken, BUQ 

Chicken, fried 

Ch ic ken , oven-baked 

Burri to £il 1 ing 
Fish 

FLycr Saucer 

Gyros 

Hainburgor 

Hoc dog 

Liinciicon meats 

Macaroni & Cheese 

Peanut butter (with jelly) 

Peanut butter (without jelly) 

Pi/.za Topping 
Pork BBQ 
Sa I is bury s teak 
Sloppy joe 

Spaghetti with meat sauce^ 

Steak ^1 Cheese 
*[aco filling and cheese 
Tuna fish salad 
Turkey ^ 
_ Turkey dog 

243... 



,63 

.72 
, 73 



,68 

,66 
.85 



.65 



,70 



.78 

,80 



79 

26 
78 



50 

25 
67 



3/» 



12/. 



20 
32 



.65 
.61 

.7A 
.7A 

.75 
.8/ 

.83 
.82 



.63 
.79 

.66 

.87 

.76 
.81 

.91 



.67 
.75 

.9/. 



21.2 
20 

77 
5h 

20 
82 

28 
132 



16 
28 

72 

292 

3/. 
72 
20 



15 
16 

36 



5cli Gr.ndc 
Moan N 



,75 
, 77 

,83 



.73 
.88 
.79 
.96 
.90 

.98 
. 7A 
.8/i 

,63 

,9/i 

,89 
,90 
,73 
,90 



J 



235 
/.8 

105 
73 

/.8 
89 
20 
l^\ 
IA3 

•/3 
> 7 
2/( 

80 

2/tO 
29 
37 
28 
31 



7Ch Grnde 
Moan N 



,79 



.79 

.96 

.90 
1.0 1 

.90 

.8/. 

.86 
.91 

.86 



95 



62 

19 

23 
35 

8/i 

32 

35 
3/. 

/.A 



lOth Grnde 
Moan N 



,99 



.89 



.9/1 



19 



•23 



36 



249 



.96 



30 



Appendix F continuGcl 

AVERAGK QUANTITY EATF>N BY CKADF, 
REGULAR AMI) ALTKRNATF, SCHOOL LUNCIlKfi 



Food 

VEGKTAKLES 
R.ikod ISoans 
Green Bcnns 
Bean Snlml 
Broccoli 
CarroC Sticks 

Cooked Carrocs 
Celery Sticks 
Co rn 

French Fries 

Lettuce (on sandwich) 

Let tnce/f.rcpn salad 
Mixed Vcgciablca 
Peas 

Baked Potatoes 
Mashed Potatoes 

Spinach 
later Tots 
Tomatoes 



Iflt .Grade 
Mean N 



3i;d Grade 
Moan N 



5Lh Grade 
Mean N 



.77 
.30 

.20 



29 

36 

38 
93 
38 

6/. 



,81 



/♦2 



.30 
.16 
.1? 
.39 
.■52 

.27 
.61 
.59 
.84 

no 

.52 
.20 
.27 
.62 
.5/. 

.5/1 
.96 



/)5 
29 
62 
/i8 
33 

23 
79 
109 
199 
/i9 

82 
66 
67 
2! 
31 

3/1 

128 



./t3 
.20 
.33 
.31 

.22 
.61 
.56 
,87 
. 32 

/i8 
.37 
.20 
.61 
.68 

,/.6 
,90 



55 
80 
/iO 
35 

22 
88 
100 
217 
57 

101 

109 
23 
36 

37 
160 



FRUIT 

Apple, Fresh 

Applesauce < 
Apricot & Pear Cup 
Ban.tna, Fresh 
Fruit Bar 

Fruit Cup, Canned & Mixed 
Ju ice 

Orange or Tangerine, Fresh 
I'o.irs , Canned 
Piraches, Canned 
Pineapple Sections, Canned 



. 72 
.86- 

,70 



,73 

,67 
,78 
.66 
,72 



110 
63 
16 

32 



16 
93 
18 
23 
32 



.66 
.78 
.67 

,62 



.63 
.7? 
.65 
.Ih 



15/t 
121 
2 A 
15 
l/i2 



51 
191 

U9 
92 
76 



.50 
.71 

,79 

,72 



.98 
.58 
.67 

.62 
,73 



180 
109 

151 



/.I 
200 

5/. 

38 
lOA 



ERIC 



6 1.; li 



7th Grade 10th Grade 

Moan N Mean N 



16 



,61 



.68 
.15 
.92 



A 3 



136 

/.2 
30 
36 



.91 /»l 

.66 85 



.87 



189 



.76 ?7 
.A7 18 



.75 
,76 
,85 



39 
5 A 
18 



.76 
.75 

.87 



30- 
.50 

26 



25 X 



AVKKAGK QUANTITY KATIiN BY GUAOl- 
RKCUl.AK AND ALTIvKNATE SCIIOOI. l^UNCllKS 



li;t 



Grade 
U 



UKl'lAI) 



3rd Griitle 
Meaa N 



Corn Inroad 


- 


- 


.33 


20 


Kriiiich or Iialian Bread 


.75 


3/. 


.95 




Vila Bread 


.61 


27 


.83 


35 


Wliolc V/hoac Bread 










M^io.'i 1 till 1 S/i 1 :n\ 


. jj 


A 9 
/, 




Aft 


Pi'/.za l)ouji;li 


.67 


130 


.87 


291 


Kid; 


- 


- 


.6A 


65 


Sfuniislt Rice / 


- 


- 


- 


- 


binnur Roll 


.53 


78 


.62 


136 


n.'iinl)ur{^«*r Roll 


.77 


lAl 


.80 


361 


1I()<H' 1 ti <> r Sn!) r iiif* Rr»!l 

• • > ^ »y 4. fc^ lit/ HttA Jk. * 1 IVW 1 A, 










Hot i)oi^ Roll 


. 77 


32 


.92 


/i8 


W!.t:ai Roll 


- 


- 


.63 


''i3 


Whuai Bruad 


.72 




. 70 


192 


'i Aco Sit el 1 r. 


- 


- 


./i5 


15 


l)KSS;|ajT 




• 






B I I OiJ 










Cake 










Packaged Cakes 










Candy Bar 










(^lukio:; (Oacmeal , peanut bViLler, 










coin iiiual) 


.77 


16 


.79 


90 


Cot)k I Qii (Ot:l\er) 


.71 


111 


.88 


209 


))uu(;)inuL a 










Fill it Cri.»Jp 


.36 


y) 


.33 


56 


Krni( Jo ice Bar 






.80 




I CO Cream 


.<J6 


/.8 


1.02 


160 



5 til Gi-adii 
Moan N 



7cli Grade 
Mean N 



.97 
.92 

.'.9 

.93 
.62 

./i6 
.63 
.85 



.96 
.63 
,80 



.81 
l.ll 
.95 

.88 
1.03 



61 
50 

51 

238 
82 
U 
153 
376 



52 
56 
193 



16 

65 

222 

120 
53 
320 



.A2 18 



.83 18 



. 89 U 



.88 

.82 

.88 
.87 

.90 
.91 



.96 
.90 
.69 



.89 

1 .07 
1.21 



56 
135 

3/( 
15 

16 A 
3/. 



30 
82 
38 



66 

167 
30 



I. 01 103 



10th Grade. 
Moan N 



.88 23 



.97 

.90 

.99 



1.06 



30 
36 

22 



16 



.59 17 



CO 

1.1 



253 



Appendix I" conLliiucul 



AVI'KAGK (QUANTITY KATKN UY GRADE 
KI-CULAK AMI) AI/llvUNArK .SCIKJOI, LUMCllI-S 





18 L- 


Grade* 


3rd 


Gradu 




Grade 


7Lh 


Grade 


lOth 


Grade 


rood 




N 


Moan 


N 


Ml!. -in 




Mean 


N 


Mean 


M 


Jel lo 




35 


.39 


31 


1 .03 


29 




















. 90 


37 


. /o 


67 






iJAi/r smcKS 






















C(Mii Chips 


- 


- 


- 


- 


.9/ 


16 


- 


- 


- 


- 


I'l-ainit lUi L lcr/Cliec«e Cracker 










1 . .> / 


1 {% 




















* / I) 












UhVlKA(;i£S 


















• 




(horolaj^e Milk 


.7« 




,82 


933 


.86 


960 


.91 


367 


.97 


70 


l.<»vl ,n: M 1 Ik 


.81 


76 


*76 


191 


. 80 


206 


.89 


113 


.91 


61 


Fruit. Drink 






.99 


65 


1 .00 


69 


.95 


37 






nihu 






















I'ranul -K«u;5 Ln Cup 






.73 


3^1 


• 80 


AO 










iMckltvj 


.70 


36 


.86 


50 


.80 


32 










Soup 






.60 


hi 


.71 


5/. 


.66 


67 







4 

Ml 



25 J 



ERIC 



